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IT is not a mere compliment to you when I say that I address 
this meeting with some feelings of misgiving. The glance I have 
been able to give at the audience has revealed the presence of 
many people who know far more about India than I can hope to 


learn. But perhaps the contribution of one who has had a close, 
if not deep, acquaintance with India over the period of the last 
few years may form a basis for useful discussion by those who 
have a lifelong experience and can speak with greater authority. 

The Conference! which has just terminated at St. James’s 
was, aS you remember, an idea in which each of the political 
parties concurred. May I remind you of its origin? When the 
Simon Commission was appointed a great deal of resentment was 
expressed in some quarters in India because it was composed 
exclusively of Englishmen. Under the Act of 1919? it might 
have been a mixed commission, but it was decided by the wisdom 
of those who set it up that it should be purely British. A large 
section of Indians therefore refused to co-operate by giving evi- 
dence or in any other way, although large numbers of others did 
co-operate. Sir John Simon was conscious of this difficulty and 
the Indian Central Committee was set up parallel with the British 
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Commission, under the chairmanship of Sir Sankaran Nair, which 
published a very useful Report 4 in December 1929, some months 
before the Simon Report * was published. Even that did not 
meet the difficulty, and it is possible that this Round Table 
Conference was intended to make good the deficiency felt by so 
many Indians in that they had not been asked to co-operate 
actively in the framing of the new Constitution. 

A letter addressed by Sir John Simon to the Prime Minister 
in October 1929 suggested that, inasmuch as it was obvious that 
his own inquiries could not be complete without including the 
Indian States—a remark which foreshadowed the most remark- 
able developments of the Conference itself—a conference should 
take place in which both the Indian States, British India and the 
Government could participate. 

Thus it was that in November of last year the Indian Round 
Table Conference met. It was a very large Conference and 
included Princes, British representatives and representatives of 
British India—about ninety individuals. It was very repre- 
sentative with one exception. The three parties in Parliament 
were represented by four Liberals, four Conservatives, and a 
large and more elastic team from members of the Government. 
For the Indian States there were sixteen delegates, some of the 
larger States—such as Mysore and Hyderabad—being repre- 
sented singly. British India was strongly represented as regards 
the Muslims, but as regards the Hindus, although the Liberals 
were represented and the Hindu Mahasabha, the Congress, which 
is a predominant political force in India, was not represented at 
all. Despite all the efforts of the Viceroy the Congress Party 
declined to send any representatives. 

Such was the Conference which met at the beginning of 
November of last year. I should like to make one remark about 
the general atmosphere. I think that one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the Conference lay in the relations between the Delegates. 
Whereas we met as strangers we parted as friends. For my own 
part I have never had so intensive, so liberal, or so delightful an 
education on Indian affairs as in the course of these few months. 
We met in a social way as well as for discussion in major and 
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minor committees. The result of it all was undoubtedly to bind 
us together, not only in the pride of our work but also in feelings 
of the closest friendship, in some cases of intimacy. Please do 
not think I am writing off the importance of decisions, but I 
think it is not a little matter that we sent back to India a body 
of Delegates who believe in the sincerity of British intentions. 
Many of them are critical, many did not agree with what others 
had said; some may be doubtful as to the future, but they do 
believe that they met, in all the representatives of Parliament, 
men who sincerely desire to forward the future of India. If that 
atmosphere of trust can be extended we shall have done much 
for the solution of the Indian problem, for it is much more a 
question of confidence than of clauses and subsections of an Act 
of Parliament. 

It is perfectly true to say that the result of the Conference left 
many loose ends. But three general lines developed as a result 
of the Conference, the three sides of a triangle on which the 
edifice has to be erected. They are, first, Federation; second, 
Responsibility ; third, in a jargon phrase, Safeguards. On these 
three lines a good deal of general agreement was reached, and I 
think it is perfectly true to say that, whatever domestic changes 
of Government may take place here, the British people will not 
go back on these three general lines of agreement. 

Federation, of course, is by no means a new conception. It 
was spoken of in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 1 and adum- 
brated by Sir John Simon in his magnificent survey of Indian 
affairs, and in the Government of India’s Despatch ? commenting 
on the Simon Report. But at the opening of the Conference the 
representatives of the Princes said they were willing to consider 
the question of federation at once, and to begin to enter into it. 
It is not for me to explore the motives which may have actuated 
the Princes in coming to this decision, which many regarded as 
possible only of very distant realisation. I think it is right to 
say that the Princes are entering into federation because it is in 
the true interests of their States. I do not think they have been 
wheedled into it, or are doing it to please anybody. The natural 
movement of things is convincing the Princes that a federation of 
All-India is in the true interests of all they represent. 

From our point of view, British policy being the conferment of 
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self-government and Dominion status on India, it is perfectly 
obvious that the federation of All-India is an almost essential 
preliminary. I do not say that you could not have responsible 
self-government of British India without federation, but the 
conception of All-India makes its realisation more easy. From 
the Indian point of view the conception of the geographical India, 
to which these new powers should be offered, makes possible the 
realisation for Indians of a power within the British Common- 
wealth comparable with the power of the great nations of the 
Orient. 

This declaration by the Princes, that they were prepared to 
enter into federation, was not made by only one or two, but by a 
very powerful conservative State such as Hyderabad, by a 
progressive State like Mysore, by Kashmir, and by the group of 
States represented by Bikaner and Bhopal; and although the 
other point of view—that it was premature—was expressed by 
the Maharaja of Rewa, he was, I think, mainly discharging the 
function of criticism. Even those who criticised the declaration 
may not be backward in joining in if federation becomes a practical 
proposition. 

There are very great difficulties in the way of its realisation. 
I should be the last person in the world to pretend there were not. 
What is to be the respective share of British India and the various 
States in the Federal Assembly or Legislature? The question 
was sketched out by Lord Sankey, whose brilliant work was an 
outstanding feature of the Conference. Are there to be one or 
two Chambers in the Central Federated Legislature? What is 
to be the allocation in the Chambers as between the Princes and 
British India, and as between the Princes themselves of the larger 
and smaller States? There is the puzzling question of how to 
make the Executive responsible to two Chambers: whether to 
one or the other or both conjointly. There is the question of the 
subjects which are to remain under the control of the separate 
States, of the subjects which pass to the Federal Assembly, of the 
subjects which remain the concern of the Provinces and not of the 
States and would be classed as central subjects. All these diffi- 
culties remain to be dealt with, but I think the federal idea has 
sufficient momentum, and I believe that their settlement will be 
attained. 

Then there is the question of responsibility. The notion of a 
federated India made a wide appeal in this country, and many 
people, who had been extremely mistrustful of extending or 
accelerating self-government in India, found their views radically 
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changed by the participation of the Princes in this new constitu- 
tional design. There is a tendency among some of us even now, 
though we like the idea of federation and agree that it emphatically 
makes for greater power in India, to refrain from committing 
ourselves beyond the point of saying that we wish to see a federated 
India, and that when we see a federated India we can decide what 
the next step will be. It may be a good thing to go only as far 
as one knows one safely can, but I want to remind anyone who 
supposes you can stand pat merely by saying you will accept a 
federal solution, that you cannot have a federal solution unless 
you are prepared to give responsibility to the Federal Legislature. 

The Princes are not prepared to enter into a federation unless 
it is a federation which is responsible, in which, instead of being 
face to face with an autocratic Power as at present, they are face 
to face with a Federal Executive in which they themselves play 
a substantial part. I shall refer to the matter of responsibility 
again later on. 

In the meantime a word about safeguards. I am told this isa 
strictly non-political meeting, but after all, we all have hidden 
somewhere in our bosoms our own views, and things would be 
very unintelligible to me if I could not distort phenomena in some 
way to correspond with my own instincts. As regards safeguards, 
I am convinced that if there is one certain way of sooner or later 
losing British India, it is to suggest that it is something to prey upon 
or a treasure which belongs to this country and which this country 
has aright to exploit. If you do believe that, it is certain that you 
are as actively engaged as the most enthusiastic congressman in 
promoting the idea of Indian independence. The real safeguard 
is not a safeguard for some external or foreign interest—in any 
case it is a very clumsy word if you use it at all—but it is the 
giving of the help which is essential from the Indian point of view 
in order to establish a Constitution on safe lines. I am con- 
vinced that the only safeguard which will survive will be one that 
can be shown to be in the Indian interest. It is nothing new. 
It is the principle on which the British Commonwealth is built. 
The link which binds us to our Dominions is not one which con- 
sists of our having special rights in Australia, Canada, or Ireland : 
it is based on the principle that each member of the Common- 
wealth is permitted to pursue its own destiny according to its 
own lights. It is only such a link which will be of any use in 
India. Having expressed that passionate appeal, I will return to 
the word “‘ safeguard.” 

What is the problem we are facing in India? It is this: 
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responsibility cannot be conferred in the sense in which you award 
a prize at a school breaking-up. We are seeking shoulders strong 
enough to bear the responsibility which has to be carried, people 
whose general judgment is sound enough, whose experience is 
representative enough to enable them to carry the burden. It 
has always been the policy of British statesmanship to distribute 
responsibility as widely as possible in order to make a State safe 
and united. If you say “‘ We are going to make you responsible 
but are going to give somebody above you power to interfere 
here and there,” then the result will be that if I get into difficulties 
I can always pass on the responsibility to somebody else; I am 
not compelled to face responsibility for my own failures. Re- 
sponsibility must strengthen shoulders to carry the burden. 

What are the safeguards involved? The first is defence. I 
have never heard the most ardent Indian Nationalist deny that the 
assistance of British forces for some long time to come is absolutely 
essential. In the same way, in the more difficult realm of finance, 
it is perfectly apparent that the stability of Indian credit is a 
first-rate Indian interest. If the moment should arise when it 
would be impossible for India to borrow in the money markets 
of London and elsewhere at a reasonable rate, then the develop- 
ment of India and all the schemes which social reformers cherish 
in India will be hampered. To say that safeguards in defence and 
Indian credit are not in the Indian interest is to deny the facts. 
Outside that we do not go. The method of raising and dispensing 
of taxes, whether taxation should be direct or indirect, the policy 
to pursue with regard to tariffs, commercial policy, and so on: 
all this is clearly a field which must be left to the Indian Finance 
Minister. Free Trader as I am, I would fight to the last ditch to 
prevent the laying of a sacrilegious hand on the Fiscal Autonomy 
Convention which exists between our country and India. 

It is impossible, moreover, to deny the general conclusion of 
the Round Table Conference that the Central Legislature of the 
federation must have the Executive responsible to it. This is, 
in the first place, in harmony with our pledges and the only logical 
meaning of our pledges. Words spoken time and time again by 
every Viceroy, the instrument of Instructions to the Governor- 
General, and many other utterances, if they mean anything at all, 
mean that you intend to convey responsibility of the Executive 
to the Indian Legislature. It may be said that in the crisis of 
the War, inspired as we were by the urgent need of procuring 
Indian help, certain pledges were given which it was a pity to 
have given; that we are bound to discharge them in a way, but 
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we recognise they were a mistake. That is a point of view which 
I do not think is really in harmony with the facts. If one reads 
the forecasts made from time to time by the brilliant English 
statesmen who had charge of Indian affairs, both here and in 
India, I think that they foresaw, whatever the rest may have 
thought, the day when the burden carried by the democratic 
British Government would be handed over to a responsible Indian 
Government. 

The first reason then for the general conclusion reached at the 
Round Table Conference is that you are bound by your pledges. 
The second reason is a practical one. People have been saying 
that India is so complex that the task of conferring responsibility 
on her is impossibly hard. It is perfectly true; India is complex. 
But I sometimes think that if our religious sects and dialects were 
treated on the basis of Volume I of the Simon Report, we should 
have a very interesting document. The very complexity of the 
problems makes the need for responsible advice and guidance in 
India more urgent. How is it possible to settle from London 
the myriad questions of commercial policy, of defence, health, 
engineering, whatever they may be? You may be able to do it 
for some small dependency, but for India you need day to day 
guidance from people who know the facts of the case and the 
trend of public opinion, and how much public opinion will stand, 
to put it no higher than that. As a matter of practical know- 
ledge I say it is impossible effectively to control from London all 
the interests which still remain reserved subjects in the hands 
of the Governor-General. When Members of Parliament, anxious 
to sustain Imperial interests, declare that they will never relinquish 
their burden of responsibility for India, I am inclined to ask when 
they began to discharge it. You know what the history of India 
in Parliament is. I have spent nearly all my adult years in the 
House, and what has there been of Indian affairs? An annual 
debate, interrupted at times by a “ count.”’ In the ordinary way 
half a dozen or a dozen questions a week is the beginning and end 
of the responsibility of Parliament for the government of India. 
Members are not to blame. There are so many other things to 
think about—unemployment, and the manifold failures of the 
Government. My argument is that as a practical proposition 
you cannot pretend adequately to discharge this responsibility 
at a distance of six thousand miles by people who have no direct 
contact with India whatever. 

Thirdly, you cannot carry on government without the assent, 
in some form or another, of public opinion. So long as India was 
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content to be ruled patriarchically by a succession of brilliant 
rulers of high character and immense ability, who loved the 
country and sacrificed their whole lives to it, everything went 
well. But supposing there grows up a vast amount of public 
opinion which will not accept autocratic rule, and the Govern- 
ment is forced to rule without the support of public opinion, 
then that is a handicap which no form of government can survive. 
Government must be based upon the consent of the governed. 

It may be said that it is. Some would say that the National 
movement in India to-day is confined to a few of the educated 
people—insulting terms are used in the gutter Press of to-day— 
and that the mass of the people are devoted and happy. Of 
course it is very difficult at a distance, more difficult perhaps on 
the spot, to assess the exact strength of this movement, but I 
think anybody who studies it from day to day must abandon the 
idea that it is confined to a few disappointed, ambitious and 
educated people. Why should we resent it if, when we have put 
into the hands of the brilliant intellects of India all our own 
literature of freedom and self-government, after a century or so 
they ask for the boons set out by our writers and poets in all the 
books we love? It is the most natural thing in the world, and the 
movement is sufficiently extensive and insistent to make it 
necessary and wise to notice it. 

There are some remarkable features about the movement. I 
give my evidence with very great diffidence. Many people differ 
whose experience is lifelong, but is it recent? These ninety 
representatives of India whom we have had here have said time 
and time again, when asked how things were going in India—‘‘ We 
have been ten weeks away from India and feel out of touch with 
what is happening.” That romantic figure, Muhammed Ali, in 
one of his speeches at the Conference said: ‘India has put on 
seven-league boots.” Feeling is marching with tremendous 
speed. I have checked my impressions from day to day with 
qualified witnesses and those present at the Conference, and these 
are the features I notice. First of all, the young people are on 
the side of this national movement. Young people will grow 
older and you may say they will abandon it. I do not know. I 
think the heat with which they espouse the cause will be a growing 
heat. It has even proved impossible to engage in ordinary sports 
because of the depth of this feeling. One knows how difficult it 
is to spur athletic enthusiasts to any political interest, even on 
tariff reform or free trade subjects, and if feeling in India is deep 
enough to stop a big sports event, we have some little indication 
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of its strength. It is a straw which shows which way the wind 
blows. The men who are leading the general national movement 
—I am not speaking of the civil disobedience movement—men 
from the Liberal Party to the most ardent left-wing Congressmen, 
are many of them of undoubted distinction. 

European opinion in India has changed its view considerably 
on this question. Nothing is more remarkable than the expressions 
of opinion in, say, The Times of India. I do not profess to say 
that it is a majority opinion, but it would be perfectly accurate 
to say that a large part of the European community view with 
sympathy this new, or, more urgently expressed, national aspira- 
tion. The commercial classes to a large extent support the 
movement, which is very remarkable, because a man of business 
is usually—and most rightly—engaged in improving his business 
and has no time for disruptive politics. The Congress party has 
undoubtedly received a great deal of assistance from the com- 
mercial classes. 

The most remarkable thing is the participation of women in 
the movement. We have always been led to believe that in 
India women occupied a peculiarly sheltered position. They are 
taking the keenest interest in this national movement, as in the 
general work of women’s emancipation and culture. Not only 
that, but they are even prepared to go out and take part in street 
demonstrations. I do not applaud it but declare it to be true. 
It has even been necessary to bring them before the courts of 
justice and to incarcerate them. 

I ask those who say—‘‘ Govern by the consent of the governed, 
but you have no evidence to show that the vast majority of the 
people do not accept autocracy,” to consider these facts and to 
tell me if it is not true that the movement is growing extensive 
and strong enough to enable us to impose upon it the burden of 
responsibility. The sooner you can get people who love their 
country engaged in constructive work, instead of being forced by 
their feelings, prejudices and passions to engage in destructive 
work, the better it will be. 

If what I have said is right and if the strength of public feeling 
is as great as I apprehend it to be, and you reject the positive 
solution of conferring responsibility, then the alternative is to rule 
by force. That, of course, brings you up against an endless 
number of difficulties. I am under no delusions about the 
purpose of the Congress party. It is to force us to use force. 
The police force has been characterised by remarkable restraint 
in fulfilling a task of immense difficulty. I am quite sure that the 
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campaign devised is such as to force us to indulge in what are 
called repressive measures. Every time it is necessary to pass 
an ordinance or suppress a riot the stories set about are very 
much like those of the campaign deliberately devised by the 
suffragettes in the old days, to present the Government with the 
alternative of being an oppressor or ceding the point. Every 
time we are forced into the réle of the oppressor it is a score for 
the Congress party. It does not only mean that additional sup- 
_ port is secured by the Congress party among Indians; it means 
also that your position in the world becomes very difficult. 

So far as I have seen headlines or summaries of American 
newspapers, they have been devoting a disproportionate amount 
of space to charges against us in India. A film which was taken 
in Bombay was shown in London and sent to America and was 
full of propaganda against the British Commonwealth. When 
one remembers that friendship with the United States is the corner- 
stone of British policy, what will be the effect if we have no answer 
except to say that we will not give responsible self-government 
but will stand upon our “ lathis,” rifles, and machine-guns ? 


What then can we say are the achievements of this Confer- 
ence? Iam the last person in the world to claim too much for it. 
I am conscious how rough was the outline that was drawn. But 
it is an outline that has to be filled in and not rubbed out. Firstly, 
it has done something to improve the prestige of this country in 
the eyes of other nations. The change in the note of American. 
newspapers was most marked. You will have seen the account 
by Mr. Wilson Harris of the film of the Conference shown in a 
large picture-house in New York. Now, at any rate, we are able 
to point to statements from America that ‘Great Britain is 
showing her historic qualities of statesmanship in extending to 
India that gift of freedom which has built up her Commonwealth 
in every part of the world.” 

If this change is true of America it is also true of Geneva 
I have had independent accounts from several sources of the 
favourable impression made upon international statesmen at 
Geneva. 

Another result is that we now do not speak of British India 
and the States, but of All-India. The full value of this will only 
be revealed in the course of time. 

A third result is in the status of Indians. We have heard a 
lot about the status of Indians and, either from ignorance or from 
designed offensiveness, those who wish to wound or give pain 
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speak about India as a dependency. That notion of dependency 
has disappeared. You do not invite the members of a dependency 
to sit round a table on an equality and discuss the future of their 
country. Once the Conference had been addressed by the Prime 
Minister and had dispersed for the time being, the question of the 
status of the representatives was settled. 

The fourth gain, which may seem a small thing to bring in at 
this point, is the improvement in good-will for our trade. The 
person who thinks you can settle trade with India by suppressing 
picketing or putting on police shows that he does not understand 
the position. .It is necessary to maintain the public peace and to 
prevent intimidation, but you cannot sell goods except by good- 
will. So long as relations of good-will are lacking you cannot hope 
for trade. This improvement will be of mutual benefit. 

Finally, the Conference has, I think, created in the breasts of 
many influential Indians a feeling of trust in the sincerity of this 
country. That is no small gain. It was achieved by free con- 
ference, by direct access and equality of discussion. 

So far as the future is concerned it is not for me to speak. We 
want peace in India. At the present time we are striving for 
peace with the aid of many patriotic Indians in the interests of 
their own country. Distinguished Indian statesmen have gone 
back to wrestle with those who take another view of their country’s 
interests. Continued sincerity is required on the part of this 
country. Seeing how much we misunderstand India, how can it 
be otherwise than that they misunderstand us? If you see 
speeches decrying the results of the Conference and dispelling 
in any way the belief that the British Government intends to 
fulfil its promises to India, you will know that infinite harm is 
being done. It will be a great thing if we can maintain the 
atmosphere of sincerity which has been established at the 
Conference. 

But we should act promptly. So often delay has been to our 
disadvantage in India. If you examine the history of men now 
leading the movement for separation from this country, you will 
find that many of them ten or fifteen years ago were the most 
ardent defenders of the British connection. If we can pursue our 
aims with sincerity and speed I think we may hope to see a good 
conclusion to the Conference which has just closed. 
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Summary of Discussion. 


Str MicuaEt O’Dwy_Er said he had found in the Report of the 
Conference much vague optimism, a certain amount of shallow think- 
ing, and the skeleton of a federal system which, as Mr. Wedgwood Benn 
had said, was still to be clothed with flesh and bones. Those who 
criticised the policy of the Government were just as anxious to see 
India attain self-government; they differed in thinking that, owing to 
the bitter racial, religious and social antagonisms, it could be reached 
only by stages and not straight away. Under the Government of 
India Act of 1919, responsibility for further advance in self-government 
rested with the British Parliament, which alone could be the judge of 
the time and measure of such advance. The Simon Commission was 
appointed to advise Parliament. The Round Table Conference had 
short-circuited the proper procedure, had thrown aside the Report 
of the properly constituted Parliamentary Commission, which should 
have been made the basis of discussion for the new Bill for the better 
government of India. Tosecure the speedy realisation of the ambitions 
of a group of Indian politicians, the Government had conferred with a 
hastily summoned body of representatives nominated by the Viceroy, 
with no mandate from their own people, who had been disowned while 
in England whenever they showed any disposition to come to agree- 
ment inier se, and still more since their return to India. Indeed the 
great Muslim community had recently repudiated the ideal of federa- 
tion put forward in the Prime Minister’s closing speech at the Con- 
ference. The explanation of the change in the attitude of the Princes, 
who, as autocratic rulers, had hitherto looked at constitutional develop- 
ments in British India with suspicion, was that, alarmed by the 
declaration as regards Dominion status and the introduction of an 
exotic so-called democratic system, they asked the Viceroy for assurance 
as regards their status and rights under the new régime. But receiving 
no adequate assurances they realised it was desirable to make terms 
with the probable future rulers of British India. Hence the scheme of 
All-India Federation. The Hindu leaders at the Conference had 
cemented in a very clever way the alliance of the Princes with the 
politicians of British India. The more ambitious Princes desired to get 
rid of British paramountcy ; the Brahman leaders desired to get control 
of British India and reduce or eliminate British power. Both parties, 
by making the scheme of federation depend on the granting of self- 
government to British India, had brought the British Government to 
the conclusion that responsibility at the centre must be established. 
The British members of the Conference failed to see through this very 
astute manceuvre and were in fact hoodwinked. 

But when it came to dividing the lion’s skin the inevitable feuds 
arose; Hindu began to quarrel with Muslim; Sikhs, Depressed Classes 
and other minorities grew alarmed; all the minorities foresaw a high 
caste Hindu oligarchy permanently in power. As long as there was an 
impartial British Government the minorities knew where they were; 
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under the new Constitution the All-India Assembly would be dominated 
by the Hindus, whose predominance would be further strengthened 
by the inclusion of the Princes, mainly Hindu. The Muslims, the 
biggest minority in the world, at once demanded guarantees. That 
primary question of protection of minorities, which should have been 
settled before any approach was made to self-government, admittedly 
remained unsolved. And events in India to-day show that the Hindu- 
Muslim antagonism is fiercer than ever. The only power capable of 
maintaining internal order is British authority. But the Conference 
proposes to scrap nearly all of the British machinery discharging that 
task. The transfer of the control of police and courts from British 
hands to those of an Indian Minister meant that inevitably the Minister 
must represent one or other of the contending parties. It seemed that 
the reaction of these proposals on the welfare of the masses of the 
Indian people had been absolutely ignored. The irrigation service 
provided a further illustration. There were thirty million acres of 
irrigation, five times that of Egypt, and this enormous and beneficent 
system, created solely by British brains and capital, could not possibly 
be maintained and developed without the British engineering service, 
backed by the admirably trained Indian colleagues and assistants. 
But the Conference held that the British engineers should be dispensed 
with! The people of India did not desire these changes. They 
desired the maintenance of the element of British officials who had 
hitherto given them peace, security and impartial justice The 
speaker quoted the Khalsa, the leading Sikh paper in India, of January 
24th, which stated that the Indian population regarded the Indian 
official as much narrower in outlook and less disposed to help the weak 
than the British, and viewed the proposed transfer of control as giving 
no cause for jubilation. 

He concluded that the Conference had given no thought to the 
result of their proposals on the welfare of the masses. Constitutional 
advance was all very well, but it must not have priority over the well- 
being of the people concerned. Hence the Simon Commission wisely 
proposed, while making enormous advances to provincial autonomy, 
to keep the Central Government strong and responsible to Parliament. 


Mr. Josepu Nisstm supported the lecturer’s view rather than Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer’s. He considered that the Round Table Conference 
had taken the Simon Report as a basis, but it had not been intended to 
be the last word. The question of federation had only become a 
reality, since its publication, by the decision of the Princes to throw in 
their lot with British India. If the test was the welfare of the 320 
millions of people in India, their view appeared to be strongly that, 
having been hitherto, admirably or otherwise, governed by the British, 
they now wished for an Indian Government according to Indian ideas, 
but in co-operation with the British, who had built up gigantic interests 
in India which must be cared for. He saw no difficulty in this attitude. 
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An immense number of Indians were as attached to the British con- 
nection as any Britisher, and there was no reason for misgiving, since 
if anything went wrong the Indians would be the primary sufferers. 
He did not consider that the differences between Hindu and Muslim 
were as acute as Sir Michael O’Dwyer suggested. They were being 
adjusted. Above all, it was essential to keep faith with India. 


Mr. A. Yusur ALI said that, in setting the liabilities against the 
assets of the Round Table Conference, sentiment would not supply 
the place of details and the facts of the actual situation. Representa- 
tives at the Conference had used the same words but with different 
meanings. The Princes had certain ideas about federation which were 
entirely different from those of some of the British Indian repre- 
sentatives. The Muslims had certain ideas of self-government which 
were quite different from those of the Hindus, and amongst the Hindus 
the Mahasabha had certain ideas of provincial autonomy which he 
understood did not commend themselves to the representatives of the 
“untouchables ”’ or of labour. The Sikhs had ideas of representation 
which could not be squared with those of any other communities. 
Mr. Muhammed Ali, who joined the Round Table Conference, wanted 
independence, and not Dominion status. All were supposed to have 
agreed about Dominion status. If Dominion status meant anything, 
it meant the equality of India with, say, Canada or Ireland in the 
Councils of the Empire. Lord Reading had said quite plainly that 
equality was impossible. The Conservative representatives had 
reserved full liberty of judgment if and when details were forthcoming. 
The Round Table Delegates who returned by the S.S. Viceroy of India 
expressed in their manifesto an understanding of the result of the 
Conference wholly different from that of the White Paper. As long 
as a number of people talked about a number of subjects without coming 
to details the result could not be anything to boast of. 

Safeguards had been mentioned for such subjects as defence and 
finance. They were needed even more for minorities. A Constitution, 
however admirable on paper, might fail altogether if it had not the 
willing assent and also the enthusiastic support of all the parties that 
would have to work it. He believed that nearly all the minority 
representatives had gone back very much disappointed with the result 
of the Conference. 

While appreciating all the reasons for advance given by Mr. Wedg- 
wood Benn, whose sincerity, earnestness, and desire to do right by 
India he fully acknowledged, and while he would be the first to 
assist and co-operate in any workable scheme, was it possible 
to produce a workable Constitution in an atmosphere such as was 
indicated by the murder in Benares of a peaceful Muslim merchant 
unconnected with politics and merely desirous of carrying on his 
business, and by the subsequent state of complete disorder in that 
city? Many more things would have to be done before they could 
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congratulate themselves that they were on the right road to constitu- 
tionalism. The result would depend, not on chance assemblies, but 
on sustained work in educating the masses and the building up of that 
spirit which would make nationality not only possible but desirable 
and necessary to the progress of India. 


Sir JoHN Power, M.P., said he was sceptical of the benefits of 
conferring democracy on India at a time when it was in such disrepute 
in the West. The democratic machine had reached its fullest achieve- 
ment and had within it, like every other system, the seeds of its own 
destruction. In speaking of safeguards, did Mr. Wedgwood Benn mean 
the safeguard of the interests of Britain, and if so how were they to be 
guaranteed? Charity began at home and millions of people in Great 
Britain were dependent for a livelihood on the connection with India. 
It was surprising to find, in speaking to Indians on the question of the 
defence of India, that they thought the English people would be 
willing to send an army to India to act as mercenaries and protect a 
Government in which they had relinquished all responsible share. 


Capt. WEDGWOOD BENN said he had not dealt with the minority 


question in his address because, while very anxious to see it settled, 


the British Government felt it was not their business to meddle where 
they were not wanted. It was difficult to know where the truth lay 
in the Hindu—Muslim question. 

With reference to the Act of Parliament of 1919, the whole purpose 
of the Round Table Conference was to bring about revision of the Act 
and its Preamble. 

It was admitted by every single representative at the Conference 
that defence must be a reserved subject controlled by the Viceroy as a 
separate department. It must be remembered that the Army Budget 
represented about forty per cent. of the Central Budget of India, a 
crushing load which fell entirely on the Indian taxpayer. Eminent 
English soldiers would say that there were resources among the Indians 
on which the British could and should draw for officering the Indian 
Army. Schemes were in preparation by which the Indianisation of the 
Army would be accelerated. 

With regard to the safeguard of British interests and trade relations, 
no amount of firm government would sell goods. Good-will was a 
technical trade term and it described the mental state in which alone 
good trade could be conducted. The only real safeguard for British 
interests was the restoration of good relations with India. 





THE AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
ECONOMIC DEPRESSIONS AND THEIR 
POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES 


Address given at Chatham House on December ist, 1930 


By Dr. FEettx Somary of Ziirich, Banker 
Lecturer in Economics at Heidelberg University 
ProFessor T. E. Gregory, D.Sc.(Econ.), in the Chair. 


IT may seem presumption on the part of a Continental banker 
and economist to speak in the political centre of the world on 
the causes of the present crisis and their political consequences. 
Two circumstances, however, may serve to justify my action : 
in the summer of 1929, at a meeting of prominent leaders of 
industry and politics, I foretold the immediate approach of the 
economic crisis, in spite of the decided opinion to the contrary 
held by the principal bankers and industrialists; furthermore, I 
published a book a short time ago relating to the changes in 
economics during the last ten years which almost all Continental 
political parties, from the Hitlerites to the Bolsheviks, regarded 
as the expression of their own political convictions. 

The present economic crisis is international and general. No 
country, no people, no branch of economic life has been spared 
from its onslaught; it has hit countries where private enterprise 
is predominant, those whose economic system has been syndi- 
calised and those whose economic system has been completely 
socialised. Neither Liberalism nor Socialism have anything 
with which to reproach one another. At the very time when 
there is a widespread appeal in England for a departure from 
the old-established individualistic conception of Liberalism, the 
authors of the Report of the Russian National Bank are making 
a strong plea for the preservation of the commercial point of view, 
and one eminent theorist of German Socialism has withdrawn the 
hitherto sacrosanct assertion that Socialism is better able to 
organise the economic system than private enterprise. There 
may be disagreement as to which has been more hardly hit by 
the crisis—the representative country of strong private Capitalism, 
the United States, or the representative country of complete 
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Socialism, Russia. In any case neither the responsible leaders 
of German or American industry nor the chief officials of the 
Soviet Union foresaw the coming of the crisis. Neither theorists 
nor statesmen can say anything on this score. 

The theory of economics has, in the course of the last decade, 
adopted the principle, with increasing emphasis, that the study 
of the trade cycle is much more important than the study of 
crises—and now we find ourselves in the midst of the greatest 
crisis which the world has seen for a century. Several years ago, 
to the great annoyance of my academic colleagues, I was already 
deriding the fashion for writings on stabilisation, and I laid strong 
emphasis upon the point that we were further from stability then 
than we had been for three generations. Statesmen were even 
less successful than economists, and institutions created during 
the last few years, such as, for example, the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, cannot be regarded, even by the most 
convinced of optimists, as suitable instruments for the elimina- 
tion of the difficulties of the present. If the great influence 
which an international credit institution could exercise at present 
is compared with the positively absurd réle which the Bale 
institution plays, my view of the situation can scarcely be dis- 
regarded. In the midst of the general crash the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements is discussing where the Bank of Latvia 
should place its gold deposits. 

It is really astounding that so many diligent observers should 
have failed tu recognise the signs of an approaching crisis, for 
assuredly there have been no lack of indications. Every writer 
on trade cycles should have recognised the phenomena to which 
he was assigning the leading réles in his own subject—monetary 
mechanism, the part played by credit and interest, the relation 
between production and changes in the population, the dis- 
proportion between the development: of preduction in different 
countries. Even judging according to purely superficial external 
phenomena, the time would-now be ripe for a period of falling 
prices. 1848-73 was a period of * ‘rising prices, 1873-95 a period 
of falling prices, so that even without the Great War there should 
have been a turning-point about 1920. The War merely post- 
poned the date of this turning-point but did not do away with it. 

Such chronological calculations may be called superficial but, 
as early as 1926, it could have been foreseen that there would be 
a decrease in gold production before very long. An eventual 
international scarcity of gold could have been mitigated by 
co-operative action on the part of the Central Banks, but it was 
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precisely in 1926 and 1927 that the principal Continental Central 
Banks began to depart from the Gold Exchange Standard and to 
hoard gold, France alone hoarding the enormous amount of 
£400,000,000 within the period of four years. Journalists and 
economists continued to publish articles on concerted action by 
the Banks and the solidarity of the Banks of Issue, but in reality 
the very opposite action was being taken. On the basis of the 
price index the Banks of Issue should have held a gold reserve 
50 to 70 per cent. higher than that of pre-War times as soon as 
the level of the quantity of pre-War production had been reached. 
This level was reached in Russia in 1926, but in most countries 
it had been surpassed several years before. The renewal of the 
practice of gold hoarding, the enforcement of stricter rules by the 
Continental Banks of Issue, which demanded partial gold cover 
not only for notes but also for deposits, and the lack of gold in 
circulation seemed to lay the foundation for a comparative 
scarcity of the monetary metal and, with it, for a fall in prices. 

The fall of prices made itself felt most markedly in inter- 
national trade, in raw materials, colonial products and in rye. 
Never before had there been so many price-fixing schemes, and 
they were all, without exception, unsuccessful. On the other 
hand, the prices of manufactured goods remained at the high level 
of 1920, and this fact brought with it two consequences. Raw 
materials could not be sold in such quantities as to keep pace 
with the fall in prices, and the purchasing power of the producers 
of raw materials, on this account and because of the disparity 
between the prices of raw materials and other goods, became still 
more sharply restricted. What we think of to-day as a crisis in 
Australia, the Argentine and Brazil, as a deep depression in 
Canada, as a farmers’ problem in the United States and as an 
agrarian problem in Russia and Eastern Europe, all arise from 
this same source. The crisis began in these countries and was 
followed by stagnation in English industry, which had in these 
countries its principal export market. On the other hand, 
organised industry on the Continent and in the United States 
could maintain their high level of prices and gain a temporary 
advantage through the increasing difference between the price 
of raw materials and that of finished goods. 

Since 1927 a new era of industrial prosperity appeared to have 
begun in Germany, Italy and the United States, and it was in 
these countries that there was a wild speculation in shares. But 
this period of industrial prosperity while the price of raw materials 
was falling could not endure. On the one hand, prices were high, 
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organised industries were expanding and the wages of workers in 
those industries were rising, while, on the other, the general level 
of purchasing power was falling, in the colonies, among farmers 
all over the world, public employees, workers outside the organised 
industries and among the unemployed. The disequilibrium thus 
set up became more acute from month to month. For some 
time the profits gained by Stock Exchange speculation masked 
the true situation, and such profits were extremely high. In 
Germany in the short period from 1925 to 1927 the prices of the 
principal securities were tripled, and in the United States from 
1927 to 1929 there was an even greater increase; and this occurred 
during a period when population was almost stationary and when 
the purchasing power of a large part of the world had already 
been destroyed. 

Speculation first broke down in Germany and in Italy when 
American capital was needed in America and when the New 
York rates were higher than those of Berlin and Milan. Perhaps 
I may give the impression that I am over-estimating the import- 
ance of Stock Exchange variations and of the movement of short- 
term money from one centre to another. Will you allow me to 
show you why I regard this factor as one of the most important in 
the present crisis ? 

The London money market is a market for bankers and trade 
bills; the New York market is a market for Stock Exchange 
credits. The London rate fixes the interest for the world’s trade, 
the New York rate fixes the interest for the stockbroker and for 
stock speculations. In periods of prosperity there is no upper 
limit to the call-rate; the Federal Reserve Banks have no 
influence upon the call-market and their rate has no significance 
at such a time. The big New York banks were prepared to 
guarantee credits on the Stock Exchange market for a commission 
of 4 per cent., and thereby it was possible to grant dollar credits 
on an absolutely secure basis, yielding the excessively high 
returns of the New York call-market. The New York Stock 
Exchange had at its disposal during 1928 and until October 1929 
nearly fifteen times as much money as at the peak of the greatest 
pre-War boom. American banks and capitalists concentrated 
their liquid capital in the call-loan market and withdrew their 
credits from Europe; but, in addition, great masses of European 
funds were attracted by the enormous interest rates ruling in the 
call-market, running for many months at an average of I0 to 
14 per cent., with the guarantee of one of the biggest banks in 


New York. No wonder that even the European Banks of Issue, 
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with the unique exception of the Bank of England, were lending 
large sums of money to the New York call-market and, indirectly, 
to the American speculator—a curious by-product of the gold 
exchange standard ! 

The magnetic power of the New York call-market had two 
consequences. First, the rise in the price of the principal American 
industrial shares was so great that the yield on the leading common 
shares was reduced to 2 per cent.; on the other hand, industrial 
investments in every other part of the world, and especially in 
Europe, lost all their attractiveness. Who would invest money 
in European industry when he could get 12 per cent. for his 
money from the best banks in New York? We and our friends 
were recommended by many English brokers to sell all our 
English shares and invest the proceeds in the United States, 
because they felt that English shares had lost all their future 
prospects. At the very time when American industry could get 
fresh capital in unlimited amounts at a yield of 2 per cent. or 
less, solvent European industries had to pay at least g per cent. 
or more for the little money they managed to obtain. Never 
during the last two centuries has the difference between capital 
rates in civilised countries been so great as since 1928. With 
such variations in rates competition for capital became impossible. 

Let us consider the consequences of this situation in the 
United States and in Europe. I hold to a well-established prin- 
ciple that it is better to sell shares when their yield is lower than 
the money market rate and to buy them when their yield is 
higher. If the difference between the money market rate and 
the yield on shares increases, then a crisis is approaching. In 
the two years 1928 and 1929 the yield on American shares was 
2 per cent., while the call-rate was 12 and 14 per cent.; this 
difference could only be maintained on the basis of a continuous 
rise in the price of shares. It was a miracle that the upward 
trend of share prices could last for eighteen months when the 
money market rate was 10 per cent. higher than the yield, but 
an even greater miracle was the surprise of New York bankers 
at the subsequent crash. I deduce a new economic law, if you 
will allow me to say so, ‘‘ that bankers’ intelligence is in inverse 
proportion to the gold stocks of their country ’’—New York and 
Paris are clear illustrations of this law. The crash on the Stock 
Exchange upset the whole industrial situation of the United States. 
With Stock Exchange losses of at least thirty billion dollars the 
prosperity period was ended for a long time to come. 

It was a great surprise to Europe, including Great Britain, 
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that the capital lent to the New York market did not return to 
the home countries after the American crash. Naturally, I do 
not mean the sums lost, but the bulk of the money loaned remained 
where it was and no relief to the European situation was afforded. 

Here we approach another factor in the crisis—the new 
organisation of the international capital market. Before the 
War the richer countries made loans to the poorer, England 
to the Dominions or to South America, France to Russia, and so 
on. The stream of capital continues to flow in these days but in 
a rather more sporadic manner. Capital now more often flows in 
the opposite direction, that is, from the poorer to the richer 
countries. Inflation, or fear of inflation, the enormous increase 
in taxation—particularly death duties and income tax—are 
driving savings out of England, Germany, Italy and the Austrian 
Succession States to the United States, Switzerland, Sweden, 
that is, to the richest countries in the world; this movement, 
which was unknown before the War, began after the War and is 
increasing every year. The consequences are more profound 
than public opinion realises. 

You all remember the words of Adam Smith, that in Holland 
only very rich men could live on interest, because the rate of 
interest, owing to the absence of risks, was only 14 per cent., 
while, on the other hand, in China, the abnormally high rate of 
12 per cent. was needed in order to attract capital. This was 
written a hundred and fifty years ago. And what have we now? 
In Switzerland iv-day, as in the Holland of Adam Smith’s time, 
the rate of interest is now I per cent., and in the course of the 
last twelve years it has never exceeded 2} per cent. On the 
other hand, we have no need to go as far as China to find a pro- 
hibitive rate for investments. On the northern Swiss frontier 
even the Chinese rate of 12 per cent. quoted by Adam Smith 
would not be a sufficient inducement for most of our neighbours. 
The day before I left Ziirich for London the largest of the German 
banks offered us about a million pounds’ worth of first mortgage 
bonds, with the joint guarantee of all the savings banks of South- 
West Germany, from Frankfurt to the Swiss frontier, at a net 
rate of 114 per cent.; no buyer could be found in Switzerland. 
This rate was unattractive for home and foreign capital alike, 
and the country in question was not China but the most 
progressive industrial country in Central Europe. 

It is true that free trade and free immigration no longer 
exist, but capital can still move freely, and it flows directly to 
the strongest centres. The so-called political payments (repara- 
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tions) and the gold exchange standard also work in the same 
direction. The discount rate has lost its regulating power over 
such capital, and the richer countries do not send sufficient 
capital to the poorer, because they suffer from political fears, 
like France, or economic fears, like Switzerland and Sweden. 
In part, the owners do not want to repatriate their capital, and 
how is it possible for foreigners to grant credits to a country 
which is losing the confidence of its own nationals? Such a 
situation can endure for a year or two but not for a long period. 
How can Germany and Italy find the capital needed for invest- 
ment in industry? And—a very urgent question—what will be 
the ultimate position of the big banks, who are the chief lenders 
of cash and credit, in those countries where it has been impossible 
to sell shares or bonds for three years? This situation is arousing 
fear and anxiety among the chief European bankers and indus- 
trialists. Never before, even in the inflationary period, has the 
flight of capital assumed such vast proportions as it has at the 
present time. In the last few weeks many responsible men coming 
from Germany, Italy, Czechoslovakia, have been asking me the 
same question: How can our own country avoid Communism ? 
An old friend of mine, a Viennese banker, made fun of himself 
by saying, “ I would never have thought that any one man could 
have feared as many things as I do.” If you listen to the 
majority, not of timid rentiers alone, but of prominent industrial 
leaders, you soon get the impression that the three Apocalyptic 
horsemen, Marx, Engels and Lenin, are preparing to ride to the 
Rhine to make the downfall of capitalism a reality. Feelings 
such as these dominate the mind of the European bourgeoisie 
and ought not to be ridiculed, since they paralyse industrial 
initiative. 

Let us survey all the factors which seem to work towards 
Communism in Europe. First, the agricultural crisis, which 
extends from the Russian frontier, through Poland and North 
Germany, to the Elbe—in all these districts the large landowners 
are engaged in a desperate and hopeless fight against the crisis, 
similar to the struggle of the English landowners a century ago. 
This agrarian barrier against the Asiatic invasion appears to 
be breaking down. Secondly, the middle class in the German 
towns has lost courage and is in despair; in the short period of 
fifteen years they have lost their savings three times over—in 
the War, in the inflationary period, and in the present crisis. 
These last losses are extremely heavy; the fall in the market 
price of the Chemical Trust shares alone between 1927 and 1930 
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means an aggregate reduction from 200 to 45 million pounds, 
more than all the speculative losses of Germany during the 
entire Imperial era. Thirdly, the elimination of the private 
banks; the capital of all the private banks in Frankfurt is now 
reduced to 2 per cent. of its value in 1914; many of the joint stock 
banks, once the financial supporters of private enterprise, are 
now, because of their heavy losses, hoping for State aid. Capital- 
ists in Germany and Italy are without confidence, bankers without 
optimism, bonds cannot be sold while prices continue to fall. 
Despair and helplessness are all around us ! 

But it is a far cry from these factors to Communism. The 
agricultural workers of North Germany—and even in Poland, 
where the situation is more dangerous—want land for them- 
selves and not a transfer of land to the State. The declining 
middle classes are turning, not to Communism, but to extreme 
Nationalism. Above all, the disintegration of Europe makes 
Communism an absolute impossibility. Communism means the 
organisation of the import and export trade by the State, it means 
that private trade with foreign countries is forbidden, so that 
each individual transaction would gain a political character. 

This system might become a reality in Russia, where foreign 
trade is small compared to the extent of the country and the 
size of the population. In spite of all her efforts and in spite 
of ‘“‘dumping,’”’ Russia’s imports and exports are less in abso- 
lute amounts than those of Switzerland with her 34 millions 
of inhabitants; the amount of the Swiss balance of payments is 
about double that of Russia. This means that every Swiss is 
a hundred times more interested in foreign trade than every 
Russian; and other European countries, even if the facts are 
not so overwhelming, cannot be compared with Russia. The 
Bolshevik system could never be imposed as long as Europe is 
divided into over two dozen different States, and it certainly 
cannot be introduced in a period of declining working-class power. 
Only two eventualities would bring about a change—the creation 
of a United States of Europe, which indeed does not seem very 
likely nowadays; or the outbreak of another war which would 
force the different countries towards a strong economic 
centralisation. 

Here we approach the crux of the present situation; I know 
that responsible English political opinion regards this question 
much more calmly than either Paris, Rome, Moscow or Berlin. 
I hope that my friends in England are right. I am just a little 
doubtful as to whether the Continent may not have a finer feeling 
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for such an eventuality, given that war is a Continental speciality 
or hobby. I would deny that a crisis increases the danger of 
Communism, but I cannot deny that it increases the danger 
of war. The crisis is depriving the autocrats of the possibility 
of winning popular economic success in their own country 
and may induce one or other of them to win glory by foreign 
expansion, particularly if his political position is in jeopardy. 
And to-day there are autocrats everywhere, and not one of them 
would quietly retire if he lost power. In almost all the countries 
north, south and east of the Swiss frontier the successful statesman 
has begun his career with imprisonment; and it is a remarkable 
phenomenon of the present age, and one which psychiatry should 
study, that a man who has spent some years of his life in prison 
has an urge to inflict the same on others. Very often this 
seems to be the real purpose of his political ambition. We can 
distinguish these autocracies in countries where the opposition 
is either killed, imprisoned, or dispossessed of their means. But 
a civilised country like England, where everybody respects the 
party leaders, cannot imagine the bitterness of hate or the 
terrible struggle for mere existence which is ravaging Europe at 
the present time. In radicalised countries like Germany, Poland, 
or Yugoslavia, Socialism means a very moderate, sometimes even 
a conservative, party. All this was of no real importance at the 
time of the Locarno Pact, but it is beginning to be felt as a definite 
danger now that the inveterate hatred between the two neigh- 
bouring countries has revived. 

We are rapidly approaching a turning-point in European 
affairs. If an entente between Italy and Germany were to 
replace the Briand-Stresemann epoch, it would be difficult to 
avoid the danger of war. The rise of the Hitler party was a direct 
consequence of the crisis, which drove large masses of a ruined 
people into the arms of the most radical of the Nationalist leaders. 
Hitler’s former colleague, Ludendorff, tries in vain to persuade 
the younger generation that a war of aggression by Europe as a 
whole against France and the Little Entente would lead to 
complete disaster; but the starving and the desperate do not 
listen to arguments. 

Political reasons of the first magnitude, as well as economic 
reasons, demand a rapid termination of the world crisis. What 
can be done to this end? Some people expect that the crisis 
will be solved by a reduction of American tariffs or by a reduction 
of political debts on the part of America. I am quite sure that 
this is inevitable, but I am by no means certain that it will come 
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about at the right time. What is needed is immediate action, 
and I can think of only two methods by which the situation could 
be radically altered ; the first is the adjustment of prices of finished 
goods to those of raw materials, through a reduction in the price 
of finished goods and an increase in raw material prices. The 
raw material market, whose collapse was one of the causes of the 
crisis, might be revived by an efficient policy of State purchase. 
I would adopt this method only as an exceptional measure. If 
the objection is raised that this implies new valorisation schemes, 
let me say at once that I do not propose that the entire stock of 
any market should be purchased and that there is a marked 
difference between buying at the cheapest moment (which is what 
I propose) and buying at the dearest moment (which was implied 
in earlier valorisation schemes). The acquisition of food-stuffs 
and other raw materials at low prices would facilitate the cheapen- 
ing of the prices of finished goods, which can be brought about 
only through a reduction in wages and through the breaking of 
the cartels and syndicates, those parasites of our economic life. 

The second method for the liquidation of the crisis is the 
attempt to restore political confidence in Europe. As long as 
France hoards and Germany invests her savings outside her own 
borders, a recovery on the Continent is impossible. Europe has 
no lack of capital; what she needs is confidence. I am convinced 
that France and Germany, working separately, will not find a 
way out; England must bring them together a second time. If 
Great Britain has neither the will nor the strength to do so, then 
the present crisis will be but a prelude to a dark period to which 
the historian of the future will give the name “ Between Two 
Wars.” 


Summarised record of Discussion : 


Mr. E. M. H. Lioyp said it was a great privilege to hear a Conti- 
nental expert of Dr. Somary’s standing give an intimate picture 
covering such a wide range. In the extremely depressing state of the 
world he understood Dr. Somary would pick out the position of the 
primary food-stuffs and raw materials as the pivotal point where 
the situation was most out of gear, and he had put forward a sugges- 
tion that possibly some emergency action might be taken. Exactly 
how and why the prices of primary products had fallen to such an 
extent was one of the mysteries which would repay more research. 
In a period of inflation buyers in the wholesale markets went on 
buying, and the more they bought the higher prices rose and the 
bigger were their profits; so during a slump, merchants and specu- 
lators in the world markets, counting on a fall, helped to bring the 
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fall about. By a vicious circle the more prices fell the more the 
situation got out of equilibrium. The state to which the existing 
situation had got out of equilibrium was astounding. He thought it 
would be true to say that the level of wholesale prices had got 
altogether out of proportion, and that to say there had been over- 
production was not enough to account for the prices of wheat, sugar, 
wool, rubber and other products. He had been struck by an article 
on the sugar position in which the writer had stated that the trouble 
was not over-production or under-consumption but under-buying. 
The production of sugar had been increasing steadily for the last six 
or seven years—the last crop had been estimated at twenty-eight 
million tons—and meanwhile there was nothing to suggest that con- 
sumption had not kept fairly steady; it was estimated at rather less 
than twenty-eight million tons. The writer suggested that what he 
called the “ optical illusion ” of a glut in the market could be accounted 
for if there were more information as to the reduction of invisible 
stocks. Traders were reducing their inventories and tending to buy 
from hand to mouth. If that were so, there ought to be some common- 
sense method of devising emergency action to meet it. Did Dr. Somary 
think it was necessary, adequate or desirable for the State to step in 
at this stage? If the right result was to be secured, would it not be 
desirable for the Central Banks—preferably of England and the 
United States acting together—to extend the technique of central 
banking and, instead of buying securities, buy some of these staple 
products to the extent of, say, {100 million? New money would then 
be directed straight to the produce markets where the desired effect 
was to be produced. 


THE Hon. GEORGE PEEL said that Dr. Somary had shown clearly 
that, while there had been a great fall in the prices of raw materials 
and food, the consumer had not got the advantage of cheaper prices. 
One might think that as soon as that dislocation had been remedied, 
consumption would increase and the evils would be remedied. He 
ventured to think there was another and deeper cause than this, in 
the enormous increase of activity in the productive power of the 
world. Whereas in the nineteenth century consumption outran pro- 
duction, the converse was true in the twentieth century. Many indus- 
tries were only using half their capacity for production, and that state 
of things constituted an enormous waste of capital. The remedy in 
his opinion was not to be found in State control but in the co-ordination 
of the industries themselves. In the past the problem had been that 
of capital against labour; it had now become the problem of 
Labour against Labour, the labour forces of America, France, Ger- 
many, Britain, against each other; in the cotton industry, for instance, 
the labour forces of India, Japan, America, and Britain against each 
other. This problem would still have to be faced when the dislocation 
of prices as between retailer and producer had been settled, and the 
solution could only come through co-ordination of the industries 
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themselves as between nation and nation. The Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements was an example of the method, something abso- 
lutely new in the co-ordination of the banking industry. Something 
similar ought to be done in the great industries of the world so that 
productivity could be kept in check and regulated according to the 
needs and consumption of the world. In that way also the peace of 
the world, which the lecturer felt to be so greatly threatened, could 
best be forwarded. The League of Nations was finding it almost 
impossible to do anything as regards tariffs or armaments, but if the 
industries of the world were to become co-ordinated on some such 
basis as he had suggested, the League of Nations would find an easier 
way of forming new friendships in the world. 


Mr. R. E. W. JosEpH asked if Dr. Somary would expand what he had 
said in drawing a contrast between the trade cycle and the state of 
economic crisis. He had thought they were two aspects of the same 
phenomenon. Secondly, he asked if Dr. Somary did not think action 
might be taken by the Bank for International Settlements as a means 
of remedying the credit situation. Dr. Somary had seemed to hint 
that this might be a potent factor, but that it was not able to do any- 
thing of the sort at the present time. If the Bank for International 
Settlements could bring about greater co-operation between Central 
Banks for the controlling of credit on a world basis, it would surely 
be a better and easier remedy than State buying and selling. 


A MEMBER said that one of the chief causes of the industrial crisis 
was that more than half the population of the world—India, China, 
Egypt and Russia—was in a state of unrest, mainly owing to political 
matters. This large proportion of the consumers of the world had 
withdrawn its normal consumptive powers. Was not the remedy to 
be found rather in some different attitude towards the East? 


A MEMBER pointed out, with reference to the suggestion that 
Government purchase of raw materials might be a remedy, that the 
wheat pools in Canada and Australia and the Farm Board of the 
United States were purchasing on those lines, and that the agricultural 
depression, especially in connection with wheat, was more acute in 
those countries than anywhere else. 


Mr. HuGH QUIGLEY said he was so completely in agreement with 
Dr. Somary that he could not be as controversial as he would have 
wished. He referred to Dr. Somary’s very complete analysis of 
the world crisis in an article in the Deutsche Volkswirt. He would 
like to know what Dr. Somary thought of Great Britain’s responsi- 
bility for the present state of economic and political unrest in Europe. 
In his own opinion it was not small. Dr. Somary had skilfully avoided 
such questions as reparations, the gold standard, international debt 
settlements, but he himself considered that Great Britain incurred 
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great responsibility by solidifying the international debt situation 
through the American Debt Agreement, and still more so through the 
French Debt Agreement. It was impossible to speak of cancellation 
of debts while France was in a position to lose everything and gain 
nothing by cancellation. There had been visible the same incapacity 
to take a long-sighted view of industrial and financial affairs throughout 
Great Britain’s post-War history. Politics and not finance had been 
considered and economics had been subject to prejudice and the 
imposition of special theses in the most amazing way. It might not 
be a bad thing if some little honest study were devoted to Adam Smith. 
There had been excessive laudation of the doctrines of Karl Marx in 
one political group and equally fanatical praise of artificial orthodoxy 
and conservatism in another, but no real study of the inter-relations 
between industry and finance in any one country, or between inter- 
national industry and finance or between international politics and 
finance had been genuinely attempted or achieved. The whole 
economic situation, national and international, required investigation. 
It was difficult to see how one could get out of the mess created now 
by years of sheer experimentalism without any scientific examination 
behind it. In spite of the enormous accumulation of graphs, charts, 
and statistics, which covered the industrial landscape on the other 
side of the Atlantic, there had been almost complete neglect of the 
trade cycle in the scientific and logical aspects or definitions. No 
excuse should be made for the lack of clear thinking and the lack of 
courage in political matters. Such a lack might be due to psychological 
factors of some importance arising out of the post-War feeling of 
insecurity when nobody knew what ought to be done, or even what 
ought to be studied. 

He disagreed with Dr. Somary’s suggestion that one way out of 
the crisis would be to increase the prices of raw materials by State 
purchase. Dr. Somary had also said that cartels and syndicates ought 
to be abolished as the curse of industrial civilisation. But how could 
there be State purchase or control without some form of co-ordination 
and cartelisation in industry? Co-ordination through the cartel as it 
functioned at the time was justifiable, especially in Germany, where it 
had operated to bridge over the gap between the cost of production 
and the cost of living and between wholesale and retail prices. If 
co-ordination was complete there would be no need for State control, 
and only after such co-ordination could there be purchase of raw 
material with a possible increase in prices as suggested by Dr. Somary. 
Obviously there must also be co-ordination of financial policy and some 
direct connection between credit and production. The crisis of the 
time was not a production crisis, but a crisis of communications, ship- 
ments, transfers of the material produced, and a lack of adjustment 
between wages and other costs of production. Study in that direction 
would produce results of value. The League of Nations, on the political 
and economic side, was based too much on formule and was not a centre 
of actual research or dissemination of truth. What was required was 
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some courageous economist at the head of affairs to state exactly what 
the position was and to stick to it. Dr. Somary’s address was of great 
value in opening up new perspectives which ought to be considered. 


Mr. P. C. SToKEs asked how Dr. Somary considered that the prin- 
ciple of State purchase of the excessive stocks would solve the problem 


of their distribution. 


Mr. W. Piercy said Dr. Somary had outlined two alternative 
methods of dealing with the situation. On the one hand there was 
the proposal to assist in the increase of the volume of currency by 
some kind of international action which would persuade France to lend 
money abroad and Germany to retain money at home, and on the 
other hand there was the proposal for some form of action which 
would assist in the readjustment of all prices to the new volume of 
credit. He would be very glad if Dr. Somary could give some more 
detailed outline of the nature of the deliberate action he would propose 
on the one side of the question or on the other. 


A MEMBER said that there were two quite different points to be 
borne in mind. The crisis was both economic and political, and it 
was a question how far the economic crisis had brought on the political 
crisis, or how far the political crisis had brought on the economic 
crisis. There could be no doubt that the political crisis in this case 
had been enormously intensified by the economic crisis. If the 
world level of prices had not fallen so remarkably in the last eighteen 
months there would probably not have been the revolutions in South 
America, the Hitler movement in Germany, the existent situation in 
Austria, and the political situation in Russia or Italy. Although the 
immediate political situation had been enormously accentuated by the 
trade depression, it still left open the vast issue as to what the antece- 
dents of both the political and economic movements were. The world 
was constantly in the habit of forgetting that there were various 
elements of strain in the modern world which had not been present to 
anything like the same extent before the War. There had always been 
trade cycles, and it was likely they would remain a phenomenon in the 
economic life of the world, for at any rate the next generation, but 
there had never been a trade cycle so enormously influenced by the 
growing divergences between the economic interests of the world at 
large and the economic interests of European and extra-European 
nationalities. Every country had pursued a policy of exclusion and 
restriction with no consideration for the results on economic life outside 
its own frontiers. In that respect the trade cycle had been operating 
in an environment markedly different from anything there had been 
before the War. 

In the second place, although a trade crisis might be expected to 
intensify the problems of South America, the European political situa- 
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tion must have been exceedingly weak if a trade crisis, even of such 
magnitude, could create such acute disorganisation. 

The third thing, which cut across the world point of view end the 
national point of view, was the question of wholesale and retail prices. 
He would agree with Mr. Quigley in a plea for a return to Adam Smith 
and the tenets of the Manchester School. The readjustment of whole- 
sale to retail prices involved a readjustment of somebody’s income 
to somebody else’s, and hitherto the only attempt to solve the 
problem had been by allowing the agrarian classes to become 
bankrupt. Nobody believed that anybody’s income should be altered 
below its existing amount. How long things could go on like this no 
one knew. There was a restriction of economic freedom, and the real 
problem was how this might be restored. 


Dr. Somary, in replying, said that the actual crisis could not be 
based on any one movement. As far as he could see there were three 
movements in connection : the monetary movement, the disproportion 
between raw material prices and the prices of finished goods, and the 
political movement. The breakdown of stock exchange speculation 
in Germany, Italy, and then the United States had been the conse- 
quence of these three movements. The effect from the monetary side 
was indirect, not direct ; and action taken by the Central: Banks would 
not bring immediate relief. 

Mr. Peel had suggested a co-ordination of industries analogous to 
the co-operation of the banks of issue, but the co-operation of the 
banks of issue was not a reality. Such co-operation would mean that 
a bank having fifteen or twenty thousand million francs in gold and 
foreign bills would help another bank of a financially weak country. 
Exceptional help from time to time was given, but the strong banks 
of issue showed not the slightest tendency to divide their gold or assets 
with the other banks. The Bank for International Settlements was 
in this direction a failure because it was investing in nearly the same 
manner as the other banks of issue. The Federal Reserve Banks 
were now not giving a penny to the Bank for International Settlements, 
and the deposits from the French Bank were relatively very small. 
A world bank was as far off as ever. Big States had been hoarding 
gold for six years and the gold exchange standard is very unpopular to- 
day. In that matter international co-operation did not exist. 

It had been suggested that the difference between production and 
consumption was the result of political unrest in India, China, and 
Russia. But those peoples had been in a disturbed condition for six, 
seven, or eight years, during a period of world prosperity. Certainly 
the Chinese situation had some influence, but it was not very great. 
The entire purchasing power of all those countries was not high, and 
China, with four hundred million inhabitants, would be found in 
normal times to import an extremely low amount as compared with 
any small European country. 

The Russian question, in the same way, was not a decisive factor. 
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It also had been in existence for ten or twelve years, and in the most 
favourable period of the working of the Soviet system Russia had not 
imported very large quantities. 

He emphasised the importance of the difference in price between 
the raw materials and the finished goods. It was a point which must 
be insisted upon because it was a question of the difference between 
organised and unorganised production. The process of cartelisation 
meant that the prices of the finished goods were very often fixed on 
the basis of those industrial units which produced at the most expensive 
rates. This was the most important reason why the prices of finished 
goods were not lower. He instanced the working of the locomotive 
and wagon industries in Germany, where the buyers were the German 
State railways and so many of the finished products were booked each 
year from each establishment. Some people compared the lack of 
industrial organisation in England very unfavourably with the more 
highly organised Continental system, but though in times of transitory 
depressions cartelisation might be helpful, it was a very definite handi- 
cap in times of steadily falling prices, and the various Governments 
would find it a very disagreeable business to break through the system 
on the Continent. In the cartel the merchant was largely replaced by 
the secretary, and in place of fifty good merchants there was often one 
secretary working alone whose only obligation was not to permit a 
reduction of prices. All the adventurous spirit of the merchant was 
lost. The same thing was true of the trades unions; the secretary 
was a lost man if wages were reduced. Eighty per cent. of modern 
parliaments were composed of the secretaries of trades unions or cartels. 
This was the most important difficulty which must be overcome if 
reduction of prices was to be attained. 

From the side of the raw materials something could be done through 
State buying; it was true that neither the Canadian wheat pool nor 
other valorisation schemes had any success, but these valorisations 
were made in a period of very high prices, and there was the great 
fault that each State was buying the produce of its own country. 
While Brazil was buying its own coffee, who would have any con- 
fidence? The psychological effect was the exact opposite and millions 
of pounds had been wasted. If England (or Germany with English 
loans) had bought up the wool of Australia to bring cheap wool to the 
textile industry the consequences would have been quite different. 
Prices were so low because everyone was waiting for another lowering 
of prices. The psychological effect would be altered if a big consuming 
country would buy raw materials, for it was not true that there was a 
general over-production; the existing problem was that buyers were 
waiting for prices to fall still lower. They were right in waiting for 
lower prices of finished goods, but wrong to wait for lower prices of raw 
materials, and if it was seen that some buyers were going to buy the 
situation would be changed. State action rather than action by 
banks of issue or industrial action was to be preferred as a transitory 
measure. There was sufficient money in the world if only confidence 
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could be restored, and each State could easily find the money needed 
for this purpose. 

In replying to Mr. Hugh Quigley he would agree almost along the 
whole line. It was one of the most significant features of our time that 
neither changes of impossible frontiers nor reasonable settlements of 
international financial engagements could be attained by peaceful 
negotiations. 

The political side of the situation was a very serious one. He had 
noticed with interest and pleasure that some of his remarks made a 
humorous impression on a London audience; but in all his life he had 
not seen so dangerous a situation as the present. How, otherwise than 
by political preoccupations, could it be explained that one country had 
I per cent. interest and its neighbour 11 and that the 11 per cent. rate 
was not attractive? If one country accumulated more gold in four years 
than all the European banks of issue together in the hundred years 
preceding the War, then it was to be regarded as a war measure. What 
explanation could be found for one State accumulating such enormous 
gold hoarding and not lending anything to the other State? If the 
question were answered by saying that one State had no confidence 
in the other, then it would be the work of all the States under the 
leadership of England to restore confidence. The moment inter- 
national action restored confidence and the fear of war was ended, 
there would be sufficient capital in Europe to buy raw materials and 
to invest capital which was in the meantime simply lying idle. This 
action could only be led by England; England was the one natural 
leader of the Continent and could not be replaced by any other 
country. If political confidence were restored the crisis would only 
be an episode; if not it would be the first act of a tragedy. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE U.S.A. 


Address given at Chatham House on February 3rd, 1931 
By Mr. H. B. Bur er, C.B. 
Deputy-Director of the International Labour Office 


PROFESSOR HENRY Cray in the Chair. 


I po not think I need emphasise, before an audience such as 
this, that the phenomenon of unemployment in America is a 
matter of very grave concern to all of us. In other countries 
hit by the depression—which means almost every country of any 
industrial importance—it has become fashionable to ascribe the 
present state of things to what are called world causes. Though 
no doubt it is true that there are causes beyond the power of any 
one country to find a solution, nevertheless the disturbance of 
such a very large economic unit as the United States is an event 
of prime significance. It is clear that as long as the United 
States has lost prosperity it is unlikely to return to other parts 
of the world. American troubles cannot, therefore, leave us 
indifferent, still less can they give us any cause for rejoicing. 

I will endeavour to state the facts of the situation as far as I 
was able to gather them, and to suggest a certain number of 
queries, and I hope that the economic knowledge and intelligence 
of the audience will use the material so supplied in trying to find 
a solution to the riddle of prosperity. 

The first point to get clear is the actual extent of unemploy- 
ment in the United States. Of course there are no official 
statistics, as there is no system of unemployment insurance and 
no effective system of employment exchanges; so the estimates 
of unemployment are to some extent guess-work, or at any rate 
no more than estimates. At the same time so much work has 
been done during the last ten years in analysing employment in 
America, that one can say with a good deal of confidence that the 
general limits are not very difficult to define. 

In the first place, I think the starting-point has to be found in 
what may be called the normal figure of unemployment, that is 
to say, the number of men and women who are out of work on 
the average in a normal year. In that connection there are two 
estimates which practically coincide and which are worthy of 
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considerable respect. The United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics estimated that in January 1928, when prosperity was in 
full blast, there were 1,874,000 people out of work. In the Report 
presented by the Committee on Recent Economic Changes which 
appeared in 1929,1 it was estimated that in 1927 the number of 
people out of work was on the average 2,055,000. These two 
independent .estimates practically coincide. That average is 
regarded by some American economists as on the low side, as 
they consider it did not take sufficient account of clerical and 
miscellaneous occupations, in which a very low allowance was 
made for unemployment. But I think one may take it as a 
rough starting-point that during normal times, when trade is 
good, the figure of two million people out of work on the average 
at any given moment is probably not very inaccurate. When 
you think of the size of the United States and its population of 
122 million people, it is by no means an improbable figure. 

The next point is a comparison between the months of July 
1929 and July 1930. The first symptoms of depression began to 
show themselves in the summer of 1929, and in October of that 
year the collapse took place in the stock market, so that a com- 
parison of the state of things at those two dates, at an interval 
of twelve months, enables one to measure fairly accurately the 
extent of the depression. Although there are no unemployment 
statistics, there are fairly good employment statistics, collected and 
published every month by the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, which cover about a third of the manufacturing field. 
These statistics show that in those twelve months employment 
declined by 16 per cent. in manufacturing industry, which works 
out at about 1,200,000 people; by 10 per cent. on the railways, 
whichZworks out at 172,000 people; by about 100,000 people in 
mining, and probably 500,000 in building. In addition, there is 
a large indeterminate class of occupations which are generally 
designated in America as the “ white collar” occupations, cover- 
ing persons not employed in manual labour but in all kinds of 
ancillary services. Nobody knows how many people there were 
out of work in this class, but the number was considerable. If 
one put it at a million, one would certainly be on the conservative 
side. If these are all added to the normal two millions, you get 
roughly five million people out of work in July of last year. 


' 1 Recent Economic Changes in the United States. Report of the Committee on 

Recent Economic Changes, of the President’s Conference on Unemployment, 
including the reports of a special staff of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 2 vols. 1929. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 8vo. xxxvi + 


950 pp. 37s. 6d. 
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If you look at the production figures, known to be accurate 
and trustworthy, you find confirmation of that estimate. The 
general figure of manufacturing production declined by 33 per 
cent. In some industries it was even more rapid. The iron and 
steel index figure for July 1929 was 152, for July 1930 it was 93, 
showing a drop of 59 points. The index figure for automobiles for 
July 1929 was 140, for July 1930 it was 75, a drop of 65 points. 
For building the figures were respectively 159 and 89, a drop of 
70 points; for boots, 120 and 96, a drop of 24 points, and so on. 
It is quite clear that within those twelve months there was a 
tremendously rapid shrinkage of production and of employment. 

If you carry things further and go on from July to December 
1930, you will find that the decline continued steadily. In 
November it was officially estimated that there were a million 
people out of work in the building and automobile trades alone. 
When one looks at the tremendous decline in the figure for build- 
ing contracts on the one hand, and for automobile production 
on the other hand, one finds nothing inconsistent with that 
estimate. As regards building, when I was in Chicago in the 
middle of November, I was told both by employers and by 
labour people that 60 to 70 per cent. of the building operatives 
were out of work and that building had practically come to a 
standstill. In New York it was not quite so bad, but still very 
bad. The trade union figure for building unemployment through- 
out the country was 39 per cent. In automobiles, the production 
in October was 112,000 cars as against 318,000 in October of the 
previous year. I have not just selected that month specially ; 
if you look at the whole series, you will find a similar and 
progressive reduction. 

That gives one a fairly clear notion of the steady growth of 
unemployment and depression right to the end of last year. In 
the first week of December a census was taken in 46 principal 
industrial cities, and on the basis of that census Colonel Woods, 
the Chairman of the President’s Committee on Unemployment, 
announced that he calculated there were nearly five million out 
of work. That is to say, that 23-8 per cent. of the whole 
number of persons ordinarily employed in industrial production, 
in which he included building and mining, were out of work. In 
addition to this 23°8 per cent. of total unemployment, he calcu- 
lated that there were another 21-3 per cent. only partially 
employed, so that there were only 54:9 per cent. of the total 
industrial population working full time. 


To these five million industrial employees you have to add 
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those out of work in agriculture and the white-collar classes. 
Leaving agriculture aside for the moment, in the white-collar 
class there is no means of estimating precisely the number, but 
everybody agrees that it is far greater than in any previous 
depression. If you make personal inquiries, as I had opportu- 
nities of doing, if you walk along the bread lines in New York or 
other industrial cities, you will see there is a considerable propor- 
tion of men who are not manual workers. Taking that into 
account, I think there is no doubt that the total unemployment 
figure was probably something well over six millions. 

There are two points in connection with American unemploy- 
ment which I think inevitably strike any observer even slightly 
familiar with English conditions. The first is the agglomerations 
in the big cities. I got from the Ministry of Labour the number 
of persons registered as unemployed in the principal cities of this 
country in December. I also got the estimated numbers unem- 
ployed in the principal American cities. The comparison is quite 
instructive. In New York there were something like 600,000 out 
of work out of seven millions; in London 220,000 out of eight 
millions; so that the proportion was 8-6 of the population in 
New York, as against 2-7 of the population in London. In 
Chicago there were 300,000 out of three and a half millions, 
that is 9 per cent.; in Liverpool you find an almost similar figure © 
of 8-g per cent. Manchester has very much the same figure as 
Philadelphia; the Birmingham figure is substantially lower than 
that for Detroit. One of the features of the American situation 
is that there tend to be great influxes of people to the big cities 
from not miles but hundreds of miles round. The municipal 
authorities who were dealing with relief in New York told me that 
on one day they took a census of 3000 persons applying for relief, 
and found that more than a thousand of them were not New 
Yorkers. The existence of great funds which have been raised 
by charity for the relief of distress naturally attracts the unem- 
ployed into the great cities, and at the same time tends to depopu- 
late the smaller centres, leaving the shops with a very much 
reduced clientele and in that way spreading, to some extent, the 
general depression. 

The other feature that inevitably strikes one is the immense 
difficulty of attempting to deal with a situation of that kind with- 
out any kind of organisation. In the United States there is no 
Poor Law and there is no Unemployment Insurance. Hitherto 
the view has prevailed that in times of depression it was up to 
every man to look after himself, and that if he failed to do so, 
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it was nobody’s fault and nobody’s affair. During this depression 
there has been a considerable change in the public attitude towards 
the whole problem. It is now proclaimed by the President, and 
accepted by public opinion at large, that it is up to the country 
as a whole to see that nobody starves and that nobody is in 
extreme want. In response to the appeals which have been 
made, very large sums of money have been collected—eight 
million dollars in New York and five million dollars in Chicago, 
and soon. These sums are distributed as well as it is possible to 
distribute them with an emergency organisation, but at best 
they only touch the fringe of the whole problem. It was estimated 
that not more than 20 per cent. of the unemployed in New York 
were being helped by charity. It is questionable whether even 
the charity which exists is going to be sufficient to cope with the 
situation. The funds are being expended, the numbers of the 
unemployed are not diminishing. Consequently you have, for the 
first time in American history, a proposal put forward and carried 
in the Senate for voting the sum of £5 million for direct relief. 
That proposal is being bitterly contested at the present moment. 
The President and the House of Representatives are against it, 
but it is being pressed very hard by the Senate and is arousing an 
immense amount of discussion throughout the country. It is 
recognised that this is a test vote and that it marks a complete 
departure from traditional American social policy.! 

That broadly speaking is the extent of the problem as it existed 
at the end of last year and as it still exists. No one who has seen 
it at close quarters can ignore the gravity of the situation. The 
numbers of persons, clearly in a more or less destitute condition, 
to be seen every day in the streets of New York and Chicago is a 
thing that we have not seen in this country since 1907. As I 
have said, it has roused the conscience of the American people 
and they are making great efforts to cope with it. Whether 
private initiative will succeed is, I think, very doubtful. 


Now I shall go on to the more interrogative part of my remarks 
and try to suggest some of the causes which are being most dis- 
cussed in the United States. In the first place, there are causes 
which have brought about under-consumption, and among them 
stands pre-eminently the crash on Wall Street. As Mr. Hoover 
said, the excessive speculation which took place during 1928 and 

1 The proposal was amended and an appropriation of {4,000,000 for agri- 


cultural rehabilitation was passed by the House of Representatives and the Senate 
and signed by the President on February 14th, 1931 (ed.). 
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1929 “‘ diverted capital and energy into speculation rather than 

to constructive enterprise.” It is difficult to realise the extent 
of that speculation without having been to the United States. 
It went into practically every home. There was hardly a street 
sweeper or a telephone operator who had not got his money in 
some stock or another, and borrowing for the purpose of specula- 
tion went on to an enormous extent. So much so that large 
reputable firms who were making very big profits were lending 
part of their profits for speculation at considerable rates of interest. 
This money was withdrawn from circulation, and instead of 
being used for consumptive purposes was used for speculative 
purposes. 

During that period the total wage bill was not increasing to 
any substantial extent, in spite of the great increase of output 
and of consumption. That consumption itself was to some extent 
fictitious. About 15 per cent. of it was based on what is called 
in America “ instalment purchasing.” It may be perfectly true 
that so long as things are going well there is no great evil in 
granting consumers’ credit, but what is quite certain is that as 
soon as the depression comes, it has a very deleterious effect. 
That is easy enough to see. If you have millions of people who 
have anticipated their income for twelve, eighteen or twenty- 
four months in order to purchase motor-cars, radio sets, furniture, 
furs or jewellery, when they find themselves out of a job or only 
working half-time, or lose money on the Stock Exchange, and still 
have to keep up these payments, they can only do it by restricting 
their consumption of other commodities very severely. 

That is what has happened. Financing corporations who 
finance instalment purchasing report that they have come out of 
it pretty well and that the percentage of repossession has not 
been very much higher than in previous years. But other people 
pointed out that that was not the end of the story. It was no 
good taking back motor-cars, radio sets, and so on, because they 
would not sell, there was no market for them. Consequently 
the financing people said, “‘ Well, if you cannot pay now, take a 
little longer. Pay what you can. We won't be hard on you.” 
That means there has simply been a prolongation of credit, and 
though in the end the losses may not be so great, I think it is still 
too early to be sure of that. In any case there was general agree- 
ment on the point that the fact that income had been anticipated 
to such an extent during the past two years was one of the causes 
tending to diminish consumption during the depression. 

Then there is another cause, which the President called ‘‘ the 
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unnecessary fears and pessimism” prevailing in the United 
States. That is a thing which cannot fail to strike anybody who 
has known America in more comfortable circumstances. What is 
sometimes called the buyers’ strike was more pronounced in New 
York than I have ever seen it anywhere. It is not only people 
with little money who won’t buy, but people with lots of money 
won't buy. The workmen with jobs keep what money they have 
because they think they might lose it, and the people with plenty 
of money say to themselves, ‘‘ I had almost everything I wanted, 
and perhaps a little more last year when times were good. I can 
carry on without any more now. Nobody knows, things may get 
worse. The best thing will be to keep my money in a stocking for 
the time being.’ I found that was prevalent to an enormous 
extent. Economists were protesting against it, proclaiming the 
doctrine of ‘“‘ Buy now and bring back prosperity,’’ but on the 
other side were bankers and other wise people who shook their 
heads and said it was the duty of everybody to save. 

American public opinion was in a state of complete bewilder- 
ment and confusion (I seem to have heard that there is a similar 
controversy in this country), and there is no doubt that the 
psychological element in the situation was a very powerful one. 
It was natural enough. The Americans fell from the top of the 
ladder to the bottom in one drop. In other countries we have 
been sliding down more or less gradually. Compare America 
in 1929 with apparently unlimited prospects, and in December 
1930 in the throes of the worst depression the United States has 
ever known. It is not surprising there should be a good deal of 
bewilderment and discouragement. 

One other factor which occurs in every crisis, and which 
naturally aggravates the tendency to under-consumption, is the 
diminution of the income of the working, and indeed of all, classes. 
It was calculated by a very reputable firm of statisticians that the 
income of the working classes alone had been reduced to the extent 
of something like 9,000,000,000 dollars. That cannot help making 
itself felt in the market. 

Then it seemed to me that under-consumption was not the 
whole story. There was also over-production, by which I mean 
that more things were being produced in a number of fields than 
either the home or the foreign market could absorb. If one looks 
at the figures of American production, one finds, taking industry 
first, that the capacity in a large number of articles is greatly in 
excess of the absorptive power of the market. In 1929, 5,358,000 
motor-cars were produced in the United States, and that did not 
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mean that the motor plants had been working full-blast for any- 
thing like three hundred days in the year. A very much larger 
number could have been produced. Last year—1930—the number 
had fallen to three and a half millions, and the general expectation 
was that it would be a long time before the figure of nearly five 
and a half million cars would be reached again. During 1929 the 
steel industry of the United States produced 55 million tons of 
steel; it was geared to produce 62 million tons, so that even in 
the most prosperous year there has ever been production was 
substantially below capacity. In boots it was stated in my 
hearing by the official statistician of the United States Govern- 
ment that 14} per cent. of the existing factories could produce 
95 per cent. of the total production, if they were worked full 
time. The actual output of boots is about 300 million pairs, and 
it is said that the capacity is for about 900 million pairs. Three 
hundred million pairs is about three pairs per head of the popula- 
tion. I do not know how many pairs one is capable of wearing 
during the year; in these days of motor-cars I have no doubt 
one’s consumption of boots is tending to decline. It seems to me 
fantastic to expect anybody to wear nine pairs of boots a year. 
No doubt some ladies do, but a man would find himself hard put 
to it to reach that figure. 

One could run through a number of other instances. Take 
coal. There are 6057 bituminous coal-mines in the United 
States. The total production that is required could be produced 
by 1487 mines. In other words, you could shut down 4500 mines 
and nobody would feel it, provided the others were working full 
time. What, in fact, happens is that very few of them work 
more than three days a week. The increase of capacity brought 
about by all kinds of mechanical devices has gone far beyond 
consumption. Take a thing like motor tyres. I was credibly 
informed that in five years the capacity for production of one 
workman had been increased from ten to a hundred tyres a day, 
and that during that same period the durability of the tyre had 
been increased from 5000 miles to something like 20,000 miles. 
It is not difficult to see that this rate of progress is something that 
the unfortunate consumer really cannot keep up with, however 
fast he drives his car and however many cars he buys a year. 

One may say that all this increase of capacity was necessarily 
accompanied by an increase in employment, that more people 
were being employed to effect this great production, but that was 
not so. For the first time in American history a decade has 
passed in which productivity has increased enormously and 
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employment has actually decreased. In all previous decades 
there was an increase in production and in employment. From 
Ig1g to 1929 it is calculated that the productivity per head has 
increased by 45 per cent. During that same period the number 
of persons employed in industry decreased by 10 per cent.— 
g00,000 people. 

Another point worth observing is that, leaving out periods of 
extreme depression, like 1921, or extreme prosperity, like 1929, 
the total wages bill for industry showed practically no increase 
between 1923 and 1927, although at that time there had been a 
steady rise in production, and the proportion represented by wages 
in the process of manufacture declined from 54:2 per cent. to 
51 per cent. 

What does that mean? I leave it to the economists to answer. 
It was suggested by certain American economists that there was 
a failure of equilibrium at that point, that consumption was 
reduced, and that money which on previous occasions would 
naturally have flowed into wages and consumption was made 
available for stock market speculation. It seems to me a point 
that is worth examining. 

Then there is another aspect of the problem, looking at it 
from the employer’s point of view. The rate of invention and 
introduction of new methods is so fast that no employer is quite 
certain how long his machinery is going to stand him in good 
stead. He may put up a new plant and invest large sums of 
capital in machinery, but he has no guarantee at all that within 
two or three years his whole plant will not be completely out of 
date. He may be put out of business by some entirely new pro- 
cess. That that fear is not imaginary is proved by some very 
interesting figures collected by the President’s Committee. It 
was found that out of 200 large representative firms which were 
questioned, nearly half of them—43 per cent.—expected to get a 
complete coverage of their machinery in two years, and that 64 
per cent. expected to get it in three years. That seems to indicate 
that there is great uncertainty as to the return on capital, and that 
unlimited competition is creating a position of instability. 

The result is that there is now a considerable movement on 
foot for the repeal of what are called the Sherman Acts, which 
were passed about twenty years ago in order to prohibit combina- 
tions in restraint of trade. They make it impossible for anything 
like a cartel to exist in the United States. The movement for 
repealing these Acts, in order that some control might be exercised 
over the rate of production, is so strong that the President in his 
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Message to Congress recommended them to make an inquiry 
into the workings of the Acts. 

In railways, mines, agriculture, you find the same thing 
happening: a steady improvement in production and a steady 
decline in the number of persons employed. That has created 
a new form of unemployment, christened in America ‘ technico- 
logical unemployment.”’ This was not a phenomenon disclosed 
by the depression. Professor Wesley Mitchell, one of the best- 
known economists of the United States, wrote three years ago: 
“ Technicological unemployment is a matter of the gravest 
concern. . . . Technical progress is continually made at the cost 
of individuals who have committed no fault and no avoidable 
error of judgment. No plan has been evolved for meeting such 
hardships. Nations have left the remedy to other forces, and 
have trusted to the expansion of production which improvements 
bring about, as presently opening new places for the displaced 
workers.” That faith was not altogether justified even in good 
times. It was not the case that new avenues of employment were 
opened either quickly or extensively enough to absorb the persons 
thrown out of work by technical improvements. Several inquiries 
have been made by following up the future of workers thrown out 
of employment in that way. All of them agree more or less on 
three points. 

The first is that the great majority of cases showed an interval 
of something like three, six, nine, or twelve months before another 
job was obtained. And remember that there is nothing to pre- 
vent the American worker from seeking another job, as it is alleged 
unemployment benefit does in Great Britain. Inth2 second place, 
in most cases it was found that skilled men rarely got back to the 
same occupation, and still more rarely at the same rate of wages. 
Thirdly, that the older men—men over forty-five—found the 
greatest difficulty in getting any kind of job at all. 

It was said, and no doubt truly up to a point, that it is a 
sacrifice that is necessary for the interests of progress, and that 
new demands and new services are coming into being all the time 
and largely create new avenues of employment. That is true to 
a considerable extent. The extension of motoring created a 
demand for garages and service stations. The growth of specula- 
tion increased the bond salesmen out of all proportions. The 
increased money at the disposal of ladies led to a tremendous 
boom in beauty parlours and barbers’ shops. A number of new 
occupations of that kind were brought into existence, but the 
moment the crash came they were the first to be turned down. 
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They were the things one could do without. I do not mean to 
say that the lip-stick has actually been abandoned, still less that 
ladies have abandoned waving their hair, but it is a fact that the 
beauty parlour business has suffered severely, and that the 
numbers of barbers’ assistants among the unemployed is 
considerable. 

What it comes to is that, although in a period of prosperity 
new avenues of employment are created, they are less favourable 
and less stable. I came across an article by the late Lord Melchett 
in America which put the thing extremely well: ‘‘ As soon as we 
are on the flat or downward curve, we suddenly have the pheno- 
menon of several millions of people for whom we have no jobs.” 
As long as prosperity was going on, that was not realised. 

That is one of the factors that has aggravated the situation 
in the United States, and one of the reasons why employers as well 
as trade unionists are beginning to ask for some system of unem- 
ployment insurance. That again marks a great revolution in 
American thought. Until last year there was almost complete 
unanimity against any proposal of that kind. As late as October 
of last year the American Federation of Labour, at its annual 
convention, rejected the motion in favour of unemployment 
insurance. In December they were still undecided on the 
question, but in January a press statement was issued stating 
that they were now in favour of it. That would be a complete 
departure from the foundation on which the American Federation 
of Labour has been built up, and one may be sure it would only 
be taken under stress of very considerable necessity 

On the employers’ side you find similar discussions taking 
place, mainly with regard to technicological unemployment. 
Some of the companies, such as the General Electric and clothing 
industries in Chicago and New York, have already started schemes 
of unemployment insurance between themselves and _ their 
workers. But it is realised that no insurance system on so narrow 
a basis is able to meet serious depression, perhaps not even able to 
meet the reduction of employment for technical reasons which is 
now taking place so rapidly in some trades. Although it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that American employers as a 
whole are convinced of the necessity for unemployment insurance, 
there is no doubt that the movement in that direction is gathering 
force. The Governor of New York, Mr. Franklin Roosevelt, 
summoned a meeting of the Governors of six surrounding States 
to discuss a scheme of industrial organisation, including unem- 
ployment insurance. There is no doubt that the whole attitude 
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in America towards social problems is undergoing a considerable 
transformation. Senator Borah’s remarks reported in to-day’s 
Times } show how complete that revolution has been in some 
cases. 

The depression has also affected other branches of American 
thought. I should like to indicate just two or three of the points 
which are now, perhaps for the first time, being vigorously 
debated. In the first place, tariffs. The present depression has 
arisen under circumstances which are unprecedented. It has arisen 
under a Republican administration, after an increase in the tariff. 
This has never happened before in recent times, and it accounts 
for a considerable part of the bewilderment in which American 
opinion now finds itself. The two traditional standard remedies 
have not succeeded, and the result is that there is a great division 
of opinion as to the efficacy of the tariff, not only in quarters 
traditionally in favour of low tariffs, but even in considerable 
sections of the Republican Party. 

Secondly, credits: it is realised that the whole credit system 
is one of the fundamental aspects of the problem. It is realised 
that the restriction of American credits to foreign countries has 
probably played a substantial part in producing, or at least in 
aggravating, the depression. From credits one is naturally led 
to the subject of debts. On that subject, too, there is a great 
deal of discussion, not only in business circles and banking circles 
but also, and for practically the first time, in political circles. 
You may perhaps have read the speech, reported in The Times ? 
not long ago, by Governor Ritchie, who is said to be one of the 
possible Democratic candidates for the next Presidential Election. 
He said that the question of revision of the debt was an urgent 
one, which would shortly have to be taken into consideration. 
He also said that the question of the tariff was another urgent 
question, which would have to be taken into consideration. 
That announcement, coming in a speech clearly intended to have 
political bearing, is not without significance. 

All these questions—tariffs, credits, and debts—lead on to the 
wider question of foreign policy. One finds that Americans are 
asking themselves whether they can reasonably be expected to 
lend money to Europe under existing conditions. One cannot 
help having a certain amount of sympathy with them and their 
reluctance to doso. That is one of the crucial factors in the whole 
position. There is a great deal of talk, and a certain amount of 
statement in the Press, to the effect that a war in Europe is not 

1 Feb. 3, 1931. 2 Jan. 15, 1931. 
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improbable. That has been exaggerated, but one cannot be 
altogether surprised that Americans should feel some diffidence 
about advancing money as long as political conditions on this 
side are as unstable as at present. 

That leads, of course, to very big questions like disarmament. 
Americans are inclined to ask themselves whether there can be 
peace and recovery without disarmament, and they are also 
inclined to say that, if there is to be any reconsideration of the 
debt, some condition as to the money not being used for purposes 
of armament should be attached. In order that I may show these 
are real movements of opinion and not just my own invention, 
I should like to read a summary of the American situation as it 
presents itself to Mr. Owen D. Young, who is I suppose as com- 
petent as anybody to form an opinion. At the end of a long and 
exceedingly cogent explanation of the whole American problem, 
which ultimately is a problem of disposing of America’s surplus, 
he says !: 

“When our political policy in international affairs becomes co- 
operative in spirit, which need not involve us in entanglements or 
alliances; when our economic policy looks to the economic develop- 
ment of the world as a whole and the improvement of living standards 
of peoples everywhere; when our tariffs and treaties are made to 
evidence this spirit . . . then we may hope for effective plans for 
farm relief, for reduction of our surplus of raw materials and manu- 
factured goods, for relief of unemployment, and for—what is most 
important uf ail—a better spirit of all nations towards us and towards 
each other. That means peace, and peace thrives in a world of con- 
tentment and mutual welfare. ,It cannot live in a world or in a nation 
where there are great inequalities and injustices caused by man-made 
barriers.”’ 


That is a summary of the situation as seen by one of the 
ablest Americans, and I should judge that what Mr. Young has 
said a great many other people are beginning to think, principally 
on account of the position in agriculture. I should have liked to 
have said more about agriculture, as it is one of the most serious 
elements in the whole position. It is important to remember 
that production in agriculture has entirely outstripped American 
consumption. The use of the machine has reduced the agri- 
cultural population as it has reduced the industrial population. 
The uncultivated margin is still enormous and, as soon as there 

1 Address on The Problem of American Surplus, before the fifty-third annual 
convention of the National Electric Light Association, San Francisco, California, 


June 19, 1930. 
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is an improvement of prices, instead of being reduced production 
is likely to be increased still further. Then behind all the diffi- 
culties of the farmer is the unknown factor of the expansion of 
Russian agriculture. Nobody knows what that may be. As 
long as that unknown factor remains, the uncertainty of the 
agricultural crisis is likely to continue, and the farmer who has 
already lost half his income in the last two years, if he produced 
wheat or cotton, sees little prospect of recevering the position he 
has lost. This is a most important factor in the situation, because 
the farmer is a great consumer as well as a producer, and restric- 
tion of his purchasing power is not one of the least factors in 
reducing the industrial output. 

In conclusion, that there will be recovery is, of course, 
absolutely certain, but in all probability it will not be very fast. 
It may be that for a time at any rate the United States will come 
down to a lower standard of living. No doubt considerable 
mistakes have been made there as here. It seems to me that, as 
everybody is now in the same boat, the moral to be drawn is that 
there should be more co-operation, rather than less, between the 
English-speaking peoples. I think that people in this country 
were inclined to exaggerate the feeling of superiority that was 
supposed to exist in the United States during our period of 
depression. All I can say is that I was there twice during that 
time, and I always found a great deal of sympathy with this 
country. That sympathy is probably now all the greater because 
they are hit in the same way. It would be a great pity if we on 
our side—not that I think it likely to happen—were to suggest 
that we were not altogether désolés, as the French say, by what 
had occurred. 

There is also this: I do feel that Europe is probably much 
more ignorant of America than America is of Europe. As long 
as that continues to be the case there will be repeated misunder- 
standings on both sides. A great change has, no doubt, taken 
place in recent years in that respect, not only because more 
Americans come to Europe but also because the American Press 
is far better informed and more informative than it used to be. 
But there are still far too many people in this and other 
countries who think that when you have said “‘ prohibition ’”’ and 
“ gangsters ’’ you have summed up the United States. Prohibi- 
tion and gangsters are good copy, but they are a poor basis for 
forming political judgment, and they represent a very small 
fraction of the significance of America. 

It seems to me that, as a result of this depression, there is 
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probably a more forthcoming spirit in the United States than there 
has been at any time since the War, and that, if advantage can 
be taken of it to strengthen the ties of co-operation between Great 
Britain and the United States, we may hope to stabilise conditions 
and gradually improve them, far more than in any other way. 


Summary of Discussion : 


Major Gyn asked if the drop of 9,000,000,000 dollars in the wage 
bill of America was due to men falling out of employment or to a 
reduction of the wages of men in employment. 


Lorp MARLEY asked to what extent unemployment was affected 
by the insufficiency of the increase in the gold supply to meet the 
increase in the world’s population, and by the sterilisation of gold in 
America. 


Mr. BEDDINGTON BEHRENS contrasted the situation in America 
with that in Great Britain. The former might be regarded as an 
unfortunate period in the trade cycle, and, taking a long view, the 
United States, with her immense wealth, population and natural 
resources, and the comparative excellence of her finances, was really 
in a very fine position. Whereas the situation in Great Britain was 
very much more serious and fundamental. 


Sir JoHN Power referred to the unemployment relief fund of eight 
million dollars in New York and five million dollars in Chicago, and 
pointed out that the unemployment problem in England cost {107 
million in 1930. The Government was borrowing at the rate of £50 
or £55 million a year, wiping out the Sinking Fund provision and 
risking the entire stability of the British financial system. In America 
the problem was probably only temporary, in Great Britain it had 
become chronic. If America was able to arrive at a practical system 
of unemployment insurance to meet the situation, it would be of great 
help to Great Britain, who would watch the experiment with great 
anxiety and the desire to learn from American experience. 


Dr. MAXWELL GARNETT outlined the effect of the American Stock 
Exchange crisis of 1929 upon the development of the world crisis : 
as a result of the loss of £7000 million, American loans to Germany 
had become very much less; this resulted first in the rapid spread of 
unemployment in Germany, all the more marked from the previous 
stimulation of employment by those loans, which with those from 
Great Britain had amounted to £800 million since the stabilisation 
of the Reichsmark; and secondly, it resulted in difficulties in the pay- 
ment of German reparations, which could not, as formerly, be paid 
to Great Britain, and through her to the United States, by means of 
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the American loans; payment had therefore presumably to be made in 
goods, but the tariff walls prevented this and so payment had to be 
made in gold; this ultimately diminished the supply of gold and caused 
a fall in the price level, affecting the whole world. 

In view of the fact, as suggested by Mr. Butler, that the main 
difficulties were not so much a question of monetary policy as of 
reparations, war debts, tariffs, governmental interference in the transfer 
of goods, and objections to the cancellation of indebtedness as long as 
expenditure on armaments continued on so large a scale, the only way 
to solve the problem was by governmental co-operation. Did there 
seem any prospect that Mr. Hoover would either call or attend a con- 
ference at which these world causes of depression could be discussed, 
and where the Governments attending could pledge themselves to 
loyal co-operation in the application of the necessary political 
remedies ? 


Mr. NEWBOLD said that the suggestion of a conference of world 
Powers which might result in agreement to implement whatever 
decisions were reached was highly romantic and improbable. The 
reduction of armaments without a constructive policy for absorbing 
the products of the steel and other industries providing material for 
shipbuilding and aerial and military warfare would make the problem 
of unemployment even more grave in countries where there had been 
a disproportionate amount of productive capacity catering specifically 
for national defence. In France, for example, there was considerable 
short-term employment in the steel industry, and he had visited 
another country where armaments were being produced on a large 
scale for herself and for another country with whom her relations were 
economic only. 

It was nonsense to say £7000 million had been lost in America. 
Nothing had been lost except in the extra consumption of Malay rubber 
used for wiping out fictitious accounts, and in the expectations of 
certain people who normally took as much as possible. He felt inclined 
to hope that the Americans would take the gold that was presumably 
lying in the Federal Reserve vaults and fashion it, not into golden 
calves for every square but into golden devils for the amusement of 
the various credit reformers. The result of an increase of credit with- 
out control of the way in which credit was to be expended would merely 
result in a vast expansion of the power to produce a whole series of 
types of commodities which nobody would be in a position to consume ; 
it was simply to ask for another boom as fantastic as that of 1926 
and 1927, when there had been an expectation that production could 
go on indefinitely, and people had believed that if everything was run 
by individual enterprise the rest could be left to the Almighty. The 
depression was only natural after such fever heat. They now had an 
opportunity of seeing the mistake, but he thought them too dominated 
by English ideas to benefit by it. 
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Mr. GEORGE MITCHELL referred to the steady decrease since 1923 
of persons employed in agriculture in the United States, and asked how 
the Americans expected to handle this problem, which, unlike the 
industrial problem, was probably unparalleled elsewhere. 


Mr. DuGpDALeE asked if there was any demand in the United States 
for a reduction of wages, comparable to that in England in the railway 
industry, or any feeling like that in Australia that standards must be 
reduced all round. 


Mr. EDINGER said that a comparison of the time it took a man to 
get another job after losing one in the United States with the time it 
took a man in England would be instructive, in view of the fact that 
it had been suggested that the time taken in England was due to the 
existence of unemployment relief. 


THE CHAIRMAN said that it seemed ironical that America should 
have been so completely taken by surprise by the collapse of trade, 
when she spent more money than the rest of the world put together 
on trade forecasting and statistics. A letter written by an eminent 
man in the American service a week before the Stock Exchange 
collapse had reported “all fair.” One of the causes of the check to 
consumption was that in America commodity prices had been kept 
stable. If there was a rapid increase in productivity, the products 
could only be disposed of without inconvenient results and unemploy- 
ment if there was a falling price level. Some of the squeezed-out 
labour would be transferred from industry to services, such as garages 
or beauty parlours, but in America this had not taken place rapidly 
enough. Consumption did not expand as much as it would have done 
with falling prices, and therefore the check came and was reflected in 
unemployment. This led to the inference that the American boom 
had been largely the result of an excess of credit—credit inflation. 
More credit was put at the disposal of the industrial world than was 
required. The result was that prices were kept up and there was a 
continuation of production along certain lines to a point at which 
sooner or later there was bound to be a stoppage, as, for example, in 
building and constructional work and in automobile production. It 
was a question whether there would be support, should similar circum- 
stances recur, for drastic action on the part of the Federal Reserve 
Board to check speculation, even though it did result in falling prices. 

Technicological unemployment was the oldest element in the 
situation, because the substitution of machines for labour and the 
improvement of labour by better organisation were part of the ordinary 
story of industrial development. He asked if the acceleration of this 
process was sufficiently great to have changed the situation. Its effect 
depended upon the relation of the technical improvements to wage 
rates and to the rate at which capital could be obtained. If wage 
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rates were stabilised and there was an unlimited amount of capital, 
technical improvements would be induced, the amount of employ- 
ment would decrease, but local prosperity would be sufficient to employ 
the labour squeezed out of manufacturing industries. If there was 
not sufficient capital, those firms which could would put in machinery, 
but there would not be the take-up of labour induced by the more 
widespread use of capital in industry generally. 

There was now a strong movement in America in the direction of 
instituting some system of unemployment insurance, but also counter- 
opinion expressing disapproval on the grounds that it would hamper 
the adaptation of American industry to the needs of the situation. 
The Economic Adviser to Trade Unions in America had argued that 
if America had had a system of insurance in 1921 she would have been 
as long in recovering from unemployment then as England had been. 


Mr. BUTLER, in replying, said that the reduction in the wages bill 
was due both to the loss of jobs altogether and to the reduction of the 
earnings of those who were only working part time. 

He felt that the gold controversy was essentially one of those 
matters which should be left to the Chairman and his colleagues, and 
while they failed to reach agreement it would not be for him to make 
any pronouncement. Although the controversy was beginning to 
reach America, it was still regarded as comparatively unimportant, 
in that the shortage of gold was not yet sufficient to affect prices. They 
were inclined to admit that the gold in the United States was not being 
used to its fullest extent as a basis of credit, but held that its location 
did not matter provided it was properly utilised. The question of its 
utilisation brought them up against political difficulties, and they argued 
that it was being sterilised owing to circumstances over which they 
had no control. 

With regard to the comparative seriousness of the situation in 
Great Britain and in the United States, he did not think recovery in 
the latter would be as rapid as it had been on previous occasions; on 
this occasion it could not be dismissed as merely a cyclical depression 
on account of elements not previously present, particularly the diffi- 
culties which were besetting agriculture. He had not been able to get 
any adequate answer from Americans as to what they were going to 
do about the diminishing employment on the farms. In seven years 
the agricultural population had declined to the extent of three million 
people, a third of whom had gone into the cities to look for work. The 
whole probability lay in the direction of a further rural exodus and 
there was little prospect of these workers getting back to the land. A 
farm that would previously have employed thirty additional hands in 
the spring and a hundred and twenty or more for the harvest, now 
got through the whole year with fourteen men, simply because the 
combine was able to do the work of five or six men. All that was 
needed was a few mechanics to keep the machines running. The 
industrialisation of agriculture on a large scale effected considerable 
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economies, which made it more and more difficult for the small wheat 
farmer to keep his end up. In some cases he could turn to mixed or 
dairy farming, but in large tracts of country wheat was the only possible 
crop. 

The outlook was not encouraging. Not only was there no increase 
of the world demand at all corresponding to the increased production 
which had already taken place—still less to that which would take 
place if given the chance—but also the increase of population in the 
United States would not in the future be anything like the twenty-five 
per cent. every ten years which characterised the end of the nineteenth 
century. The position with regard to the lack of demand for agri- 
cultural labour was much the same in Canada. The Minister of Labour 
for a Canadian province having a population of two to the square mile 
had said: “Our trouble is that we have too many people in this 
country.” It was difficult to see how under these circumstances 
America was going to get rapidly back to the level of 1929. 

There had not so far been any movement for a general reduction in 
wages. The theory of high wages was still very strictly held by what 
might be called “‘ big business.”” It was believed that unless wages 
were kept up consuming power would diminish. This, of course, had 
to be qualified by the fact that there had actually been an enormous 
reduction in earnings because of short-time work. In one factory 
which normally employed thirty-eight thousand people, only eighteen 
thousand were now working, and those eighteen thousand were only 
receiving the wages of thirteen thousand. This meant that purchasing 
power was being reduced in spite of the fact that wage rates remained 
stable. He could not say at present whether or not there would be a 
reduction of wage rates and lengthening of the working week. It was 
certain that American employers were inclined to keep wages up, and 
that labour, accustomed to high wages, would take any general reduction 
of wages very much more hardly than it would have done in previous 
depressions, before prosperity had created the idea that the American 
workman was entitled to high wages and the American standard of 
living. 
He agreed with the Chairman that there had been an entirely 
artificial situation of inflation bringing about the boom, but he doubted 
whether the Federal Reserve Board would have the necessary strength 
to take the necessary action and exercise a restraining influence on 
future occasions, assuming that the necessary action was seen at the 
right moment. In official circles it had been realised that the boom 
was getting out of control and was bound to result in a crash, but 
it required great courage to run the risk of incurring the odium of being 
accused of ruining the country’s prosperity for any person or institution 
to try to put the brake on in a psychological atmosphere such as existed 
in 1929. 

The important consideration with regard to technicological unem- 


ployment was the question of pace. One could go too slowly, but it 
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was equally certain that one could go too fast. Great technicological 
improvements could be carried through in industry without causing 
much unemployment if they were made carefully and gradually, but 
in Germany and the United States rationalisation had been carried 
through in such a way and at such a speed that a very considerable 
amount of unemployment had resulted. A distinction had to be drawn 
between rationalisation on a rising market and rationalisation on a 
falling market. The process in both these countries was still going on, 
and people were still being turned out of both factories and offices 
through the introduction of machines. These people had very little 
prospect of securing immediate employment. The process had to 
continue, but there was a mean to be observed, and by disregarding it 
too high a price might be paid for the achievement of ultimate pro- 
gress. Material progress was not the only criterion; one had also 
to consider the social effect on the individual. 

He had not come across objections to a system of insurance on the 
grounds mentioned by the Chairman, but there was a very strong 
opposition on the ground that State intervention in industrial affairs 
was against the whole American tradition. It was not likely it would 
be introduced sufficiently widely or sufficiently soon to affect the 
present situation. 
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GERMANY AND THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


Address given at Chatham House on February 11th, 1931 
By HERR WOLFGANG SCHWARZ 
Foreign Editor of ‘‘ Vorwérts ”’ 
Mr. H. WickHAM STEED in the Chair. 


I THINK I may use a simile in explaining Germany’s attitude 
to the League of Nations. Germany, at the present moment, is 
like a fellow who has been hit below the belt too often, and feels 
it is time that he left the ring. It is now five years since the 
German Consul-General at Geneva delivered to Sir Eric Drum- 
mond the letter, signed by the late Dr. Stresemann, in which 
Germany applied to be admitted as a member of the League of 
Nations. Professor Mendelssohn Bartholdy recently published 
an article in his monthly Europdische Gesprache,’ in which he 
speaks about Germany leaving the League; and yesterday in the 
Reichstag, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Curtius, spoke of 
the conditions of Germany’s membership of the League. 

I personally and my political friends think there should be no 
question of Germany giving up membership of the League. To 
my mind there is no alternative to the League but disaster. But 
that is not the opinion of the whole German nation. 

Germany applied at Versailles to be admitted as a member of 
the League and, as you all know, membership was refused. It 
was said that the time had not yet come to admit Germany into 
the community of nations. The movement for the League and 
the new world founded on the League was killed in Germany by 
that attitude of the Powers. After such a refusal Germany felt 
that the League was only a second War Council or Ambassadors’ 
Conference, that it was nothing but an instrument to maintain 
the Peace Treaties. Rightly or wrongly, she felt that all the 
decisions were made to keep her down and to prolong war policy 
into peace. I remember the effect of the decision about the 
Malmédy district, which was taken away from Germany and 

1 “Soll Deutschland kiindigen?’’ Euvopdische Gesprache, Dec. 1930, pp. 
589-600, 
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given to Belgium. There was a time in Ig2I and 1922 when it 
was not possible to mention the League in Germany without 
being laughed at. Again, the decision of the League Council 
regarding Upper Silesia seemed to deal a death-blow to the League 
movement in Germany. It was felt that the Council had given 
the most valuable district to Poland for the sake of depriving 
Germany of it. 

However, Germany then began to realise that the League was 
very important and that not being in the League meant being 
excluded from its political decisions. But then when France 
invaded the Ruhr Basin and no help from League members was 
offered, scepticism gained more strength. It needed the London 
Dawes Conference and the agreement to evacuate the Ruhr 
Basin, it needed Ramsay MacDonald’s speech about the empty 
seat in the Assembly of 1924, before the Treaty of Locarno was 
concluded and Germany re-applied for membership of the League. 

As you remember, it was stated in the Locarno treaty that a 
sufficient degree of security had been obtained for real disarma- 
ment to begin. That was five years ago, and to the German 
mind it seems that nothing has been done in the matter of inter- 
national disarmament. Scepticism about the League is therefore 
growing again, and the article by Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 
which I mentioned, published in January but written in the 
previous month, was a symptom of the development of German 
public opinion towards the League. 

Now things seem to have changed a little. The trend of feeling 
against the League has been stopped for the time being, and it 
has been stopped largely by the policy of the Foreign Secretary 
of this country. The decision of the League Council, presided 
over by Mr. Henderson, has given Germany the feeling that 
justice may be done in the League, that Germany’s just claims 
may be recognised by the majority of the Council. It is largely 
due to this action of the British Government and the decision of 
the Council on the German complaint regarding the attitude of 
the Polish Government to the minority in Upper Silesia that the 
Foreign Minister and the present Government in the Reichstag 
have just obtained a greater majority than any other Government 
in Europe at the present time—a majority of about one hundred 
votes. 

But this movement of opinion against the League has only 
been halted. It is still a question whether, from now onwards, 
there will be a steady movement of public opinion in favour of 
the League, and it depends in a very large degree on the Disarma- 
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ment Conference and the preparation for that Conference. Here, 
again, I wish to say that I, personally, do not agree that the 
League is to be judged mainly by the success which a Government 
obtains in the League. To my mind the League means the 
recognition of a new principle in international affairs, and our 
remaining in the League is a question of principle, not of 
opportunism, and this is the view held by the large body of 
public opinion represented by my political friends of the Social 
Democratic Party. But the majority of German public opinion, 
and some of the men now governing Germany, hold the views to 
which I have referred. 

I think you will agree with me that the question of disarma- 
ment is, for the next year, the most important of all League 
questions. Therefore I think I am justified in enlarging on the 
subject of armaments, and in asking your help in building a 
bridge over the very deep and broad gulf which exists between 
the views of the majority of the Preparatory Commission in 
Geneva on the one hand, and Germany on the other, in the matter 
of the Convention for Disarmament. Germany was disarmed by 
the Versailles Treaty, and she considers that a similar kind of 
restriction—not only limitation but also reduction—which has 
been applied to her should be applied to the other Powers. It is 
felt, however, in some quarters that the convention, which has 
been prepared by the Preparatory Commission, does everything 
to take away from her the last vestige of freedom in matters of 
armaments, and to safeguard the other Powers from being 
restricted in the same way as herself. I should myself prefer that 
the building of tanks, aeroplanes, and heavy guns should be 
prohibited in every country, exactly as it is in Germany; but 
everybody will realise that public opinion has not advanced as 
far as that. The problem is, therefore, how to induce Germany 
to accept the convention voluntarily ; how to make an effective 
convention, replacing the one-sided stipulations of the Versailles 
Treaty by a Locarno of armaments ? 

The réle which Germany can play in this matter of disarma- 
ment cannot, to my mind, be over-estimated. But there is very 
great scepticism as to whether any result will be reached at all. 
Let me say a few words about the convention and the disarma- 
ment clauses of the Versailles Treaty. The Versailles Treaty has 
abolished conscription in Germany. Only an army of a hundred 
thousand professional soldiers is allowed. On the other hand, 
in the convention there is not a word about the abolition of con- 
scription, and I do not think there is at present any chance of 
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getting continental countries to accept the abolition of con- 
scription. That is one difficulty. 

The second difficulty is that the convention provides for the 
restriction of armaments by budgetary limitation only—by the 
limitation of expenditure—and if possible by its reduction. In 
this matter of spending money on armaments, Germany has been 
left free; there has been no restriction of expenditure. But 
whereas Germany has no tanks or aeroplanes, and few guns, in 
the convention direct limitation of these war materials has not 
been considered feasible. 

Another difficulty is that Germany has to accept, under 
Article 213 of the Versailles Treaty and the Protocol of Investiga- 
tion, any investigation that may be ordered by a majority of the 
Council of the League. Foreign officers may be sent over to 
inspect any supposed breaches of the Treaty. The Preparatory 
Commission proposes to set up under the convention a Permanent 
Disarmament Commission with definite powers to supervise the 
working of the international convention as soon as that con- 
vention is put into force. Now, I feel that I am treading on 
rather dangerous ground in so far as some of you perhaps will 
consider that I am speaking of a matter largely of prestige. But 
the question of equality is, for Germany, something more than a 
question of prestige. I do not know if it is the same in this 
country, but on the Continent the doctrine of equality is a doctrine 
which really governs the minds of the people. The legal equality 
of all human beings is considered to be the foundation of modern 
society. If Germany speaks about equality in international law, 
it means more than a question of prestige. Germany does not 
ask to be treated equally because her prestige demands it. The 
German nation, when it asks for equality in international law, is 
asking for something considered by Germans, and I think also by 
continental countries and probably by your own nation, to be a 
fundamental principle of human society. If we deal with the 
question of equal rights from that point of view, I think you will 
agree with me that it is of importance to try and make a definite 
first step, to give Germany equal rights in the matter of disarma- 
ment; in other words, to free Germany from the special clauses 
directed against her by the Treaty of Versailles. 

Let me point out to you how it would be possible to help 
forward disarmament in the world in general, and to give Germany 
equality of rights as far as possible at the same time. To mention 
a small matter first, I should like to ask why, if the convention 
is such a good thing as I believe it is considered in this country, 
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the rules of control of this convention should not be applied to 
Germany also; why not abolish the Protocol of Investigation, 
abolish Article 213 of the Versailles Treaty, and have instead the 
Permanent Disarmament Commission set up by the convention ? 
It would mean that some kind of supervision would be maintained, 
as is now maintained by the Versailles Treaty, but Germany 
would be treated equally with the other Powers. If the Powers 
could agree to abolish the relevant clauses of the Versailles Treaty, 
Germany would be able to sign the convention in this respect on 
the same footing as the other Powers. 

Another matter in which I should like to see Germany given 
equality of rights is the question of expenditure. The convention, 
as I pointed out, means a limitation of expenditure, and up to 
now Germany has been free, within the clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty, to spend as much as she likes or can afford. If you want 
Germany to agree to budgetary limitation, you should give her 
the chance to spend the money of the German taxpayer on arma- 
ments as freely as the money of taxpayers in other countries is 
spent. Or, if you do not want Germany to spend money on 
tanks, aeroplanes, and heavy guns, then let the other Powers 
accept exactly the same type of restriction as Germany has 
now. In any case there should be legal equality of action. Since 
certain specified guns and armaments have been restricted for 
Germany, let the same kind of restriction be established for the 
other Powers. If Germany makes a move in this direction and 
says, ‘I want to have the same restriction as you or the same 
freedom as you,” I think it will help the cause of restriction, 
Some Powers, especially France, will consider it a greater danger 
to themselves to allow Germany to have big guns and tanks than 
to renounce some of their own tanks and guns, and will thus agree 
to certain limitations of these armaments for themselves. I hope 
that by looking at the question in this way a real agreement and 
a real reduction of armaments both by categories and expendi- 
ture may be reached. 

On the question of effectives, I can assure you that there will 
never again be conscription in Germany, unless she is driven to such 
a course by the intransigeance of other Powers. There is and still 
will be conscription in France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Russia, and 
soon. That presents, of course, a very great difficulty, and definite 
steps towards lowering the number of effectives should be taken. 
At this point I should like to draw your attention to the fact that 
the birth-rate dropped heavily during the War in practically all 
European countries, especially in the larger countries. That 
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means that the number of men to be called to the colours is 
beginning to sink very low. The War Minister of France has 
pointed out that in two or three years’ time the number of French 
conscripts will fall from 240,000 to 140,000, some people even say 
that the available number of conscripts will be exactly halved. 
In Italy the decrease of available conscripts is less marked because 
Italy entered the War later and the losses of Italy were less than 
those of France. Some of the small neutral countries may also 
be excepted. But disregarding these, in two or three years’ time 
will come a period when from Siberia to the Pyrenees, from Scot- 
land to Greece, there will be a natural decrease in the available 
number of conscripts. I think we should use this natural develop- 
ment as the basis of a general diminution and a general restriction 
of effectives now. The time will then have come when the 
number of conscripts should be permanently decreased. 

Instead of taking advantage of this natural decrease, the 
convention, as it stands at present, empowers governments to 
lengthen the period of service. I think you will agree with me 
that the natural decrease in the present strength of armies 
offers in itself a suitable occasion for embarking on a definite 
and permanent restriction of the numbers of soldiers in the 
countries of Europe. If the Disarmament Conference could agree 
to that, Germany would feel that something real had been done 
in the way of disarmament in the matter of effectives. 

Things are not very different in naval matters. At present 
Germany has a small fleet with no ships larger than 13,000 tons. 
These are very old ships. The new ships have a tonnage of only 
10,000 ; they are “ pocket battleships.”’ If the Conference could 
abolish bigger warships, then Germany’s equality in this matter 
would be re-established. The London Conference has condemned 
the big battleship and none are to be built again. Germany does not 
demand a bigger fleet than she has at present, but in my opinion 
she should be allowed to negotiate about her fleet as other Powers 
negotiate about their fleets and, instead of being bound by the 
Versailles Treaty, she should accept voluntarily the international 
convention. 

I think we should all concentrate for the next year on dis- . 
armament. But I want to express one other idea—even though 
it is not possible for some time to negotiate about the question it | 
raises—for the solution of this question would make Germany 
perfectly contented to be a member of the League and would 
make her an enthusiastic supporter of the League for ever. It is 
the question of the self-determination of the German nation, the 
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question of the national unity of Germany. The Disarmament 
Conference must be a success before this other question can be 
discussed. But if you are concerned about the Nationalist move- 
ment in Germany, as you undoubtedly are; if you are concerned 
about the danger to peace presented by this movement, do not 
forget that the German nation cannot be satisfied with the present 
state of affairs on the Continent. In other countries than 
Germany there live a very large number of Germans, separated 
from Germany by the Versailles Treaty. 

The time has not yet come to go into details, but there is 
one country on the eastern frontiers of Germany where not less 
than three and a half million Germans are living in areas which 
are German by vast majorities. More than six million Germans 
are living in Austria and are kept from union with Germany 
by the Versailles Treaty. As you know, the Allied Powers 
impeded the referendums some years ago on the question 
of the Anschluss and Anschluss was pushed into the back- 
ground, but the mind of the German people cannot be entirely 
tranquil, and Germany will never be definitely satisfied until 
this question is solved. By the express terms of the Versailles 
Treaty it is the duty of the Council of the League to consider any 
application made by Austria to join Germany, and I assure you 
that the moment the League and the principal Powers in the 
League show that they are prepared to apply the principle of 
self-determination in the case of Germany, she will, so to speak, 
enter the League a second time and will be its most enthusiastic 
supporter. 

I think it was my duty to point this out to you, because I 
want to make it quite clear that the attitude of Germany to the 
League of Nations and to peace can only be completely satis- 
factory when this national question is solved too. It is, as I 
pointed out, not a question of the moment, and whatever may be 
your opinions on this point, let us in any case join in our efforts to 
solve the first problem, which I treated at length; let us join our 
efforts to make a disarmament convention which can be signed 
by all the Powers, including Germany, and in that way advance 
the cause of peace and security. 


Summary of Subsequent Proceedings. 


QuESTION: Was not the most important fact that France and 
Belgium were frightened? They knew that the Germans were men 
enough not to remain subject to the restrictions enforced on them 
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when they lost the War. It was incorrect to say that there were no 
tanks in Germany; the Germans were considering building them for 
war. Equality could never be a fundamental principle of human life. 
The inequality of population as between France and Germany was the 


main cause of France’s fear. 


HeErR Scuwarz: If there really were tanks in Germany it was very 
doubtful whether they could have been kept from the knowledge of 
the military men of Poland, France, and Italy. If it were true the 
fact would certainly have been published before now. This general 
distrust as to Germany’s carrying out the disarmament clauses proves 
the futility of disarming a nation against her will; even if she com- 
plies with the stipulations, her good faith is not believed. Would 
not putting Germany on an equality with other nations be the best 
way of making such distrust disappear? Equality as a fundamental 
principle of human life was equality of law, not equality in social status 
or gifts of intellect or power of heart. 


QuEsTION: Why should Germany expect these extraordinarily 
difficult problems to be solved in so short a time? If Germany sur- 
rendered her seat on the League of Nations, how did she expect to 
better her position outside it? Had not Germany made great strides 
since she had been a member of the League, both in a financial and 
military sense and as an equal nation in the eyes of the world? Had 
not Germany far more to gain by remaining in the League, and by 
continuing to present her case before that tribunal of the world, in 
the spirit of belief that she would succeed in the long run in so far as 


her case was just ? 


HERR SCHWARZ: The League should not be a question of gain or 
loss but of principle, the beginning of a new era in international affairs. 
As he had said before, he and his political party did not support the 
policy of questioning Germany’s membership. Germany was sceptical 
because promises in connection with disarmament which had been made 
eleven years ago were still not fulfilled. The burden imposed on 
Germany for two generations by the Young Plan meant that 
every German working man or woman paid 70 marks a year on 
reparations alone, and this was to continue for two generations. 
Therefore, though progress had undoubtedly been made, it was too 
much to call it ‘‘ great strides.”’ 


QuESTION : How far was the Anschluss really desired? One would 
agree that Germany and Austria should be free to decide whether they 
would join or not, but the desirability of their union might be open to 
question. If the Anschluss had been offered to Dr. Stresemann, would 
he not most likely have been exceedingly embarrassed by the offer? 
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HERR ScHwaRz: As the Anschluss had never been offered to 
Dr. Stresemann, the speaker saw no point in debating what Strese- 
mann’s attitude would have been. As a question of principle both 
States should be free to decide, and there was no more doubt about 
the result of that decision than there would be in the case of the Saar 
Basin. 


QuEstTIon : Supposing disarmament were achieved, how were the 
other questions to be solved? In the Polish Corridor the German 
minority might naturally like to belong to Germany, but the Poles 
would fight rather than allow it, and disarmament would not prevent 
them from doing so. On the Austrian side the Social Democrats no 
doubt would like to join Germany and enlarge their party in both 
countries, no doubt the Nationalists would also, but there would be 
other views and complications and M. Seipel and his friends would be 
against it. The French might agree to the Anschluss as a bargain 
against German claims on the Corridor, but the Germans would not 
be likely to agree to that. 


HERR SCHWARZ: The problem of the Eastern frontiers and 
Anschluss should be considered as a whole. Just frontiers could only 
be achieved as the result of free negotiation. The result would be the 
stabilization of the frontiers in the Eastern part of Europe by some 
kind of ‘‘ Eastern Locarno.”’ But the time to discuss this problem in 
detail would not arise till after the Disarmament Conference had met 
and succeeded. 


QUESTION : What was the significance of Germany’s connection 
with Soviet Russia, a Power which was neither disarmed nor peaceful ? 


HERR SCHWARZ: Germany’s connection with Russia should be a 
useful instrument in bringing the Soviet Government to join in the 
Disarmament Convention. She had helped in bringing Russia to take 
part in the Preparatory Conference and it might be expected that the 
Soviet Government would take part in the approaching Conference. 
If it did not, there was little chance of its being successful, since the 
countries of Eastern Europe would certainly not disarm unless Russia 
joined in. 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED, after thanking the lecturer for the way in 
which he had presented the average thought and feeling of his country- 
men, pointed out that it was not correct to say that Germany had 
been promised eleven years ago that disarmament would begin, and 
that nothing had been done. Germany had been required in the 
preamble of the military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles to assent to 
certain clauses in order to facilitate the initiation of disarmament; 
then in Article 8 of the Covenant of the League the members of the 
League undertook to reduce their armaments in so far as might be 
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compatible with national security. Had Germany reflected how far 
her own behaviour, outlook and potentialities entered into the estimate 
which other nations formed of their security? Might not their feeling 
of security be diminished by claims, within sight of the Disarmament 
Conference, for equality in the matter of armaments, accompanied by 
hints that at some future date Germany might wish to increase her 
population by union with Austria? The German people had thought 
themselves into the position of victims somewhat unjustly treated, and 
did not realise to what an extent their power and resources were 
respected by their former opponents. Those opponents still wondered 
whether, if assurances given were not carried out and if pledges were 
not fulfilled, the power of Germany might not be a disastrous factor 
for their security. It was not true to say that nothing had been done 
in the way of disarmament. The British Army had been reduced to 
lower than its pre-War figure; the British Navy had scrapped more 
warships since the Peace than Germany ever possessed. Great Britain 
had accepted the Washington Convention and parity with the United 
States, and had agreed to still further reductions at the London Naval 
Conference. As regards France, her army was not comparable in 
strength with that at the end of the War; there had been reductions 
in both personnel and material. There had been a definite movement 
in the direction of diminution of armaments, and the question for the 
Conference was how far that movement could be accelerated. The 
real question was to determine the use of national armaments; under 
the Kellogg Pact those national armaments could not be used for war. 
If these truths were penetrating the minds of the German people, 
would they not lead to a perception of the beneficent part Germany 
could play in the League of Nations by whole-hearted co-operation, 
entirely free from threats that if this or that desire were not granted 
she would withdraw from the League? Was Germany’s real object 
peace, or was it some kind of reconstruction of her pre-War position 
of dominance in Europe? Was she asking for disarmament in the 
hope that the other nations would carry it out, or in the hope that 
their refusal of that request would justify Germany’s refusal to remain 
disarmed ? 

The path by which Germany could gain not merely equality but 
acknowledged leadership in Europe was by acknowledging that she 
had been the recipient of a great boon in receiving, although unwill- 
ingly, a reduction of armaments at the hands of the Allies. If Germany 
said to the other nations that she was therefore stronger and freer for 
the work of competition and co-operation in other fields, and that she 
would not be so foolish as to throw away her resources on further outlay 
for military purposes, she would give an immense lead to the world. 
The Germans could not be expected to look upon the Treaty of Versailles 
as an admirable document, yet it had started the whole movement for 
disarmament, and the victors had really been animated by a fervent 
desire to create a new kind of international life. They may have made 
a mistake in rejecting Germany’s request to join the League at once, 
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but it was natural for those just out of a terrible war to doubt whether 
Germany would be able to work in quite the same spirit as had grown 
up among the Allied peoples. 

Since the Versailles Treaty a greater thing had been done in the 
Kellogg Pact, but it would not have been possible without the Covenant 
of the League. This was the growth of the past eleven years, and 
though many doubted its ultimate value, many others were profoundly 
convinced of its beneficent possibilities. It would be extremely 
interesting to know to what extent the German people perceived these 
things, and to what extent they were prepared to work for their ful- 
filment for the general advancement of better relations in the world. 


HERR SCHWARZ said it was the essence of his address that he wanted 
to see Germany as a bulwark of peace in Europe. For that reason he 
had pointed out the differences of opinion in matters of disarmament 
between Germany on the one hand and the remaining Powers on the 
other. Certain definite propositions had followed as suggestions for 
getting over those differences. It would be the best thing in the world 
if Germany’s leadership in disarmament were accepted, and he regretted 
that it had not yet been followed by a fulfilment of the promises which 
would set all minds at rest. 

The Treaty of Versailles could not be regarded as anything but a 
“Diktat’’ put on Germany by force. The German Delegation had 
been kept behind barbed wire, only a few notes were exchanged, no 
peace “‘conference”’ took place, and Germany was forced by the 
threat of further invasion to accept the Treaty. The whole of this 
method of policy ought to be abolished, and the methods of Locarno 
adopted in its place. Under present conditions Germany would not 
be entering the Disarmament Convention on equal terms. Nothing 
would be more helpful to Germany and to the cause of general dis- 
armament than a procedure which would make it possible for her to do 
so. In order to make the world feel that peace was assured, some of 
the questions dealt with in the Versailles Treaty should be put on a new 
basis by free negotiation. 

The principle of Locarno, which meant the principle of negotiation 
as opposed to the principle of Versailles, should be applied to dis- 
armament and to the frontiers. To point out the consequences of a 
certain line of policy was not a threat. The question of the union of 
the German people should not be regarded as a matter of making one 
country greater and other countries weaker. Nothing would set peace 
on a more assured basis than the application of the principle of the 
self-determination of nations to the German people as well. Real 
security for all would be obtained as soon as peace was based on 
negotiation and agreement instead of force. The next and most im- 
portant step in this direction would be a Locarno of armaments. Let 
Europe get away from the spirit and the methods of Versailles and 
strain every nerve to reach agreement on disarmament, and so lay the 
foundation for a future real unity of interest and co-operation. 








THE CONVENTION ON FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 


Address given at Chatham House on December 8th, 1930 
By Str HENRY StTRAKosCcH, G.B.E. 
Member of the Financial Committee of the League of Nations. 
S1R REGINALD Mant, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., in the Chair. 


THE Convention on Financial Assistance, or, as a popular 
daily paper was pleased to term it, “ the ridiculous Convention 
for the financing of other people’s wars,’’ received the blessing of 
the Eleventh Assembly of the League of Nations on October 2nd, 
1930, when twenty-nine States, including Great Britain, France 
and Germany, signed it on the spot, or shortly afterwards.! Sub- 
ject to ratifications and to the adoption of a plan for the reduction 
of armaments, in execution of Article 8 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, the Convention may now be regarded as a 
fait accomplt and ready to be put into operation, in case of neces- 
sity, by the Council of the League. I propose to deal here with 
the general principles and implications of the scheme, rather than 
to describe the text 2 in detail, and perhaps I cannot do better 
than preface my remarks with some reference to its origin. 

When, in 1926, the question of general disarmament was 
considered by the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference, it soon became evident that most States required 
the assurance of greater security before they were willing to 
effect a reduction in their armaments. This attitude was taken 
by large and small States alike, but particularly by those of the 
smaller States which, for geographical and other reasons, stood 
in special need of security. It was pointed out by the Finnish 
delegation to the Conference that, in most cases, the smaller 
countries had a defence force totally inadequate to resist aggres- 
sion, and that in view of the rapid post-War development of 
technique they would soon find themselves obliged to provide 


1 Italy signed the Convention on January 20, 1931, making thirty signatories 
to date. 

2 For text see League of Nations document No. IX, Disarmament. 1930.ix.7. 
Oct. 15, 1930. 23 pp. 
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their armies with more modern armaments and stocks of more 
up-to-date equipment, with the result that, instead of being able 
to reduce their expenditure on armament, as was generally desired, 
they would be compelled to maintain if not increase such expendi- 
ture in order to ensure adequate defence. On the economic side 
attention was drawn to the fact that several of the smaller States, 
having practically no raw material for the production of war 
supplies, must in time of peace buy stocks of raw material to 
meet the needs of emergency, and, in addition, create industries 
capable of providing their armies with sufficient supplies. If 
they had not taken these precautions they were bound, when 
attacked, immediately to import from abroad the stocks necessary 
for adequate defence. Such purchases would surpass the financial 
capacity of small States and would have to be met by means of 
foreign loans. But here a difficulty at once presented itself. 
Experience has proved that even in ordinary circumstances it is 
difficult for States—except perhaps those who are financially 
really powerful—rapidly to raise loans in foreign countries; how 
much more difficult would it be for them to do so in time of 
war ! 

Such were the considerations put forward by the Finnish 
delegation in support of its request that the Council should 
undertake a careful examination of the practical means by which 
States could be assured of obtaining financial assistance to enable 
them, in the event of unprovoked aggression, to purchase war 
material and other supplies necessary for defence purposes. Thus, 
in due course, the Financial Committee of the League was en- 
trusted with the investigation of this problem, the solution of 
which might well meet a great many of the difficulties which had 
impeded agreement on the limitation of armaments. Finland 
had drawn attention to a new aspect of the problem. She 
pointed out that the Disarmament Convention under investiga- 
tion, while creating conditions of much greater security, removed 
a portion of the weapons at the disposal of smaller countries for 
resisting aggression. She insisted that the organisation of security 
was an indispensable preliminary to any general agreement on 
disarmament, and that a tangible assurance of financial assistance 
to a State threatened with aggression would strongly reinforce 
the general sense of security and thus assist the progress of 
disarmament. 

The problem which the framers of the plan had to face was 
to devise machinery which would be capable of providing what 
financial assistance might be needed swiftly, automatically, and 
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with a certainty which would allow of no doubt that a potential 
victim of aggression could count upon adequately reinforcing its 
powers of resistance. At a moment of international crisis, finan- 
cial markets, even in countries that are not immediately affected, 
are sure to be excessively sensitive. They are reluctant to engage 
in international loan operations unless the security offered is 
beyond question. To meet these considerations, it was necessary 
to find means of so fortifying the credit of borrowing governments 
as to enable an important loan operation to be carried through 
even in times of crisis. 

Several schemes were submitted to the Financial Committee, 
which assisted it in seeing the problem from every point of view. 
Some of these, however, were based on principles which would in 
practice have presented great difficulty. The Committee con- 
sidered that all schemes which aimed at the accumulation of 
funds in time of peace should be excluded, owing not only to the 
reluctance of Governments to lock up funds, but also to the 
practical difficulty of deciding how and where the funds should 
be invested and how such investments could be rapidly realised 
in times of stress. A scheme for the League itself to raise loans 
and systems of direct subsidies were likewise considered to be 
impracticable. 

The only scheme which seemed to the Financial Committee 
to afford a practical basis was one which rested on principles not 
dissimilar to those adopted in the case of the Austrian Recon- 
struction Loan which had proved so successful. The system 
proposed aimed at associating the country which required assist- 
ance with other members of the League in its financial operations, 
and it involved the raising of a loan by the borrowing country 
itself, the annual service being guaranteed by other members of 
the League. The method is simple and effective and has proved 
to be acceptable to the investing public of the chief financial 
centres of the world. The plan provides for guarantees of a 
very substantial kind, undertaken definitely beforehand, yet so 
strictly limited as to make the undertaking of the guarantee 
acceptable to those who are to associate themselves with it. 
Such, briefly, are the fundamental considerations underlying the 
Convention, and I will now underline its chief features. 

The first and second articles are probably the most important 
in the whole Convention, because in them are laid down the 
a priori conditions for the scheme to be put into operation. 
This contingency is not linked up with any article of the Covenant 
or with any definite criteria of aggression or threat of aggression. 
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The Council has been given very wide latitude to apply the 
scheme when, after careful consideration, it comes to the con- 
clusion that it should be made to operate in favour of one of the 
parties to the dispute. The safeguard provided is that the vote 
of the Council should be unanimous with the exclusion of the 
parties to the dispute. No one would doubt that the unanimous 
judgment of the Council, composed as it is of fourteen eminent 
statesmen representing every corner of the globe, would be 
accepted as just and would have behind it public opinion the 
world over. The financial aid, when given, is to be obtained in 
the international money markets in the ordinary course, the 
government concerned contracting a loan on the general security 
of itsrevenues. To fortify its own credit, there is to be associated 
with it, by way of guarantee of the service of the loan, the credit 
of all the other signatories, while in order to meet the difficulties 
and delays involved by reason of these guarantees being widely 
distributed—a serious disadvantage in circumstances where 
promptness of action is of primary importance—and to endow 
the operation with added strrength, the Convention provides for 
a system of special guarantees. A few of the signatories whose 
financial standing is so high as to be likely to command confidence 
in all circumstances are to guarantee vis-d-vis the investor the 
whole service of the loan. In this way the loan would have a 
threefold security—first, the security of the borrowing govern- 
ment; secondly, the security of all the signatories to the Con- 
vention as ordinary guarantors; and, finally, the guarantee of 
the special guarantors. The loan would also have behind it, 
first, the moral support of the world, and, secondly, the whole 
machinery of the League, which has proved itself so efficient in 
all cases in which it has intervened to restore the finances of 
countries, especially in Europe. It would also have behind it a 
definite promise on the part of the signatories that they would 
open their markets for the flotation of the loan. A loan secured 
in that fashion and endowed with those facilities could not fail 
to find ready acceptance in the money markets of the world. 
Dealing with the other side of the picture, I would like to 
emphasise that the responsibilities which the signatories to the 
Convention are undertaking are closely defined and limited. They 
are limited first by the fact that the Convention provides a limit 
to the total annual service of all loans issued, the share of each 
guarantor being in the same ratio as its own contribution to the 
expenses of the League bears to the total contribution of all the 


members; secondly, there is a limitation in that, whenever the 
P2 
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Council decides to apply the Convention in favour of any country, 
it will decide the amount of the loan to be raised. 

The operation of the plan can perhaps be best described by 
taking an example, and for this purpose I will take the less 
obvious case of a threat of war. Let us suppose there exists 
between State “A” and State “ B” a serious dispute likely to 
lead to a rupture, and the League, in performance of its duties 
under the Covenant, has taken steps to safeguard peace either by 
insisting that the matter be referred to arbitration or by other 
means of peaceful settlement. Suppose, further, that “B”’ 
refuses or neglects to conform to such steps taken by the League. 
Here a state of threat of war exists, and “ A,” being a signatory 
to the Convention on Financial Assistance, requests the Council 
to apply the Convention. A meeting of the Council is called at 
once, and, provided it considers that peace cannot be safeguarded 
otherwise, it may, by unanimous consent (not counting the parties 
concerned), authorise ‘‘ A ”’ to issue a loan enjoying the ordinary 
and special guarantees resulting from the Convention. Assume 
that it decides to do so and that it fixes the maximum sum to 
which the service of the loan may amount in each year, at the 
same time embodying in a protocol the conditions upon which 
the loan is to be raised and its proceeds to be utilised. ‘‘ A” 
now proceeds to raise the loan in the international money market 
and the trustees of the loan inform the ordinary and special 
guarantors of the amounts for which they may be liable. Within 
four months each guarantor government deposits with the trustees 
an ordinary or special guarantee bond bearing a coupon for each 
payment for which it may be liable in each year of the currency 
of the loan. Meanwhile, the issuing houses transfer to the 
trustees, out of the yield of the loan, an amount sufficient to 
pay one-half of the annual service of the loan. This constitutes 
the reserve, and any sums withdrawn from it to meet the service 
of the loan must be immediately refunded by country “ A.” 
The arrangements are now complete and, if “A” meets its 
obligations under the loan regularly, the guarantors hear nothing 
more of the matter. 

Let us suppose, however, that when a particular date for the 
payment of interest or amortisation comes round “ A ’’ defaults. 
The trustees at once draw on the reserve, which, as I have indi- 
cated, is just sufficient to cover one half-yearly payment, and 
call upon “ A” to make it up to the original amount. If “A” 
does not do so by thirty days preceding the date on which the 
next following interest payment falls due, the guarantees at once 
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operate and the trustees inform each guarantor government of 
the amount of the deficiency and the amount for which it will 
be liable if the deficiency is not made good. Further, if twenty 
days before the due date of payment the trustees are still unable 
to make it in full, they present for payment those coupons of the 
ordinary guarantee and special guarantee bonds which cover the 
service payment in question. The trustees then meet the service 
of the loan out of the yield of the calls made upon the guarantor 
governments and apply the balance to reimbursing pro rata to 
the special guarantors the amounts paid by them in excess of 
their liabilities as ordinary guarantors. A debt has now been 
created by ‘“‘A’”’ in favour of the guarantor governments, and 
this debt carries compound interest at a rate one per cent. higher 
than that of the loan. Likewise, if any of the guarantors have 
defaulted in the payment of their guarantee a similar debt with 
accrued interest is due to the special guarantors. 

The above example, in broad outline, brings out the main 
features of the plan, but to do so without indicating some, at 
any rate, of the manifold implications of the scheme would be 
presenting it in far too narrow a perspective. The Convention 
places in the hands of the Council a new and powerful instrument 
—perhaps more effective and easy of application than any it 
now possesses—for preventing a conflict or stopping it when it 
has begun. It seems legitimate to hope that in the majority of 
cases threatened aggression will be avoided if the would-be 
aggressor is made to realise that the Council is united and deter- 
mined to support, by the application of the Convention, the 
country it regards as being threatened. But the support the 
Convention assures, though limited by its terms to financial 
measures, means far more than that. It signifies united moral 
support, while the financial support it gives almost automatically 
leads to the economic resources of the signatories to the Con- 
vention being liberally placed at the disposal of the aggressed. 
And it means, conversely, that the aggressor will find closed 
against him both the financial. and economic markets of the 
signatories. Indeed, the handicaps which he would have to face 
in these circumstances are so great that a mere demonstration 
by the Council that it intends to put the Convention into opera- 
tion would probably suffice to make that step unnecessary. 

The closing of foreign markets to the aggressor and the open- 
ing of them to its victim is of extreme importance, as I shall try 
to show by reference to an aspect of war finance which is perhaps 
not appreciated to the extent it deserves. During a war a 
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country must, apart from foreign assistance, maintain itself and ~ 
its armaments almost entirely out of the current output of its 
labour during the actual period of hostilities and not upon accu- 
mulated wealth. This accumulated wealth, consisting in the 
main of houses, railways, roads, factories, cultivated fields, etc., 
cannot be dissipated during war; it can be allowed to deteriorate 
a little faster, that is all. Moreover, the available stocks of raw 
materials in a country are generally very small, equal at the 
utmost to a few weeks’ normal consumption, and very little 
relief can be obtained by drawing upon these resources, and the 
same is true of its stock of gold and foreign securities. What a 
country does during a war is to mobilise its activities with a 
view to increased production, so that there may be as big a 
margin as possible between this production and normal con- 
sumption, the surplus being used for war purposes. Production 
has to be fostered to the utmost because it has to serve two 
purposes—to feed the population at home and to feed and equip 
the armies in the field. It is obvious that a country at war will 
try to divert the maximum of production to the latter purpose 
and will, therefore, have no surplus beyond what it actually 
requires to maintain itself and consequently no surplus with 
which to pay for needed imports. The mere statement of this 
principle shows how overwhelming is the need for foreign assist- 
ance. Any borrowings a country can effect abroad are real 
additional sources for supplying raw materials, food and other 
necessary imports, and it is these additional sources which make 
the practical difference between financial ease and financial diffi- 
culty. It is over foreign finance that a country can get into real 
trouble which might involve a complete breakdown. This external 
financial aid for the payment of imports is rendered all the more 
necessary by the economic results of stimulating increased pro- 
duction internally. The consequent rise in prices and wages 
makes it particularly difficult for a country to develop a satis- 
factory export trade during war, so that it can scarcely expect to 
pay for the additional raw materials that it needs by means of 
extra large exportation. It is almost certain that its exports, so 
far from being larger, will be smaller than usual, in which case 
the importance of foreign resources to the belligerent can scarcely 
be over-estimated. 

Before coming to my next point it may be useful to give a 
few figures. The maximum sum to which the annual service of 
all loans under the Convention may amount is 100 million gold 
francs, or say £4,000,000, which, reckoning interest at 6 per 
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cent., would pay for interest and redemption of loans aggregating 
some {£55,000,000. Now this is a very considerable sum, yet the 
actual burden that it would throw on any guarantor is moderate. 
The annual service of {4,000,000 would be divided amongst a 
large number of countries, so that the actual amount payable 
by a country contributing one-tenth would be {£400,000 a year, 
a very trifling sum if this is capable of making a serious difference 
to the prospects of war. It does not involve anyone in a com- 
mitment of which they need be afraid. On the other hand, 
£55,000,000 is a very respectable sum in relation to the contin- 
gencies of anything but a widespread and prolonged war. It is 
perhaps not generally realised that the total loans which Great 
Britain borrowed from neutral countries other than the United 
States during the Great War was no more than {42,000,000. 
Thus the sum of {£55,000,000 would be greater than the total 
amount Great Britain was able to borrow in neutral countries in 
the late War, which illustrates the relative magnitude and the 
reality of the help this sum would be to any smaller country 
which is threatened by war. 

Moreover, we must not lose sight of the fact that the financial 
obligations to be undertaken by the guarantor countries are 
purely contingent upon the borrower failing to meet his obliga- 
tions, nothing at all having to be paid by the former unless and 
until the latter has defaulted, and I go further in submitting that 
these do not really constitute new obligations. They already 
exist though in a different form. They cannot be measured in 
money amounts, but that makes them all the more onerous. 
They exist in the sense that any international disturbance is 
bound to react adversely upon the economy and finances of 
practically every country in the world. Another aspect of the 
matter is that States members of the League are bound to honour 
the provisions of Article 16, which permits certain sanctions to 
be imposed upon a country which has violated the provisions of 
the Covenant. These sanctions are sure to have serious economic 
as well as political reactions; they are very expensive and very 
difficult and slow to put into operation. The scheme for Financial 
Assistance may thus be regarded as a species of insurance against 
the larger liabilities which the operation of the sanctions of 
Article 16 of the Covenant would involve, though to describe it 
as an insurance is to understate the case. An insurance obliges 
the insurance company to make good a loss that has occurred to 
an insurer paying his premiums regularly; but the insurance 
company usually pays no attention to the prevention of the 
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occurrence which will involve it in liability. The Convention 
for Financial Assistance, on the contrary, is an instrument to 
prevent the occurrence; and the parties therefore obtain, for a 
very modest and purely contingent premium, a safeguard against 
war occurring and damage being done to other nations. As a 
reward for these obligations the signatories are creating an instru- 
ment for the prevention of war more effective and more easy of 
application than any now possessed by the League. It seems to 
me to be an immensely better way of bringing the force of the 
League to bear than by any such schemes as an international 
army or air force, or by any kind of blockade against the aggressor. 
It is more spectacular and more practically useful. Finally, the 
signatories are helping to give great reality to the decisions of 
the League and to raise the whole level of international morality, 
just as the prompt application of the laws in any individual 
country tends to raise the morality of that country. The mere 
existence of the Convention—constituting as it does a powerful 
deterrent against war—will, I feel confident, hasten more than 
anything else an international agreement for the limitation of 
armaments, and thus give an immediate and tangible financial 
relief to a world overburdened by the legacy of the last great 


catastrophe. 


Summary of Discussion. 

Sir Joun Fiscuer WILLIAMs said that Sir Henry Strakosch, with 
great modesty, had not told his audience that it was very largely 
through his instrumentality that the Convention had reached its 
present position. 

Sir Henry had spoken chiefly from the point of view of the financier 
and man of affairs, he himself would like to speak from the point of 
view of the international lawyer. 

In the first place, the Convention was the first step in finding 
something in the nature of a definite and practicable sanction for the 
obligations which had been undertaken under the Covenant. The 
word “ sanction ’’ had suffered from being associated with punishment 
rather than prevention. If the Convention came into force it would 
have a definite effect in preventing the violation of the Covenant; it 
went considerably beyond the liabilities which the Covenant required 
the members of the League to undertake. When once the nations 
subscribed to the Convention and thereby pledged themselves to 
invest their money on one side of a quarrel, it was probable that they 
would not let their investment be uselessly dissipated. 

The Convention had a very interesting repercussion on the whole 
doctrine of sovereignty. The signatories of the Convention were to 
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agree once and for all to put their financial resources, up to a certain 
limit, at the disposal of the Council of the League of Nations. This 
was particularly significant in the case of a State which was not a 
member of the Council, and which would therefore be called upon to 
fulfil financial obligations by a decision to which it had not been a 
party. This might be good or bad; it was certainly extremely 
interesting as the first instance in which States had agreed to allow 
their financial resources to be used, in effect, by somebody else in 
events of which only a very general description could be given 
beforehand. 

The Convention also made a considerable inroad upon the old 
doctrine of neutrality, by which States not actually belligerent were 
bound to treat both sides impartially. One point of the old doctrine 
was that no neutral State was allowed to lend money to a belligerent. 
This doctrine had first taken shape during the wars of the French 
Revolution, when, in 1798, the United States, the chief exponents of 
the doctrine, refused to grant a loan to France. That had been the 
law ever since, though it had been open to private individuals to 
subscribe to loans; subjects of Great Britain had in this way lent 
money to both France and Germany during the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-1. The rule was definitely established that this could 
not be done by States. The present Convention showed that the 
world was progressing beyond the stage at which it regarded wars as 
something of interest only to the belligerents themselves, in which 
the rest of the world had simply to see there was an open field and 
no favour shown. The new Convention was irreconcilable with the 
old conception of neutrality and involved taking deliberate action, 
with a view to seeing that justice was done. 

He regretted very much that the Convention had had added to it 
the clause ! which made its coming into operation contingent upon a 
scheme for disarmament. It seemed to him a great pity that Great 
Britain should refuse to take a perfectly definite step forward in 
international organisation unless at the same time it was able to 
secure a measure of disarmament. Such a decision overlooked the 
fact that the Powers chiefly interested in getting financial assistance 
were not the Powers making difficulties about disarmament. The 
decision did not give an inducement to disarmament to those people 
who needed to be persuaded into disarming; it was the small Powers 
who in existing conditions would be in difficulties and asked for the 
Convention, while the Powers whose armaments seemed to be dis- 
proportionate were those who would share Great Britain’s attitude to 


the Convention. 


Mr. R. E. W. JosEePi considered that the psychological effect of 
the Convention would be great. It might, as Sir Henry Strakosch 
had outlined, take the place of economic or military sanctions; for 


1 Article 35, para. I. 
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it provided the League Council with a quick and easy means by which 
it would express its opinion; and this clear expression of opinion 
would carry great weight with the world. But it was idle to suppose 
that if unfortunately the decision of the Council did not make the 
aggressor desist from his aggression, the League could then stop 
there. It would be morally bound to see that its recommendations, 
disregarded by the aggressor State, were carried out, and it would 
therefore have to follow up financial assistance by economic and 
military assistance to the State attacked, or it would be breaking 
faith and the whole machinery of the League would have broken 
down. The Council, however, would realise that it was binding itself 
in the first place, and if the required degree of unanimity could be 
obtained, then the object would have been achieved, and almost any 
war would be impossible. That being so, the question was not whether 
the weapon was a good one, but whether the Council would be able 
to use it. The difficulty would be in getting the required unanimity. 
Was the Convention going to stop war if unanimity could not be 
obtained, and was it likely to be obtained in any serious crisis? If 
the Council was hesitating about putting military and economic 
sanctions into effect, would it be able to put the Convention for Finan- 
cial Assistance into effect? It did not go any further to meet the 
point of view of those countries desiring what they called security. 
To know that they would get financial backing if the Council was 
unanimous did not make them feel more secure than to know that 
they would get military and economic sanctions if the Council was 
unanimous. Only some kind of automatic sanction could provide 
the security for which so many nations yearned. Indeed it was 
doubtful if any machinery could satisfy that yearning; it demanded 
in effect that the League should provide something which would work 
if the League machinery itself failed to work. 


VicE-ApMIRAL S. R. Drury-LoweE asked how Sir Henry would 
meet the objection put forward by the German Delegation, when the 
Convention was discussed in Committee at Geneva, that once the 
financial loan was offered or guaranteed to a State in the case of a 
threat of war, the State deemed by decision of the Council to be 
the aggressor would consider that the Council had taken sides, and 
could not therefore be regarded as impartial in any further efforts to 
arrive at a peaceful settlement of the dispute through the services of 
the League. 


Mr. WynpuAM BeweEs asked how long it would take to raise the 
loan and make it effective by the delivery of the necessary munitions. 
In the supposed case of Russia attacking Finland, Russians might be 
all over Finland before the loan could take effect, in which case the 
munitions would be very useful to the Russians. 


Mr. Hutton said he understood that no provision was made for 
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a case in which the interests of a member of the Council were involved 
by treaties already in existence. If, for example, hostilities were 
threatening to break out between one of the Little Entente Powers 
and one of the Central Powers, France would immediately make 
impossible any unanimous proposal for giving the necessary guarantees 
to the latter. The same difficulty was experienced in the Bank for 
International Settlements at Basle, where a unanimous decision was 
also required, and where he understood France was making consider- 
able difficulties. 


Miss Lucy Cox asked how a limit could be set to the financial 
assistance. A theoretical limit might be fixed, but if the League had 
cast its vote on one side and was supporting the attacked State, there 
could be no ultimate limit short of what was required to make that 


State the victor. 


Str HENRY STRAKOSCH, in reply, said that with regard to the 
functioning of the scheme for financial assistance apart from Article 16 
of the Covenant, the Convention would be put into operation before 
Article 16. Article 16 could always be put into operation by the 
Council, but to enforce an economic blockade was a long, difficult, 
and expensive matter, and the Council would first of all take the 
decision resulting in the grant of a loan under the Convention. 

The German objection had been met in the draft of the Convention 
finally agreed to by the last Assembly. Article 2 now read as 
follows :—- 

“‘y, If the Council, in the performance of its duties under the Covenant, and 
acting within the limit of its rights under the Covenant or under general or special 
conventions applicable in the circumstances, shall, in any international dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture, have taken steps to safeguard peace, including resort 
to mediation or any other means of peaceful settlement, and if one of the parties 
shall refuse or neglect to conform to such steps, the Council may, at the request of 
the other party, if the latter is a party to the present Convention, grant financial 
assistance to the last-named party, provided it considers that peace cannot be 
safeguarded otherwise.” + 
The qualification “‘ provided it considers that peace cannot be safe- 
guarded otherwise ”’ had satisfied the Germans and they had signed 
the Convention. 

He agreed that the great drawback to the Convention was the 
fact that unanimity might not be capable of achievement on account 
of entanglements of one of the members of the Council with the 
countries involved in the dispute. He would have preferred to have 
made its operation depend on a two-thirds majority. It had not 
been possible to get this agreed to, any more than it had been possible 
to get agreement to put the Convention into force without waiting 
for a general disarmament agreement. 

Financially the amount of assistance guaranteed was limited, but 


1 Author’s italics. 
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whether in the end the guarantors would limit themselves to the 
amounts laid down in the Convention was a different matter. The 
essential thing was to assure countries that they would be able to 
raise loans of a certain amount to begin with. He would agree that, 
once war had broken out, the assistance given under the Convention 
would probably not be the limit of the financial assistance given, in 
order to bring the campaign to a victorious end. 

The raising of the loan could be carried out very promptly. In 
the case of Austria, within a week or a week and a half bankers had 
agreed to advance a short-term loan, which had tided the country 
over until a long-term loan could be floated. That had been an 
urgent case and not easy to arrange, and something similar would be 
feasible under the Convention. In answer to a question, Sir Henry 
said the money would be raised by private subscription like any 
other loan. It would be raised on the credit of the country but would 
not be advanced by the Government. 

The fact that twenty-eight States had signed on the first day 
showed that they did see advantage init. The sanctions of Article 16 
required the passing of legislation. Unwieldy machinery complicated 
the whole question, whereas the Convention could be put into operation 
at very short notice. 


Sir JoHN FIscHER WILLIAMs pointed out that Article x of the 
Convention stated that if there had actually been an attack in violation 
of the Covenant, or other international obligation such as the Kellogg 
Pact, the State attacked had the right to financial assistance unless 
the Council decided otherwise. The unanimity was not required for 
granting the assistance but for refusing it. Unanimity for granting 
it was required while matters were in the earlier stage of a threat of 
war, but not when the attack had actually taken place. 

The Convention thus went much further than Article 16, which 
left each State the right of deciding for itself whether or not events 
calling for the operation of Article 16 had happened, and under which 
it was conceivable that nations might exercise their right of judgment 
a little under the influence of the danger which such exercise might 
bring upon them. The Convention took away that ultimate right of 
judgment from the individual nation. This interpretation of Article 16 
as reserving to each State the right of decision had been given by 
M. Holsti, the Finnish representative, and had been accepted by the 
Council and, in effect, by the Assembly. 


A MEMBER referred again to the question of time. Unless the 


1 ArticleI.1. ‘‘ If, despite the efforts which the Council of the League of Nations 
has found it possible to make for the maintenance or the re-establishment of 
peaceful relations, a State, in violation of its international obligations, resorts to 
war against a High Contracting Party, the latter shall at his request receive the 
financial assistance provided for in the present Convention, unless the Council 
decides otherwise.” 
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Convention were appealed to in a very early stage of the dispute, the 
smaller countries might be overrun and defeated before it could be 
made effective. It wouldjtake a fortnight or three weeks to make 
the loan available—a week for the Council to meet, ten days after 
that for the loan to be floated. The amount of war material available 
immediately would be comparatively small and it would have to be 
of a type suitable to meet the needs of the country requiring it. It 
would take time to manufacture it, more time to ship it and deliver 
it. Finland could easily be over-run in the meantime, and a country 
like Turkey, where the strength was concentrated in one place, though 
it could not be easily over-run, could be quickly defeated. At what 
point could the threatened country demand financial assistance ? 


Sir HENRY STRAKOSCH said it was difficult to say at what point 
the Convention would be applied to any dispute. The Council would 
be trying to apply peaceful methods of settling the dispute, and in 
the course of the negotiations a point might arise at which the Council 
would agree to apply the Convention in the case of one of the dis- 
putants. The moment it had taken the decision, the credit of the 
country to which assistance was promised would be so raised that 
bankers would no doubt be quite prepared to anticipate the raising 
of the loan and lend as much money as was needed, and the manu- 
facturers of war materials would no doubt also be ready to ship their 
goods to that country. Therefore once the Council agreed to put the 
Convention into operation it would, in practice, be effective. 

Asked what happened if one of the signatory States attacked a 
country not a party to the Convention, Sir Henry replied that the 
Convention could only be applied in favour of a signatory. The 
Council would deal with the dispute as with any other dispute and 
would no doubt use other means of trying to stop the attack by one 
of the parties to the Convention. 


Mr. Doucias REIp asked what action would be taken in the case 
of default of either the aggressor or aggrieved State in meeting the 
obligations of the Convention, or of any other party to the Convention 
which might incur considerable liabilities through the dispute. 


Str HENRY STRAKOSCH replied that the Convention excluded those 
signatories which were parties to the dispute from taking part in 
decisions (Article 28) or from acting as guarantors. The Council had 
also power to exclude any signatory from the operation of the guarantee 
(Article 14). A country involved in liabilities by the dispute would be 
absolved from carrying out the obligations. The treaty of peace 
would no doubt provide whatever compensation might be necessary. 


Mr. Douctas ReEIp said that, if the aggressor and aggrieved were 
acquitted of financial responsibility, it would lead to the guarantor 
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States having to pay for the war when the financial settlement was 
made, the other two being bankrupt. 


Str HENRY STRAKOSCH replied that that would happen in any 
case. There had been no Convention of Financial Assistance in 1914, 
yet they were having to pay pretty heavily. 

It was perhaps conceivable that if the Council decided to apply 
the Convention in favour of a certain country, that country might 
become less amenable than before and might even become the aggres- 
sor, but if the Convention were adhered to by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the League, the aggressor would have ranged against it all 
those nations bound to go to the assistance of the aggressed country. 
He imagined this would act as a strong deterrent, not an incentive to 


attack. 


Proressor C. A. W. MANNING said one could imagine a case where 
the Council had been handling a dispute and had failed to come to a 
unanimous decision as to which of the disputants, if either, was being 
threatened with aggression, where both parties professed to be con- 
forming to the Council’s suggestions for ‘‘ conservatory ’’ measures. 
What would happen in that case if hostilities began and, both parties 
applying for financial assistance, the Council remained unable to 
agree in fixing the blame? It was, of course, a rather unlikely case. 


SiR JOHN FiscHER WILLIAMS pointed out that the suggestions 
made by the Council would preclude the resort to war, and that there- 
fore if both parties were conforming to those suggestions, there could 
be no armed clash. If there was any armed clash it must be because 
one of the parties was not conforming to the suggestions. In that 
event the decision of the Council would present no difficulties. 


Mr. H. Royston AskEw said that history showed it was some- 
times extremely difficult to decide who was actually the aggressor. 
Where instructions had been given by the League and had been 
manifestly disregarded the decision would be easy, but one could 
imagine more rapid events where no such instructions had been given 
before the appeal for financial assistance was made. He understood 
that if it was decided that State ‘‘ A’ was the aggressor, it required 
a unanimous vote not to give assistance to State “B,’’ but did it 
require a unanimous vote to decide that State ‘‘ A ’’’ was the aggressor, 
or was this decision taken by a majority vote? 


Sire JOHN FIscHER WILLIAMS said that the word “‘ aggressor ” 
was not used in the Convention. One must suppose that the Council 
would behave reasonably. The Council was morally bound to suggest 
measures to prevent the outbreak of hostilities, and if those measures 
were not applied by one of the parties it was inconceivable that the 
Council would not give financial assistance to the State that had 
followed its suggestions. 























THE INSTITUT FUR AUSWARTIGE POLITIK, 
POSTSTRASSE 19, HAMBURG 
By Moriev K. GRINDROD. 


TuE Institut fiir Auswartige Politik, like the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, came into being as a result of the Peace 
Conference of Paris. 

The original idea for the founding of an Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs in Germany was worked out at Versailles among 
the authors of the Memorandum of the 27th May, 1919, regarding 
War Responsibility—Professors Hans Delbriick and Max Weber, 
who have both since died, General Count Max Montgelas, and 
Professor A. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, who was eventually to 
become the first head of the Institut fiir Auswirtige Politik. 
Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, the leader of the German delegation 
at Versailles, Dr. Simons, the delegation’s secretary, and Dr. Carl 
Melchior, the Hamburg member of the delegation, were among the 
active promoters of the plan in its inception. It was not settled 
at this initial stage where the Institute was to be, and the scope 
of its work had been only very roughly outlined. There was some 
idea of co-operation with the Heidelberg Society which had 
grown up round Prince Max of Baden. There was also a good deal 
to be said in favour of founding such an Institute in Weimar or 
in one of the Frankish towns. The arguments in favour of 
Hamburg were, however, even at this early date, particularly 
strong. Many active promoters of the proposal to found such an 
Institute were closely connected with Hamburg; moreover, the 
town, with its traditions of intercourse with countries overseas 
and its unique opportunities for carrying on such traditions, was 
exceptionally well adapted as a centre for the study of foreign 
relations; and, finally, a good deal of independent criticism of 
government policy had already emanated from Hamburg. 

In November 1920 and in January 1921 conversations took 
place in Hamburg between Dr. Cuno, Dr. Melchior, Count 
Brockdorff-Rantzau and Dr. Mittelstein, the then President of the 
Supreme Court of Appeal of the Hanseatic Towns, as a result of 
which the original institution came into being in February 1921, 
with Professor A. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, who had in the mean- 
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time been appointed Research Professor in Foreign and Inter- 
national Law at Hamburg University, as its head. The original 
title was the Archiv der Friedensvertrage ; this was subsequently 
altered to the present form of Institut fiir Auswartige Politik. 
The Institut set out in life under Professor Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
and two part-time assistants—of whom one, Dr. Magdalene 
Schoch, still maintains her connection with the Institut—in a 
single room in a private house in Blankenese, a suburb of Hamburg 
on the Elbe, a room so large and so impossible of heating that even 
at that time of most acute housing difficulties it had defied every 
attempt to press it into service. 

Lord Grey said in his speech at the inaugural meeting of the 
British Institute of International Affairs on July 5th, 1920, that 
“ the idea of the Institute has originated, not in theory but in prac- 
tice.’ This might be said with almost greater truth of the Ham- 
burg Institute. Means were lacking, but the work was there waiting 
to be done, and that was a sufficient reason for embarking on the 
venture. From December 1920 till the autumn of 1921 the chief 
task was the compilation of a new volume of the Handbuch der 
Politik, dealing with the new international relations after the War. 
In May 1921 material began to be assembled and card-indexed for 
the first volume of the Archiv der Friedensvertrége (edited by 
H. Dorn, A. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, Th. Niemeyer, I. Partsch, 
G. Roediger and E. Rosenbaum). The volume appeared at the 
end of 1922. Further, from May 1921 onwards the Institute 
co-operated in the editing and production of the German Docu- 
ments on the Origins of the War, the Grosse Politik der Européi- 
schen Kabineite, 1871-1914, and when, later, the need came to be 
felt for an abridged edition of the Grosse Politik which could be 
handled by the general public, the compilation of the Kleine 
Politik, as it was called, was entrusted to the Institute under the 
direction of the two surviving editors of the Grosse Politik, Pro- 
fessor Mendelssohn Bartholdy and Dr. Friedrich Thimme. The 
Kleine Politik was issued in four volumes under the title of 
Auswartige Politik des Deutschen Reiches, 1871-1914 (Berlin, 
1928). The publication in Germany of the Documents on the 
Origins of the War may be said to have provided the first impetus 
towards a like move on the part of other countries. 

So much for the early publications of the Hamburg Institute; 
meanwhile an office organisation had already developed to corre- 
spond with the requirements of the work to be done. Cuttings 
were taken regularly from several foreign daily papers as well as 
from German ones, chronological card-indices of contemporary 
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events and bibliographies were compiled. Thus the work in 
these early stages differed very little in essentials from the daily 
routine in the Poststrasse to-day. 

So matters continued until, early in 1923, circumstances made 
it possible for the Institute to move into Hamburg, first into two 
rooms in the University Seminar fiir Auslandisches Recht, and 
eventually into the present premises in the Poststrasse. 

Early in 1923 proposals were made to the Senate of Hamburg 
for the establishment of the Institute on a permanent basis in 
Hamburg. It was to be run on the same lines as, and more or 
less in connection with, the Hochschule fiir Politik in Berlin. A 
resolution to this effect was passed by the Senate and Burgers of 
the Free and Hanseatic City of Hamburg on January 19th and 
31st, 1923. 

A brief summary of the formal proposal made to the Senate 
regarding the establishment of the Institute in Hamburg may 
serve to give some idea of the tasks which the Institute set itself 
to carry out. The corresponding developments in Great Britain, 
France and the United States were referred to, and the desirability 
of founding such an Institute in Germany was indicated, especially 
in view of the fact that Germany had taken a lead in the publication 
of documents on the origins of the War. Particular emphasis 
was laid on the necessity of developing more widely investigations 
on international relations. Investigations such as those in progress 
in various quarters in Germany on the Peace Treaties, valuable as 
they were, dealt only with the past. Permanent labours of a 
similar nature should also be directed toward the present and the 
future, and such labours could only be accomplished by an 
independent research institution. Thus the task of the proposed 
Institute was threefold : firstly, a continuous observance of the 
methods and results of current diplomacy must be exercised ; 
secondly, current literature of all foreign nations, and especially 
literature dealing with foreign relations in general, must be 
studied, and in this way, as well as from personal sources of 
information, the staff of the Institute must keep in close touch 
with the trend of foreign policy in the various countries, and with 
economic and other extra-political influences; thirdly, some 
attempt must be made towards drawing up principles governing a 
permanent and effective foreign policy of the future calculated to 
serve the cause of peace, and towards disseminating among the 
wider public a knowledge of questions of foreign policy. 

During the discussion in the Biirgerschaft preceding the passing 
of this resolution, especial emphasis was laid on the non-political 
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aspect of the Institute, and on the desire to create a place of 
scientific research rather than an instrument which would directly 
influence active policy. 

By the resulting agreement with the Senate of Hamburg it 
was decided that the City of Hamburg should be responsible for 
staff salaries and for the provision of accommodation for the 
Institute, also for a considerable proportion of the current expenses 
incurred in connection with the library, the press cuttings, and the 
purchase of foreign newspapers and periodicals, and for the 
expenses of producing the Journal which would form an essential 
feature of the Institute’s work if it was to touch a wide public. 
It was clearly set forth, however, that the Senate of Hamburg was 
to exercise no more than a “ watching brief” over the activities 
of the Institute, and that the full authority for the actual conduct 
of the Institute rested in the hands of its principal, who was to be 
appointed by the Senate, with the Kuratorium, or Council, as an 
intermediary body of reference between the principal of the 
Institute and the Senate. On these lines, on March 15th, 1923, 
the Institute came into existence in its present form, with Pro- 
fessor Mendelssohn Bartholdy as its principal. 

In October 1923 the Institute moved into its present premises 
in the Poststrasse, an old building dating from the post- 
coaching days which also houses the Weltwirtschaftsarchiv. In 
1923, too, the first issue of the Institute’s periodical, Europdische 
Gesprache, was brought out. The winter of 1923-4 was spent in 
adapting the work of the Institute to the new conditions. 

In the summer of 1924, on the initiative of various people 
resident in Hamburg who were interested in the venture, outside 
persons connected in any way with international affairs were 
invited to join a “ Society of the friends and promoters of the 
Institute ’’ (Gesellschaft der Freunde und Forderer des Instituts). 
The subscriptions of these members, and their support and 
interest, naturally placed the Institute on a more secure basis. 
Further financial assistance was afforded by a grant from the 
Reich, which also expressly carried with it no political obligations 
of any kind whatsoever. 

The public opening ceremony took place on November 25th, 
1924, when Professor Mendelssohn Bartholdy made a speech 
summarising the Institute’s history up to that time. At this 
ceremony speeches were also made by Reichskanzler Dr. Cuno, 
representing the Gesellschaft der Freunde und Férderer des 
Instituts, by the Rector of the University of Hamburg, by a 
representative of the Weltwirtschaftsarchiv in Hamburg, and by 
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Dr. Friedrich Thimme the historian. Biirgermeister Dr. Carl 
Petersen, the President of the Senate of Hamburg, extended the 
warmest greetings and congratulations to the Institute, and has 
always taken the greatest personal interest in it. 

The administrative machinery of the Institute in its final form, 
as regulated by the agreement with the Senate, consists of the 
Kuratorium of twenty-one members, of whom seven are elected 
from the Senate, seven from among the members of the Gesell- 
schaft der Freunde und Férderer des Instituts, and seven from 
among prominent persons in Germany connected with foreign 
affairs; a principal; a vice-principal; a secretary; and the 
necessary staff for the conduct of the library, press cuttings and 
journal. The Council’s powers cover the general administration 
of the funds at the disposal of the Institute, but the actual details 
of administration and activities are left entirely in the hands of 
the principal. Should the Institute at any time be dissolved— 
a contingency depending on the consent of the Senate—the 
Institute property, including books, press cuttings and furnishings, 
reverts automatically to the City of Hamburg. The adminis- 
trative organisation of the Institute has altered very little since 
the agreement with the Senate was concluded. In 1929 it was 
officially recognised as a legally competent body. 

The practical means adopted in the Institute towards attaining 
the objects it had set itself may be briefly described under the 
headings of library; press cuttings; published information such 
as translations of documents, bibliographies, chronologies, mono- 
graphs and the Institute’s journal Europdische Gesprdche ; public 
meetings ; and small group meetings. 

The library, like that of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, works on a basis of confining itself mainly to material 
subsequent to 1920. Desirable as it would be to include works 
on pre-War history, the accommodation problem absolutely 
forbids it. With this reservation, the library may be regarded as 
perhaps the most comprehensive and up-to-date collection of 
works on international affairs to be found inGermany. Its scope 
is naturally almost identical with that of the R.I.I.A. library. It 
has a separate document section, and is arranged on a geographical 
classification scheme. It has been found unnecessary to acquire 
many books dealing with economic subjects since the Institute 
is housed in the same building as the Weltwirtschaftsarchiv, 
which possesses a comprehensive library dealing with economic 
subjects. All the leading German periodicals concerned with 
international affairs are taken, and a wide selection of periodicals 
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from foreign countries. Articles in periodicals are also indexed 
according to subjects. The total number of books and pamphlets 
in the library up to date is about 15,000. 

Press cuttings naturally form a most important part of the 
work. Cuttings are taken from thirty-six newspapers daily, and 
these are arranged and classified so that information on any given 
subject is easily available. In addition to this, certain daily 
papers with indices, such as the United States Daily, the New 
York Times and Izvestya, are retained in their entirety. The 
Institute is also fortunate in possessing some cuttings gathered 
together by Professor Mendelssohn Bartholdy during and immedi- 
ately after the War, which form a valuable basis for the present 
collection. 

The Institute’s journal, Europdische Gespréache, appears each 
month and includes in each issue two or three main articles on 
some subject of international affairs treated by a specialist, and 
documents, reviews or chronology. From its inception one of the 
chief aims of the Institute has been to make documents and texts 
of treaties available to the general public, by means of translations 
when necessary. These translations of documents and texts are 
from time to time published as a regular feature of Ewropdische 
Gesprache. Synchronistic chronologies of international events are 
also compiled and issued as a detachable supplement to the 
periodical. Bibliographies on various subjects are kept up to date 
and published at intervals. All the more important contemporary 
publications on international affairs are reviewed by specialists. 

Furthermore, the Institute, with the help of funds placed at its 
disposal by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Foundation, 
has from time to time been able to help students and scholars to 
publish the results of their research in the form of theses. It has 
also, together with the Deutsche Hochschule fiir Politik in Berlin, 
issued a series of volumes entitled Politische Wissenschaft. Six 
volumes have appeared in this series up to the present time, of 
which the three prepared by members of the Institute staff are 
Diplomatie, by Professor A. Mendelssohn Bartholdy; Die 
Entscheidungen des Internationalen Dawes-Schiedsgerichts, by 
Dr. M. Schoch; and Mexico, Europa und Amerika, by Professor A. 
Vagts. This series is perhaps comparable to the Chatham House 
Monographs issued by the R.I.1.A. 

With regard to discussional activities as opposed to publica- 
tional, the Institute is necessarily somewhat limited by the fact 
that it is situated in Hamburg, which, although an immense centre 
for trade and intercourse with foreign countries, is from the nature 
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of the case unable to draw on such a large leisured public as is 
available in London. Public lectures organised by the Institute 
have nevertheless always had a great success; Mr. Philip Kerr, as 
he then was, and Count d’Ormesson, for instance, addressed large 
audiences last winter. The Institute is fortunate in having 
available for meetings a good lecture hall in the Uberseeklub, 
which is itself a club founded for the promotion of international 
intercourse. These meetings may be said roughly to correspond 
to the Section Meetings in the R.I.I.A. There are also discussion 
groups (Seminar-Ubungen) held in the Institute, rather more 
closely resembling study circles than do the R.I.I.A. Group or 
Section Meetings; these discussion groups are chiefly attended by 
students, or by specialists interested in the subject under dis- 
cussion, and are conducted by members of the Institute staff. 

To sum up: the Institut fiir Auswirtige Politik is first and 
- foremost a research institution. Its main object is to further 
research within its own walls, by members of its staff and by 
students and specialists working regularly in the library of the 
Institute, and then to publish the results of such research. It is, 
in this sense, the type of institution that one would expect to find 
in Germany. For while it is true that, apart from the Hochschule 
fiir Politik in Berlin, there is no other research institute on inter- 
national affairs in Germany, still the research institute as such lies 
in the German character. There are dozens of such institutes, 
researching on every conceivable subject, throughout Germany— 
so much s0, in fact, that a work on Forschungsinstitute, of which the 
first volume is already available, is at present being brought out 
conjointly by Dr. Ludwig Brauer, the Director of the Eppendorf 
Hospital in Hamburg, Professor Mendelssohn Bartholdy, and Dr. 
Adolf Meyer, the Bibliotheksrat of the Hamburg City Library. 

The Institut fiir Auswirtige Politik has had tremendous 
difficulties to contend against. It was founded at a time when 
conditions could hardly have been more unfavourable. It 
survived the nightmare of the inflation period. But it is now, 
and has been for some time, established on a firm and solid 
foundation, and within the framework which it has set itself it 
may be said to form an almost perfect whole. 
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position of the United States. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE: Handbook of American Under- 
writing of Securities. Trade Promotion Series, No. 104. 166 pp. 
25¢. 

(ii) Articles from Periodical Publications. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL Law: Official Document 
Supplement, Vol. XXII, October 1928, pp. 196-203 : United States 
Commercial Treaties to August I, 1928. 

FOREIGN PoLicy ASSOCIATION INFORMATION SERVICE : 

June 12th, 1929: Tariff and American Foreign Trade, by 
Lewis Webster Jones. 

October Ist, 1930: Foreign Reactions to the American Tariff 
Act, by Lawrence B. Mann. 

February 4th, 1931: America’s Stake Abroad, by Dr. Max 
Winkler. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 45 East 65th Street, New York. 

Oct. 1926, pp. 33-48: Our Foreign Loan Policy, by John F. 
Dulles; pp. 49-56: Are American Loans Abroad Safe?, by Henry 
M. Robinson. 

Jan. 1927, pp. 219-32: Who buys Foreign Bonds ?, by Dwight 
W. Morrow. 

WIRTSCHAFTSDIENST : 

June 27th, 1930, pp. 1095-8 : Zur Schutzzollpolitik der V ereinig- 
ten Staaten, by L. Oberascher. 

August I, 1930, pp. 1323-8: Der amerikanische Zolltarif—seine 
Bedeutung fiir die Wirtschaft der Vereinigten Staaten, by L. 
Oberascher. 

1 Section I (General) of this Bibliography appeared in International Affairs, 

Vol. X, No. 1, January 1931, pp. 103-9 

We are indebted for valuable additions to the original draft of the Biblio- 
graphy to several authorities, especially to Mr. H. B. Elliston, until recently 

Assistant Director of Research at the Council on Foreign Relations, New York. 

The references are not exhaustive, but are suggested as a basis for the study 
of the subject. We shall be grateful if readers will draw attention to further 
publications which should be mentioned. (Ed.). 
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Oil 
WIRTSCHAFTSDIENST : 
Feb. 2oth, 1931, Jahrgang XVI, Heft 8, pp. 321-5: Lage und 
Aussichten der Weltpetroleumindustrie, by Wilhelm Mautner. 


II, EUROPE 

(i) Books and Pamphlets. 

CooLipGE (A. C.) : The United States asa World Power. 1918. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 8vo. vii + 385 pp. 

Chs. X-XII: History of Political and Economic Relations between the 
United States and France, Germany, and Russia. 

COUDENHOVE-KALERGI (Richard N.): Pan-Europa. Introduction 
by N.M. Butler. 1926. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. Sm. 8vo. 
XIx'-++ 215 pp. Maps and tables. 

Chapter 5: Europe and America—economic and political relations. 

HALLINAN (C. T.): American Investments in Europe. [Europa 
Handbooks.) 1927. London: Europa Publishing Co. 83 pp. 
3s. 6d. 

LiypsMAN (A. H.): America and Europe. 1922. Haarlem: Tjeenk, 
Willink and Zoon. 54 pp. Is. 

Pan-Europa theory advocated to counterbalance power of United 
States. 

Nourse (Edwin J.) : American Agriculture and the European Market. 
1924. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 8vo. xvii + 333 
Ppp- 

Osst (Erich) : England, Europa und die Welt. 1927. Berlin: Kurt 
Vowinckel. La. 8vo. xv + 356 pp. Tables. 

RomieER (Lucien) : Who will be Master—Europe or America? Trans- 
lated from the French by Matthew Josephson. 1929. London: 
John Hamilton. 8vo. 246 pp. 12s. 6d. 

Chapter 7: The Economic Basis. 

SIEGFRIED (André): America Comes of Age. 1927. London: 

Jonathan Cape. 8vo. x + 359 pp. Ia2s. 6d. 
Chapter 27: Euvopean vs. American Civilisation. 

SPENDER (J. A.): The America of To-day. 1928. London: Benn. 
8vo. ix + 269 pp. I2s. 6d. 

Chapter 23: The Commercial Situation. 

Stronc (Benjamin): Interpretations of Federal Reserve Policy. 
Harpers. 


This contains the writings and speeches of the late Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of N.Y. 

UNITED STATES: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE: American Under- 
writing of German Securities. Trade Information Bulletin, 
No. 648. 1929. 0c. 

—: American Underwriting of Foreign Securities in 1929. Trade 
Information Bulletin, No. 688. roc. 


(ii) Periodical Publications. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. See General Bibliography, published in January issue. 
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FOREIGN TRADE. Monthly, from August 1926 onwards. Published by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce in Paris. 


(iii) Recent Articles from Periodical Publications. 
ACADEMY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE PROCEEDINGS (New York) : 
January 1931, Vol. XIV, No. 2, pp. 61-69: Effects of the Young 
Plan Settlement on American Trade and Foreign Investments, by 
Joseph E. Sterrett. 
AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION JOURNAL : 
December 1929, p. 599: Where the American Dollar has no 
Vote, by Carl Wilson. 


American Investments in European Stocks. 


ANNALIST : 

September 2oth, 1929, No. 34, pp. 541-42: Europe paying War 
Debts by selling control of Industries to Americans. 

ANNALS of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
(Philadelphia) : 

July 1926, Vol. CXXVI, No. 215: The United States in 
Relation to the European Situations, Part IV: Investment of 
American Capital in Europe and its probable Effect on American 
Policy, pp. 71--97. 

ATELIER : 

August 2nd, 1929, No. 2, pp. 430-42: L’action ouvriére inter- 

nationale—Pan-Ameérique et Pan-Europa. 
BARRON'S : 

April 28th, 1930, p. 26: Is Europe becoming an American 
Colony ?, by Georges Bonnet. 

CHASE Economic BULLETIN (Chase National Bank, New York) : 

November 11, 1922, Vol. II, No. 5: The Interallied Debts as a 
Banking Problem, by B. M. Anderson. 

April 27th, 1923, Vol. III, No.2: The English-speaking World 
and the Continent of Europe, by B. M. Anderson. 


CREDITREFORM : 
December 1929, Vol. 45, No. 12, pp. 279-81: Die kommende 
amerikanische Wareninvasion, by Paul Hilland. 


EurRopA WIRTSCHAFT : 
July 3rd, 1930, pp. 302-8 : Amerikas neuer Zolltarif und Europa, 
by W. Grotkopp. 
EUROPEAN FINANCE : 
December 21st, 1928, No. 9, p. 185: American Capital Pene- 
tration. 
Particularly in electrical and copper industries. 


INDEX (SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN) : 
October 1928, pp. I-g: Future Financial Relations between the 
United States and Europe. 
Forecast of capital movements: European unity will save Europe 
from dependence on America. 


WELTWIRTSCHAFTLICHES ARCHIV : 
January 1927, Vol. XXV, No. 1, pp. 104-48: Nordamerikas 
Wirtschaftsaufstieg und das paneuropaische Problem, by Professor 
Dr. Emanuel Hugo Vogel. 
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YALE REVIEW : 
March 1930 (19), pp. 433-46: Will Europe be Americanised?, by 
André Siegfried. 


III. GREAT BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


(i) Books and Pamphlets. 
CooLipGE (A. C.): The United States as a World Power. 1918. New 
York: Macmillan. 8vo. vii + 385 pp. 
Chapter XIII, The United States and England; Chapter XIV, The United 
States and Canada—history of political and economic relations. 
CROKAERT (Jacques): La Méditerranée américaine: 1l’expansion des 
Etats-Unis dans la Mer des Antilles. Preface by M. Henri Jaspar. 
1927. Paris: Payot. 8vo. viii+ 273 pp. Map. 25/7. 
DENNY (Ludwell): America conquers Britain. 1930. London and 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. La. 8vo. xi-+ 429+ xvi pp. 
12s. 6d. 
A record of economic war. Bibliography contains a useful list of 
newspaper articles. 
KEENLEYSIDE (H. L.): Canada and the United States. 1929. New 
York: Knopf. 8vo. xxi + 396 + xlii pp. 18s. 
Osst (Erich) : England, Europa und die Welt. 1927. Berlin: Kurt 
Vowinckel. La. 8vo. xv + 356 pp. Tables. 
PEEL (Hon. George): The Economic Impact of America. 1928. 
London: Macmillan. 8vo. xii + 331 pp. Ios. 6d. 


Financial aspect of economic impact principally considered. 


RoosEvELT (Nicholas): America and England? 1930. London: 
Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 255pp. 7s. 6d. 
Struggle for economic supremacy. 
SPENDER (Jj. A.): The America of To-day. 1928. London: Benn. 
8vo. ix + 269 pp. I2s. 6d. 


Chapter 23: The Commercial Situation. 


WHELPLEY (J. D.): British-American Relations. 1924. London: 
Grant Richards. 8vo. 327 pp. I4s. 


Chapter 14: The United States and the British Dominions; Chapter 15, 
Canada and the United States; Chapter 16, Economic Relations. 


(ii) Periodical Publications. 
ANGLO-AMERICAN. TRADE. 1919 onwards. Published by the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in London. 6s. per annum. 
Monthly survey of Anglo-American trade. Illustrated. 


CANADA YEAR Book. Published by authority of the Minister of Trade 

and Commerce. Ottawa: F. A. Acland. 
1930, Chapter XVI: External Trade. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
StaTEs. See General Bibliography. 

Tue YEAR BooK OF THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. London : The 
Canadian Gazette, Ltd. Montreal: Associated Canadian In- 
dustries, Inc. 7s. 6d. Illustrated. 

Import and export figures and names of trading firms. 
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(iii) Recent Articles from Periodical Publications. 
AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION JOURNAL : 
May 1929, No. 21, p. 1106: A Billion of American Capital in 
Canada, by C. W. Short. 


BOARD OF TRADE JOURNAL: 
November 7th, 1929, p. 533: Canada: Imports from Great 
Britain and the United States. 
April 17th, 1930, p. 521: Competition in Export Trade. 
DEUTSCHER SPIEGEL : 
March 14th, 1930, Vol. VII, No. 11, pp. 422-23: Der englisch- 
amerikanische Konkurrenzkampf auf den Weltmichten. 


EcoNoMIST : 
March 30th, 1929, pp. 677-78 : America as an Exporter. 
June 22nd, 1929, pp. 1386-88 : American Capital in Britain. 
Effect on England discussed. 
LasourR BULLETIN : 
April 1930, pp. 405-7 : American Capital in British Electricity. 
TIMES : 
January 23rd, 1930: American Capital and British Industry 
(Sir Felix Pole at Hotel Cecil). 
U.S. COMMERCE REPORTS : 
March roth, 1930, pp. 628-30: Comparison of British and 
American Foreign Lending in 1929. 
WESTMINSTER BANK REVIEW: 
May 1929, pp. 3-7: British and American Export Trade. 
Comparative tables. 
WHALEY-EATON SERVICE : 
December 17th, 1926 (Pam. V, 2, No. 6, 21 pp.) : Americanising 
the British Empire. 


IV. LATIN AMERICA 
(i) Books and Pamphlets. 
AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION: Commission of Commerce and 
Marine : The South-West American Coast. 1925. 7I pp. 
An economic and financial survey of Chile, Bolivia and Peru. 
——1: The River Plate Region. 54 pp. 
An economic survey of Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay. 
Beauvoir (V.): Le contréle financier du gouvernement des Etats- 
Unis d’Amérique sur la République d’Haiti. 1930. Paris: 
Sirey. 8vo. 268 pp. 30/fs. 
A strong indictment by a Haitian lawyer and diplomat. 
BuRLINGTON (Edgar): Mexico and her Foreign Creditors. Vol. I. 
1930. New York: Columbia University Press. 8vo. 449 pp. 25s. 
The Mexican foreign debt traced from 1822. 
CLARK (Victor S.) and others: Porto Rico and its Problems. 1930. 
Washington: Brookings Institution. 8vo. 707 pp. $5. 
Cottincs (Dr. Harry T.): Die Kapitalexpansion der Vereinigten 
Staaten in Lateinamerika. 1927. Jena: Gustav Vischer. La. 


8vo. 24 pp. Rm. 1. 
Paper prepared for the Wissenschaftliche Club of Kiel. 
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CooipcE (A. C.) : The United States as a World Power. 1918. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 8vo. vii + 385 pp. 
Chapter XV: The Isthmian Canal; Chapter XVI: The United States 
and Latin America.—History of political and economic relations. 
CROKAERT (Jacques): La Méditerranée américaine: l’expansion des 
Etats-Unis dans la Mer des Antilles. Preface by M. Henri Jaspar. 
1927. Paris: Payot. 8vo. viii+ 273 pp. Map. 25/7. 
GRUENING (Ernest H.) : Mexico and its Heritage. 1928. New York: 
Century. 8vo. xix + 728 pp. 25s. 
Relations of Mexico with U.S., pp. 553-622. 


GUILAINE (Louis): L’Amérique latine et l’impérialisme américain. 
1928. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 8vo. ix +274 pp. 
14 fr. 
French view of American penetration in South America. 
HarinG (C. H.): South America looks at the United States. 1928. 
New York: Macmillan. 8vo. vi-+ 243 pp. $2.50. 
Results of researches carried on by Harvard University bureau of 
international research and Radcliffe College. 
How.anp (C. P.): Survey of American Foreign Relations. 1929. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 8vo. xiii-+ 610 pp. $5. 
Section I; The Caribbean, pp. 1-329. 


HucueEs (C. E.): Our relations to the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 1928. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 8vo. 
123 pp. 

Economic relations touched upon incidentally. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES ON CONCILIATION 
AND ARBITRATION. Proceedings held at Washington, Decem- 
ber 10, 1928 to January 5, 1929. Washington: Gov’t Printing 
Office. 1929. 


JeENKS (Leland Hamilton): Our Cuban Colony. 1928. [Studies in 
American Imperialism.] New York: Vanguard Press. Sm. 8vo. 
xxi + 341 pp. $1. 
Chapter II: The American Concern about Cuba; Chapter III: Cuban— 
American Business Relations before 1895; Chapter XV: American Invest- 
ments in Cuba. 
Jones (Chester Lloyd) and others: The United States and the 
Caribbean. 1931. Cambridge University Press. 8vo. 230 pp. 
6s. gd. 


American policies abroad. 


Jones (Clarence F.) : Commerce of South America. 1928. Boston: 
Ginn and Co. 8vo. xvi-+ 584 pp. I5s. 
Trade of each state with the United States and other countries 
compared. 


KENNEDY (J. M.): Imperial America. 1914. London: Stanley 
Paul. 8vo. 363 pp. 
Chapter XII: The fight for South American trade.—The position 
before the War. 
KniGut (Melvin M.): The Americans in Santo Domingo. 1928. 
[Studies in American Imperialism.] New York : Vanguard Press. 
Sm. 8vo. xix + 189 pp. $1. 


The history of American economic penetration of Santo Domingo. 
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Marsh (Margaret Alexander) : Bankers in Bolivia. 1928. [Studies in 
American Imperialism.] New York: Vanguard Press. Sm. 8vo. 
xvi + 233 pp. $1. 

Gives the historical and economic background for the intrusion of 
foreign capital into Bolivia. 

MEISSNER (Dr. Walther): Das wirtschaftliche Vordringen der Nord- 
amerikaner in Siidamerika. 1919. Gdéthen (Anhalt): Otto 
Schulze. 8vo. viii + 123 pp. 

The position at the end of the War. 

MILLER (Hugh Gordon): The Isthmian Highway; a Review of the 
problems of the Caribbean. 1929. New York: Macmillan. 
8vo. xiv + 327 pp. 18s. 

U.S. policy regarding the Panama Canal. 

Munro (Dana G.): The Five Republics of Central America. 1918. 
[Carnegie Endowments for International Peace.] New York: 
Oxford University Press. 8vo. xvi + 332 pp. 

Their political and economic development and their relations with 
the U.S. 

REID (William A.): The Story of the Pan-American Union. 1924. 

Philadelphia: Dorance and Co. 8vo. 86 pp. 
The objects of the Pan-American Union explained. 

Stimson (Henry L.): American Policy in Nicaragua. 1927. New 
York: Scribner. Sm. 8vo. 129 pp. 

The results of Mr. Stimson’s investigations in Nicaragua. States the 
official U.S. case. 

Stuart (Graham H.): Latin America and the United States. 1928. 
New York and London: The Century Company. 8vo. viii + 
465 pp. Tables. 15s. 9d. 

Trade with Latin America. Tables of foreign trade of United States 
with Central America, Argentine, Chile and Brazil. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE: Memorandum on the Monroe Doctrine, 
prepared by J. Reuben Clark. 1930. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 

WELLES (Sumner): Naboth’s Vineyard. 1928. 2 vols. New York: 
Payson and Clark. 8vo. $7.50. 

The Dominican Republic, 1844-1924. 

WINKLER (Max) : Investments of the United States in Latin America. 
1929. Boston: World Peace Foundation. 297 pp. $2. 

An outline of American investments in each country of South and 
Central America and in Mexico. 


(ii) Periodical Publications. 
BULLETIN OF THE PAN-AMERICAN UNION: Pan-American Union, 
Washington. 
Monthly periodical. See particularly Pan-American Union notes at 


the end of each number, sub-headings (i) Industry and Commerce, (ii) 
Economic and Financial Affairs. 


UNITED STATES : Department of Commerce Publications—see General 
Section of this Bibliography. 


(iii) Recent Articles from Periodical Publications. 
ACADEMY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE PROCEEDINGS (New York) : 
January 1928, Vol. XII, No. 4, pp. 29-44: American Invest- 
ments in South America, by Ray Morris. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION JOURNAL : 
February-March 1929, No. 21, pp. 765-6, 853-5 : Our Stake in 
Latin America. 
COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL CHRONICLE : 
April 1930, No. 130, pp. 2708-9: Dollar Investments in Latin 
America. 


L’EcoNoMISTE FRANCAISE : 
September 24th, 1929, pp. 228-9: L’Expansion commerciale 
dans les marchés de l Amérique du Sud. 


Economic REVIEW : 
December 2ist, 1928, pp. 85-86: The Rivalry between Europe 
and the United States for the Latin American Markets, by Julius 
lein. 
Written after Mr. Hoover’s visit to Latin America. 
ERDE UND WIRTSCHAFT : 
October 1930, pp. 97-108 : Der wirtschaftliche Panamerikanismus 


der U.S.A., by B. Dietrich. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 45 East 65th Street, New York : 
January 1929, Vol. VII, No. 2, pp. 183-97: Latin America, 
Europe and the United States, by F. Garcia Calderon. 
July 1929, Vol. VII, No. 4, pp. 556-70: Our Haitian Problem, 
by A. C. Millspaugh. 
April 1930, Vol. VIII, No. 3, pp. 417-29: Is a Second Canal 
Necessary ?, by John F. Stevens. 


REVUE D’EcONOMIE POLITIQUE (Paris) : 
July-August 1929, pp. 1099-1108: La pénétration économique 
des Etats-Unis dans I’ Amérique Centrale, by Jean Gachon. 


RUHR UND RHEIN: 
October 24th, 1930: Ameritkanisches Kapital in Latein-A merika, 


by E. Burchartz. 


V. THE FAR EAST 

(i) Books and Pamphlets. 

CuInA: Commission of Financial Experts: Project of law for the 
gradual introduction of a gold-standard currency system in China 
together with a report in support thereof, submitted to the 
Minister of Finance by the Commission, November II, 1929. 1929. 
Shanghai. fol. 182 pp. (mimeographed). 

Kemmerer Report. 

Coo.inGE (A. C.) : The United States as a World Power. 1918. New 
York: Macmillan. 8vo. vii + 385 pp. 

Ch. XVII: The United States in the Pacific; Ch. XVIII: The United 
States and China; Ch. XIX: The United States and Japan.—Brief historical 
record of political and economic relations. 

Coons (A. G.): The Foreign Public Debt of China. 1930. Phil- 
adelphia: University of Philadelphia Press. London: H. Milford. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Worthy of notice as an attempt to examine into the financial situation 
in China, but not very reliable. 

Furuya (S. Y.) : Japan’s Foreign Exchange and her balance of inter- 
national payments. 1928. New York: Columbia University 
Press. La. 8vo. 208 pp. 13s. 
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Hawks (F. L.) : Narrative of the Expedition of an American Squadron 
to the China Seas and Japan in the years 1852, 1853 and 1854, under 
the command of Commodore M. C. Perry, U.S.N. 1856. New 
York. La. 8vo. 

Valuable for an understanding of the beginnings of the intercourse 
between the U.S. and the Far East. 

How anp (C. P.) (Ed.) : Survey of American Foreign Relations, 1930. 
1930. Published for the Council on Foreign Relations. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 8vo. xvii+ 541 pp. $5. 

Section I, Ch. 4. The New Pacific: Economic Relations. 

INOUYE (Junnosuke) : Problems of the Japanese Exchange, 1914~26. 
1931. London: Macmillan. 8vo. xvii + 263 pp. Ios. 6d. 

Five lectures delivered in May 1926 on the external financial relations 
of Japan. The author was Governor of the Bank of Japan in 1919-23 and 
1927-28, and Minister of Finance in 1923-24 and 1929-30. 

Kann (Eduard) : The Currencies of China: an investigation of silver 
and gold transactions affecting China, with a section on copper. 
2nd ed., revised. 1928. London: P. S. King. Shanghai: 
Kelly and Walsh. Roy. 8vo. xxxiv + 559 pp. 30s. 

Lieu (D. K.): China’s Industries and Finance. 1927. Peking: 
Bureau of Economic Information. 8vo. xiv + 238 pp. 

Morse (H. B.): The International Relations of the Chinese Empire. 
3 vols. 1910-18. London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. xxxvii +- 
727 pp., xli + 479 pp., xvi + 530 pp. 25s. each vol. 

The standard history of the relations of China with foreign Powers. 
Vol. I, 1834-60; Vol. II, 1861-93; Vol. III, 1894-1911. 

——: Trade and Administration of the Chinese Empire. 3rd ed. 
1920. London: Longmans. 505 pp. 25s. 

Standard work. First published in 1908. Revised to 1918. Includes 
chapters on Revenue and Expenditure, Currency, Provinces and Treaty 
Ports, Foreign Trade, Inspectorate of Customs, Railways. 

OpaTE (C.): Japan’s Financial Relations with the United States. 
[Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, Vol. XCVIII, 
No. 2]. 1922. New York: Longmans, Green, for Columbia 
University. London: P.S. King. 8vo. 136 pp. 

Deals with the financing of trade before, during, and after the War of 
— and banking and investment between Japan and the United 

ates. 

ORCHARD (J. E.) and OrcHarp (D. J.) : Japan’s Economic Position : 
the progress of Industrialisation. 1931. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 8vo. xvi-+ 504 pp. 25s. 

OvERLACH (T. W.) : Foreign Financial Controlin China. 1919. New 
York: Macmillan. 8vo. ix + xiii + 295 pp. 

Ch. VII: United States; Ch. VIII: International Control. 

Rem_ErR (C. F.) : American Investments in China. 

Report prepared for the Kyoto Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. Unpublished. 

——: Foreign Trade of China. 1926. Shanghai: Commercial Press. 
8vo. vii-+ 269 pp. $4. 

Based on the annual reports of the Chinese Maritime Customs. 

ROOSEVELT (Nicholas) : The Restless Pacific. 1928. New York and 
London: Scribner’s Sons. 8vo. x-+ 291 pp. 12s. 6d. 


A survey of the Pacific problem in its political, economic, and financial 
aspects. With maps, diagrams, and charts. 
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ToynBEE (Arnold J.) : Survey of International Affairs, 1920-23. 1925. 
Oxford University Press. xv +526 pp. 2Is. 

Part VI (iii) : The Formation of the Four-Power Consortium for Foreign 
Loans to China. 

TREAT (Payson J.) : The Far East : a political and diplomatic history. 
1928. New York and London: Harper. 8vo. xi -}+ 549 pp. 
16s. 

A good survey of the political and diplomatic history of the Far East 
to 1927. 

——: Japan and the United States, 1853-1921. Revised and 
continued to 1928. 1928. Stanford University Press. 8vo. 
viii + 307 pp. I4s. 6d. 

A brief survey of the relations between the United States and Japan from 
the beginning of their intercourse. 

Uyenara (S.): The Industry and Trade of Japan. 1926. London: 
P.S. King and Son. 8vo. xv + 326pp. I5s. 

Part IV: Foreign Trade. 


WILLouGHBY (W. W.): China at the Conference. 1922. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 8vo. 419 pp. 12s. 6d. 

The author served as Technical Expert to the Chinese Delegation 
throughout its work at the Washington Conference. 

——: Foreign Rights and Interestsin China. 2nded. 2vols. 1927. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 8vo. xxxvi + xvii + I1I53 pp. 

Standard work, including the results of the Washington Conference 
of 1922. 

Wricut (Stanley F.): The Collection and Disposal of Maritime and 
Native Customs Revenue since the Revolution of 1911. 2nd ed., 
revised and enlarged. 1927. (China: Maritime Customs. II. 
Special Series: No. 41.] London: P. S. King. 4to. 276 pp. 
IOs. 


Officiai Publications. 


GREAT BriTAIN: Correspondence respecting Chinese Loan Negotia- 
tions. China No. 2 of 1912. Cd. 6446. fol. 17 pp. 24d. 


—— : Correspondence respecting new Financial Consortium. Miscel- 
laneous No. 9 of 1921. Cmd.1214. fol. od. 


——: Conference on Limitation of Armament, Washington, 1921-2. 
(Treaties, Resolutions, etc.) 1922. La. 8vo. Cmd.1627. 2s. 
Part II: Pacific Ocean and Far Eastern Questions. 


UNITED StATEs :.Conference on the Limitation of Armament, Washing- 
ton, Nov. 12, 1921-Feb. 6, 1922. [Text in English and French.] 
1922. U.S. Government Printing Office. La. 8vo. 1757 pp. 

Deane of the Committee on Pacific and Eastern Questions, pp. 850- 
1507. 

——: Senate: Study of Treaties of United States and other Govern- 
ments affecting our commerce and trade with China, May 23, 1930. 
[Cal. no. 725, 71st Cong. 2nd sess. Report No.719.] 1930. U.S. 
Government Printing Office. La. 8vo. 2 pp. 5¢e. 


——: Department of Commerce: Trends in Japanese Trade. By 
H. A. Butts. [Trade Information Bulletin, No. 389.] 1926. 
Washington : U.S. Government Printing Office. 8vo. I8pp. 5c. 
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UniTED STATES: China: Commercial and Industrial Handbook. 
By J. Arnold. [Trade Promotion Series, No. 38.] 1926. 8vo. 
xili + 818 pp. $1.75. 

——: Salient Facts of China’s Trade. By J. Arnold. 1927. Washing- 
ton: U.S. Government Printing Office. 8vo. I6 pp. 5c. 
—— : Currency, Banking and Finance in China. By Frederic E. Lee, 
with co-operation of other American Consular Officers in China and 
adjacent regions. [Foreign and Domestic Commerce Bureau Trade 
Promotion Series, No. 27.] 1926. La. 8vo. x-+ 220 pp. 30¢. 

——-: Financial developments in Far East during 1929. Trade 
Information Bulletin, No. 680. March 1930. 

——-: Commerce Reports. (See General Section.) 


(ii) Periodical Publications. 

CuInA MonTHLY TRADE REPORT. Washington, D.C. 

CHINESE Economic BULLETIN. Shanghai: National Government 
Bureau of Industrial and Commercial Information. 

CHINESE Economic JouRNAL. Monthly. Published by the Bureau 
of Industrial and Commercial Information, Shanghai. 

CHINESE MARITIME Customs: Foreign Trade of China. Annual. 
Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh. London: P. S. King. 

Part I: Report and Abstract of Statistics; Part II: Analysis of 
Imports; Analysis of Exports; Annual Reports for the various individual 
Ports. 

CHINA YEAR Book. Annual since 1912 (with exception of 1915). 
Edited by H. G. W. Woodhead.. London: Simpkin Marshall. 
Later vols. : 42s. 

Standard annual reference work on China. Chapter in each issue 
devoted to Customs Revenue and Trade Statistics. 

CHINA WEEKLY REviEW (American). Weekly. 38 Avenue Edward 
VII, Shanghai. 

A résumé of political and economic eveats in China. 

Far EASTERN REVIEW: a monthly review of Far Eastern trade. 
(American). 16 Jinkee Road, Shanghai. 

GREAT BRITAIN : DEPARTMENT OF OVERSEAS TRADE: Report on the 
Commercial and Economic Situation in China, together with a 
Report on the Trade of Dairen. Annual. Later issues: 2s. 6d. 

The 1930 issue contains a general survey of the financial situation in 
August 1929, pp. 20-22. 

——: Report on the Commercial, Industrial, and Financial Situation 
in Japan. Annual. 

JAPAN : DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE: Financial and Economic Annual. 
La. 8vo. Tokyo: Government Printing Office. 

JAPAN YEAR Book. Annual since 1906. Tokyo: Japan Year Book 
Office. Later issues: 32s. 6d. 


ORIENTAL Economist YEAR Book. Tokyo. 
ORIENTAL Economist. Tokyo. 


BRITISH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE JOURNAL: The Journal of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce in China and Hongkong. 
Monthly. Shanghai: British Chamber of Commerce. 
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U.S.: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE: Commerce Reports (see General 
Section). 
(iii) Articles in Recent Periodicals. 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAw : 
Jan. 1922, pp. 25-42: American Diplomacy and the Financing of 
China, by George A. Finch. 
ANNALS of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
(Philadelphia) : 
Nov. 1930, Vol. CLII (whole number) : China. 
Asia (New York) : 
Dec. 1930: The Foreigners’ Commercial Future in China, by 
Nathaniel Peffer. 
CuINA Critic (Chinese), Shanghai : 
Sept. 4, 1930: Foreign Competition and Chinese Indusiries. 
CHINA WEEKLY REVIEW (American), Shanghai : 
Nov. 8, 1930: Development of Modern Banks in China, by Li 
Ming. 
CHINESE Economic JouRNAL (Chinese), Shanghai : 
Oct. 1930: China’s Increased Volume of Trade, 1919-1928, by 
Rose Leibbrand; Modern Industry in China, by Julean Arnold. 
CHINESE NATION (Chinese), Shanghai : 
Nov. 5, 1930: Foreign Corporations in China, by Robert T. 
Huang. 
Nov. 12, 1930: Proceedings of the National Industrial and Com- 
mercial Conference. 
Far EASTERN REVIEW (American) : 
Aug. 1930: American Investments in China. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 45 East 65th Street, New York : 
April 1925, Vol. III, No. 2, pp. 411-22: Problems of Foreign 
Capital in China, by J. V. A. MacMurray. 
FOREIGN PoLicy ASSOCIATION INFORMATION SERVICE (New York) : 
Oct. 15, 1930: Re-Orientation of Japan’s Foreign Policy, by 
T. A. Bisson. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW : 
June 1930: Industrialisation and the Countries of the Pacific, 
by G. A. Johnston. 
JAPAN MAGAZINE : 
March 1929, pp. 243-49: Foreign Capital in Japan. 
JAPAN TRADE REVIEW (Japanese), Yokohama : 
Nov. 1930: The Rivalry of World Powers in Oriental Markeis. 
STATISTICAL MONTHLY REVIEW (Chinese), Nanking : 
Feb. and May 1930: Foreign Investmenis in China, by D. K. Lieu. 
In Chinese. 
TimEs TRADE and ENGINEERING SUPPLEMENT : 
Aug. 31, 1929: Mastery of the Pacific. 
WIRTSCHAFTSDIENST : 
Feb. 8, 1929, pp. 217-19: Die amerikanische Wirtschaftspolitik 
in China. 
May 24, 1929, pp. 901-3: China: Stand der Elektrowirtschaft 
und das Eindringen amerikanischen Kapitals, by A. Friedrich. 
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‘* Areopagus, London: Send Book Twenty March Journal: Smith.” 


Books marked with an asterisk (*) are in the Library of the Institute. 


GENERAL 


1*, PoLiricAL HANDBOOK OF THE WorLD. Parliaments, Parties and 
Press as of January I, 1931. (Roy. 8vo. 200 pp. $2.50. To 
members of the Institute, 8s. 4d.) 


Tuts useful book of reference, issued under the egis of the Council 
on Foreign Relations, continues to maintain a high standard of 
accurate and comprehensive information. A new feature in the present 
issue is a section devoted to the personnel and constitution of the 
League of Nations. It is perhaps superfluous to state with regard to 
the sources from which the information is derived that ‘in every case 
the editor considers them reliable,’’ but his confidence seems in the 
main to be justified. It is, however, misleading to describe the Daily 
Mail as Conservative, and indeed the “Conservative tendency ”’ 
attributed to the whole Rothermere and Beaverbrook Press should 
be accepted with considerable qualifications. The Times is said to 
“‘ support any Government as far as possible ’’; a possibility which it 
does not seem to have been able to exploit to any considerable extent 
in the case of the present régime. Having regard, however, to the 
rapid changes in political alignment at the present day, it may be 
said that no book covering the parties and Press of the entire world 
could carry out its ambitious task more sucessfully. The editor 
modestly asks for criticisms and suggestions; perhaps, now that the 
League of Nations is included, the activities and publications of the 
League of Nations Union might be considered as analogous to the party 
Press. G. M .G. H. 


2*, A JourNEY TO CuINA, or Things which are Seen. By Arnold J. 
Toynbee. 1931. (London: Constable. 8vo. x + 345 pp. I5s.) 
THERE is no harder book to write than an account of one’s travels, 

for there is nothing like travelling for showing up the poverty of our 

imagination, the barrenness of our intelligence, and the nastiness of 
our temper. Tired, uncomfortable, and home-sick, we gaze on the 

Parthenon or the Sierra Nevada or the city of Jodhpur, and our minds 

remain as empty as the dreary plains and still drearier seas which we 

have had to cross in order to reach our goal. Hence ninety-nine out of 
every hundred travel books, which record these depressing experiences, 
are unreadable. Professor Toynbee has therefore performed a rare 
feat by writing an account of a long journey in which practically every 
page is interesting. He travelled by car to Constantinople; through 
Baghdad to the Persian Gulf; thence to Jodhpur, Ahmedabad, and 
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Bombay; from Bombay via Colombo, Singapore, Hong Kong and 
Shanghai to Japan; thence to Korea and China and so home by Siberia 
and Moscow. 

There are three main reasons why Professor Toynbee succeeds where 
so many have failed. First, he travels historically and politically. 
When he sees a town or a desert, he sees it in its setting of human 
history, a close-up between past and future. He sees the builders of 
the city and the ebb and flow of life which peopled or depopulated it ; 
and when he crosses a desert, he remembers the countless feet of those 
who have crossed it before him. And since contemporary politics are 
for him a part of history, everything which he sees and hears takes its 
place in one of the most exciting and tragic and comic of all great 
stories—the story of the human race. Secondly, unlike so many 
philosophers and historians, he has not by over-exercise of his brain 
ceased to be able to use his eyes. He can make us see Jodhpur in the 
gap between two hills materially as well as historically in the gap 
between past and future which we call the present. And thirdly, 
Professor Toynbee mixes in just the right proportions for this kind of 
book the impersonal and the personal. The pageant of history, the 
resurrection of Turkey, the imperialism of Japan—all these things 
have their proper place in the traveller’s memory and notebooks; but 
so has the misery of losing one’s luggage and the blessedness of a hot 
bath. LEONARD WOOLF. 


3*. THE JEW AND His NEIGHBOUR. By James W. Parkes. 1930. 
(London : Student Christian Movement Press. 8vo. 202pp. 5s.) 


Mr. ParkEs explains in his Introduction that this essay has grown 
out of the work of the International Student Service on the Jewish 
question in the European Universities. This has led to a study of the 
Jewish question as a whole, and especially to a study of its historical 
background. Mr. Parkes’ thesis is that the problem is one 


‘which has its roots in history and in human nature, and not in anything super- 
natural, so that, given the patience and the goodwill requisite, it is one which can 
be unravelled by human intelligence and resolved by human action.’ 


In other words, taking it for granted that in most countries the 
relations between the Jews and their neighbours are unsatisfactory, 
Mr. Parkes seeks to show that this is due, neither to the inherent 
badness of the Jews, nor to pure malice on the part of the Gentiles, but 
to historical causes which must be frankly acknowledged and dis- 
passionately analysed. 

Mr, Parkes points out that until the eleventh century Christian 
Europe did not regard the Jews with any special hostility and certainly 
did not treat them as outcasts. The beginning of organised anti- 
Semitism can be definitely dated back to the Crusades, and the main 
responsibility is frankly assigned by Mr. Parkes to the medieval 
Church. With the opening up of the world at the close of the Middle 
Ages, trade rivalry reinforced religious intolerance; and in the nine- 
teenth century political forces came into play with the development of 
a nervously self-conscious nationalism, which in our own day has 
become especially pronounced in those parts of Europe in which the 
Jewish masses are concentrated. 

Such, very briefly, is the burden of the historical retrospect which 
constitutes the main body of Mr. Parkes’ essay. Mr. Parkes makes no 
attempt to analyse in detail the Jewish problem as it presents itself at 
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the present moment in various parts of the world; in particular, he 
says next to nothing about the instructive and perplexing case of the 
United States, where about a quarter of the Jewish race has made its 
home, and where the relations between the Jews and their neighbours 
are certainly anything but normal. But Mr. Parkes’ primary purpose 
is not so much to discuss the present-day situation as to make the point 
that the first step to a solution of the Jewish problem is to lay bare its 
historical causes. As for the future, on one point at least he is unques- 
tionably right. ‘‘ Palestine,’’ he observes, “is not a solution in itself, 
but success in Palestine is necessary to a solution in the different 
countries of the diaspora.”’ This is well and truly said, and it is a pity 
that this aspect of the problem is not a little more fully developed. 
The essay is, perhaps designedly, a little sketchy on the constructive 
side, but so far as it goes it is a useful and fair-minded discussion of 
some important aspects of the Jewish problem. LEONARD STEIN. 


4*. THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By Alfred Zimmern. 
(Inaugural lecture delivered at Oxford, February 20, 1931.) 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 8vo. 27 pp. 2s.) 


WHILE more concerned to indicate the difficulties of education in a 
subject so vaguely delimited than to tell us how these difficulties are 
to be surmounted, Professor Zimmern is as stimulating to thought as 
he always is. He ranges, with an easy familiarity, from Pythagoras 
and Homer to Dante, Macchiavelli, Hobbes and Bentham, and from 
these to Branting and Nansen, all the while enlivening this display 
of learning with coruscations of humour and illuminating metaphor. 
His quotation from Plato’s suggestions for the treatment of returned 
travellers should be taken to heart by all our members, and might 
appropriately be inscribed in letters of gold upon our walls :— 

“‘ If he be seen to have come home neither better nor worse, let him be praised 
at any rate for his enthusiasm; and if he be much better let him be praised so 
much the more. But if on his return home he appear to have been corrupted, 
pretending to be wise when he is not, let him hold no communication with anyone, 
young or old; and if he hearken to the rulers, then he shall be permitted to live 
as a private individual; but if he will not and be convicted in a court of law of 
interfering about education and the laws, let him die.” 

G. M. G. H. 


5*. LA PROTECTION DES POPULATIONS CIVILES CONTRE LES Bom- 
BARDEMENTS. Consultations juridiques. 1930. (Geneva: Comité 
international de la Croix-Rouge. 8vo. 253 pp. 10 /7s.) 

5A. LA CONVENTION DE GENEVE DE 1929. Commentaire par Paul des 
Gouttes 1930. (Geneva: Comité international de la Croix-Rouige. 
8vo. xl - 267 pp.) 

Tue German Red Cross subscribed ten thousand marks to obtain 
the opinions of experts on the following question: ‘‘ Is it possible to 
define clearly the rules of international law protecting civilian population 
outside the zone of artillery conflict against all kinds of bombardment ; 
or to give to these rules a surer effectiveness? ’’ The names of the 
jurists consulted guarantee the quality of their views; they included 
M. Hammarskjéld, Sir George Macdonogh, M. Scialoja, Professor 
Simons, Dr. van Eysinga. All are unanimous on one point; that the 
existing rules are vague, inadequate, and certain to be broken in war. 
The old Hague rules against land bombardment of undefended places, 
and the maritime prohibition of firing except in military sites in such 
places, are supplemented by the Poison Gas Convention in the Washing- 
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ton Naval Treaty, and the League Protocol forbidding poison gas and 
germ war of 1925. But the aeroplane makes all these rules useless; as 
modern war draws almost all the populations involved into belligerency. 
Will any nation renounce air warfare? No, say the jurists. Can a 
plane, bombing a “ military objective ” by night, aim accurately at a 
factory or railway station, and miss the town round it? No. The 
proposals for improvement of the laws of war vary from none to M. 
Hammarskjéld’s suggestion that aerial warfare should be held as 
aggressive by the League and subjected to the sanctions of Article 16. 
There is a sharp division of principle among the experts; some hint 
with Sir George Macdonogh that it is hard to see the moral value of 
rules which preserve old men and women, while sending young men to 
death; some, like M. Scialoja and Professor Simons, lament the modern 
reversion to inclusive barbarism. The Red Cross, meanwhile, clings to 
the ideal of mercy even in war, and the 1929 revision of the Red Cross 
Convention is more detailed, and better designed than the old to help 
wounded and prisoners and those that minister to them. 
FREDA WHITE. 


6*. THE FALL oF CurIsTIANITY: A Study of Christianity, the State 
and War. By G. J. Heering. Trans. from the Dutch by the 
Rev. J. W. Thompson. 1930. (London: Allenand Unwin. 8vo. 
288 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THIs is a translation of a carefully prepared study of the permeation 
of religious thought and national administration by the spirit of 
militarism since the early years of the Christian Dispensation, causing 
a weakening of faith in—and breaking away from—all branches of the 
Christian Church, culminating in the failure of Christianity to prevent 
or shorten the Great War. The author is President of the International 
Union of Anti-militarist Ministers and Clergymen, and he covers the 
grounds—both scriptural and historical—on which this Union is based. 

The headings of the chapters—Primitive Christianity and War— 
Christianity and State—State and War—Morality and War—give a 
better insight into the scope of the book than the title, which the author 
defends in his Introduction when he asserts that Christianity (does he 
not mean, Christian Theology?) fell at the time of Constantine the 
Great and, owing to its relations with militarism, has continued to fall. 
He supports this contention in his short surveys of Catholic, Lutheran, 
Calvinist, and other religious syntheses. 

The final chapter—The Task of Christianity To-day—contains 
proposals which will be acceptable to most readers, though some will 
take exception to the few lines (on p. 247) devoted to a brief description 
of the Amritsar tragedy, which give a biassed account of the happening 
and must lead to a misunderstanding of the facts. Dr. Heering does 
not strengthen his anti-militarist appeal by surrendering ‘‘ the whole 
Bible’’ theory (p. 12). 

The Rev. Dr. Hector Macpherson, in his Foreword, mentions the 
growing divergence between organised Christianity and Western 
Civilisation. English readers should bear this in mind when reading 
this study. E. F. HoLianp. 


7*, MoDERN Po.itTicaL Constitutions. By C. F. Strong. 1930. 
(London: Sidgwick and Jackson. 8vo. xiv + 380pp. 12s. 6d.) 
BESIDES treating of ‘constitutionalism’ in general, this book contains 

the salient facts about all the more important constitutions of the 
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modern world. The author’s inspiration is his belief that ‘‘ true welfare 
depends upon an informed citizenship.’”” His equipment includes an 
exceptional intimacy with ‘‘ the giants of Political Science,’ and a 
working knowledge of the lesser men. His thesis—if any—is that, 
whether we like them or not, democracy, neither standardised nor. 
static in type, and nationalism, purified if possible of its more trouble- 
some elements, must long remain the “ twin foundations ”’ alike of the 
constitutional State and, it seems, of any constitutionally ordered 
world. 

Only in one short section does there seem to be a definite fall in the 
general level of accuracy and insight : before issuing his second edition 
—which may have to be soon—the author might verify his details on 
the existing structure of the League of Nations, and perhaps, also, 
ponder a little more deeply on the fundamental problems of its future. 

Of footnotes, for better or for worse, there isan almost entire absence. 
The index is excellent. Each chapter is followed by lists of select 
readings, of books for further study, and of subjects for essays. Partly 
for these reasons, but more especially on account of its clear, concise, 
graceful, and orderly handling of its “ difficult, though entrancing, 
subject,” the book may be expected to find favour with the more 
serious type of examination candidate. It should equally be of service 
to the adult who, in following international affairs, would wish to be 
better versed in the constitutional aspects of things. 

One is glad to learn that Dr. Strong is planning a companion volume, 
dealing “ in a similar introductory manner ”’ with Political Ideas. 

C. A. W. MANNING. 


8*, TRAITE DE DIPLOMATIE ET DE Droit DIPLOMATIQUE. By Raoul 
Genet. Tome I. L’Agent Diplomatique. 1931. (Paris: A. 
Pedone. 8vo. 608 pp.) 


Tuts large volume is to be followed by two others. The purpose 
of the series is to review the whole of contemporary diplomatic practice, 
and the plan of this first volume involves discussion of the personnel of 
the diplomatic services of different countries, their choice, their 
characteristics and the usual privileges and immunities recognised by 
international law. The history which the author puts into his text 
has been already published; but it is useful to find so many of the 
incidents in past diplomatic practice collected and discussed. More 
recent changes in the system are also recorded; and a very full account 
is given of the decrees and laws in different countries since the War, 
which have changed the diplomatic system. 

M. Genet, however, is a conventional, not to say traditional, admirer 
of the ancient ways. He treats the pronouncements of de Calliéres 
and Vattel as though they were adequate to modern conditions and 
still more strangely, as though the moral standards they imply were 
generally acceptable. Again, the fantastic distinction between 
“attack ’’ and “ defence ” is assumed to be valid by M. Genet. You 
may use bribery, he says, ‘“‘ comme arme défensive’”’; but “ comme 
procédé d’attaque, elle est a rejeter.’”’ It is true that M. Genet can 
quote good authorities for the worship of ‘“‘ defence”; for in the 
advocacy of his new Law Mr. Rogers in the United States spoke of the 
diplomatic service as “ the first line of defence.’”” The conclusion of 
M. Genet is so amusing that it may be quoted in full. ‘‘ Malheureuse- 
ment,” he says, “‘il est difficile de savoir of commence la défense, ov 
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finit l’attaque. Le mieux, pour l’agent contraint a ces procédés dou- 
teux, est de les employer avec une grande élégance.”’ Only Anatole 
France or Rabelais could do justice to this conception. 

M. Genet seems to be well acquainted with British material: it is 
therefore all the more surprising to find him making quite small mistakes 
such as the continual reference to “‘ Sir Satow’” and the reference to 
“the British Yearbook,” which appears to mean the British Year Book 
of International Law. C. DELISLE BURNS. 


g. CiTIzENsHIP. By Charles H. Maxson. 1930. (Oxford University 
Press. 8vo. viii+ 483pp. 15s.) 


A summary Of legal rights of citizens in the United States is given 
under separate headings in this book. The constitutional status and 
the rights in practice granted to negroes, to women, to Indians, to 
children—all this provides both an instructive and a valuable account 
of the meaning of citizenship. Some references are made to historical 
development; but the author, who is Professor of Political Science in 
the University of Pennsylvania, is chiefly concerned with the actual 
contemporary practice of his country. The confusion of different laws 
in different States makes it necessary to summarise: thus it is said, 
“Tn Mississippi the husband controls the wife’s earning: in the district 
of Colombia the wife controls her own.” And no evidence is quoted. 
Indeed it is impossible to quote evidence, over so wide a field. But in 
some cases the author gives full details and the latest evidence. 
Altogether this is a valuable book for the student. 

C. DELISLE BurRNs. 


10. GEORGE HarvEy. By Willis Fletcher Johnson. With an Intro- 
duction by Calvin Coolidge. 1930. (London : George Allen and 
Unwin. 8vo. viii + 436 pp. 21s.) 

ENGLISH acquaintances and friends of the late Mr. George Harvey 
will feel that this biography lacks perspective. They remember 
Harvey the Ambassador, not Harvey the American journalist and 
politician. Most of them knew too little of American conditions to 
understand the peculiar importance of so hard-bitten and ruthless a 
Vermont Yankee in American public life. But if they have patience 
to read Mr. Johnson’s earlier chapters they may perceive more clearly 
some things that escaped them when they watched Mr. Harvey at 
work “ on this side.” 

In his ‘‘ Introduction ” Mr. Calvin Coolidge writes— 

“‘ His intellect was brilliant and comprehensive. His opinions were always 
positive, making him a friend to be cherished and an adversary to be feared. 
He had an uncanny way of sensing the public mind, of seizing on the weak points 
of the opposition and presenting the strong points of his own position, that was a 
great power in moulding thought and securing action on important questions. . . . 
Such a character makes enemies, but he also makes enduring friends.” 


Harvey did not give his friendship easily; and, when he gave it, 
it was more often for public rather than for personal reasons. His 
patriotism was intense, but it was not necessarily associated with 
either of the American parties. President after President owed 
nomination and election to Harvey’s vehement advocacy, Taft and 
Harding, the Republicans, no less than Woodrow Wilson, the Demo- 
crat. Yet he turned against them as whole-heartedly as he had 
supported them when, according to his lights, they were going wrong. 
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The most notorious and the most destructive of his changes of allegi- 
ance was his impassioned and not over-scrupulous campaign against 
President Wilson after the latter’s decision to attend the Peace Con- 
ference in Paris and to be sponsor for the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. More than any man, Harvey drove the United States out 
of the Peace Settlement and out of the League—and lived to regret 
what he had done. His biographer fails to mention—and is perhaps 
unaware of—the fact that, before his term as Ambassador in London 
was over, Harvey confessed to his more intimate helpers the convic- 
tion that the United States would have to “ get into the League of 
Nations, sooner or later, and the sooner the better.” 

Harvey’s name as Ambassador will always be connected with the 
preparations for the Washington Naval Conference of 1921-22—the . 
Conference might never have taken place but for his determination 
and alacrity—with the funding of the British Debt to the United 
States, and with the extension of “ territorial waters’’ from the 
three-mile to the twelve-mile limit. In London he was not “ popular ” 
in the sense that many of his predecessors had been. He was more 
than that, for he was never unimportant. He brought to the under- 
standing of English politics the same shrewd intellect that had made 
him a master of American politics; and, under the influence of his 
English experience and of the part he played as “ observer ”’ at inter- 
Allied conferences, his intense American vision gradually broadened 
into world-vision. After his fashion, he loved England almost as 
heartily as he loved the United States, though his love might some- 
times be dissembled behind the biting epigrams that fell from his 
incisive tongue. His death, so soon after his return to his own country, 
was in many ways a real loss to the cause of Anglo-American inter- 
comprehension. WICKHAM STEED. 


11*, RECORD OF THE MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE AT BRUSSELS, 24, 25, 26 JUNE, 1929. 1930. (Brus- 
sels: Etablissements Généraux d’Imprimerie. 8vo. 290 pp. 
20 Belgas.) 


THE subjects discussed at the meeting were the control and organ- 
isation of native labour, the development of native agriculture and 
of native representative institutions. The meeting was, of course, 
attended only by representatives of Colonial Powers. This explains 
the nervousness which some delegates showed that impracticable 
requirements might be expected of them through the irresponsible 
activities of non-Colonial Powers represented on the International 
Labour Office at Geneva. The resolutions on native labour, for 
example, were amended in order to express the view that international 
agreements on the subject should be arrived at between Colonial 
Powers only. One delegate, however, pointed out that this was not 
possible under the Peace Treaty. No unanimity was reached in the 
discussions on the extension of native as against capitalist cultivation. 
On the other hand, a series of seven resolutions dealing with the 
development of native representative councils was adopted unani- 
mously. The report shows how useful such conferences are. 

H. A. WYNDHAM. 
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12*, GESCHICHTE DER KOMMUNISTISCHEN JUGENDINTERNATIONALE. 
Vol. 1: Von den Anfangen der proletarischen Jugendbewegung 
bis zur Griindung der K.J.I. Vol. 2: Griindung und Aufbau der 
K.J.I. Vol. 3: Der Kampf um die Massen. 1930. (Berlin: 
Verlag der Jugend Internationale. Rm. 6.) 


THESE three volumes contain the history of the International of 
Communist Youth from its half-mythical beginnings early in the present 
century down to its Fifth ‘‘ World Congress ” in Moscow in 1928. They 
are dull reading. One might have expected an organisation of Com- 
munist Youth to be a fertile breeding-ground of original and startling 
ideas; but to judge from this record it seems to confine itself to the 
reproduction ad infinitum of the dissensions and the slogans of the 
parent International. Headings like ‘‘ The Struggle against Trotskyism”’ 
or “‘ Right Tendencies in the Mongolian Union of Revolutionary Youth ” 
can scarcely fail, in such acontext, to produceasmile. The organisation 
flourishes mainly in Germany and the Soviet Union. 


13. SECRETSERVICE. By Sir George Aston, K.C.B. 1930. (London: 
Faber and Faber. 8vo. 316 pp. 18s.) 

In this book Sir George Aston confines himself, while sketching in 
briefly the historical development of Naval and Military Intelligence 
and the methods of secret and counter-espionage agents, to illustrating 
the effect of intelligence work on certain outstanding actions in the 
Great War, in the light of the information provided by intelligence at 
the time to those responsible for the actions. He shows that it was 
even more difficult to keep preparations secret from the enemy than 
to discover that enemy’s own secrets. As a glaring example of “ the 
worst-kept secret of the War,’ the Dardanelles venture stands in 
tragic isolation. An extremely interesting chapter is devoted to the 
interception in 1917 of the now famous Zimmermann telegram, the 
brilliant deciphering of which by British intelligence formed an 
important link in the chain of events which brought the United States 
into the War on the side of the Allied Powers. 

The despatch of the British Expeditionary Force in 1914, the 
battle of Jutland and the death of Lord Kitchener also find a place. 
But the chapter in which the author makes his contribution to the 
vindication of the British Fifth Army and its commander should of 
itself make his book well worth attention. S. A. HEALD. 


14*, ATLAS FUR POLITIK, WIRTSCHAFT, ARBEITERBEWEGUNG. By Alex 
Radé. I. Der Imperialismus. 1930. Vienna and Berlin: Verlag 
fiir Literatur und Politik. 


Tuis is a Marxist propaganda atlas of the world, roughly executed 
and confessedly anti-capitalist in aim. 

It is interesting as showing where the compiler considers are the 
danger spots of the world, the forces that might take part in “ the next 
war,” and the economic and strategic points of vantage. 

The author indulges in one wild extreme of fantasy in a diagram- 
matic map of the old world depicting the Soviet Union as “ encircled ” 
by the British Empire. Manchuria, Weihaiwei, Hongkong, Tibet, 
Baluchistan, ‘Iraq, Cyprus, the Dodecanese and all the European 
Border States are shown as avenues of the British attack. If Russians 
can believe in this sort of thing, it is understandable that they could 
be persuaded to subscribe to funds such as the ‘‘ Reply to Chamberlain ”’ 
Fund. F. B. B. 
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15*. ANNUAIRE DE L’INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE DROIT PUBLIC, 

1930. (Paris: Presses Universitaires. I2mo. 1472 pp. 150/fs.) 

Parts I and II give an account of the composition, organisation and 

work of the Institut International de Droit Public, together with the reports 

made to the 1929 conference of that body. Part III gives the texts of 
various laws passed in the different states during 1928-9. 


16*, BIBLIOTHEQUE COLONIALE INTERNATIONALE: Annuaire de 
Documentation Coloniale Comparée. Année 1930. Vol. III: 
Colonies Britanniques. 1930. Brussels: Etablissements Généraux 
d’Imprimerie. 4to. 822+ xlvii pp. 235 /rs. belges. 

Vol. I and II of this Yearbook have already appeared, and dealt with 
the Belgian, Dutch, Italian, Portuguese and Spanish Colonies (Vol. I), and 
with the French Colonies or mandated territories (Vol. II). The present 
volume is devoted to British Colonies and mandated territories in Asia and 
Africa, and reproduces the chief relevant documents for 1929—extracts 
from the Colonial Reports, the Hilton Young report, etc. The texts are 
accompanied by a French résumé of their contents. 


17*. DAHMEN, G. M. H. R.: De heilige Stool en het Statenstelsel na 
1500. 1930. (’s-Gravenhage: Mouton. 8vo. 43 pp.) 
History of the Vatican and its international position from 1500 onwards. 
Contains a bibliography. 


18*. INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES: Interna- 
tional Bibliography of Historical Sciences: First Year: 1926. 
1930. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 366 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

This is the first volume of the bibliography of historical sciences 
originally planned in 1926 by the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences, and carried out since then with assistance from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and with the aid of collaborators from several countries. The 
bibliography embraces books and articles in periodicals published during 
1926, dealing with every branch of historical science, every period of history 
from palzolithic times to the present day, and every quarter of the globe 
from uncolonised Africa to a post-War “‘ Successor State.” Considerable 
ground has been covered in respect of references to book reviews of many 
of the works mentioned. The bibliography is to appear annually, and 
should prove a most valuable work of reference as to the latest works on 
any given branch of history. 


19*. INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION: Documents for the Year 
1930. (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 769 pp.) 
The consolidated form of the monthly International Conciliation. 
Contents :—The First Ten Years of the League, by Arthur Sweetser; 
British Arbitration Policies, by Norman L. Hill; Documents concerning the 
Origin and Purpose of the Indian Statutory Commission ; The Eighth Year 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice, by Manley O. Hudson; 
The Kyoto Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, by Chester H. 
Rowell; The Soviet and Religion, Memorandum on the Organisation of a 
régime of European Federal Union addressed to twenty-six governments of 
Europe, by M. Briand, May 17, 1930, and replies thereto; The Final 
Settlement of the Reparations Problems; Memorial to Gustav Stresemann; 
and The Attempt to define Aggression, by Clyde Eagleton. 


20*. REDSLOB, Robert: Le Principe des Nationalités. 1930. (Paris: 
Sirey. 8vo. 268 pp. 40 /rs.) 


The author is Professor of International Law in Strasbourg University. 
The book is based on a course of lectures delivered in February 1930 at 
the Institut Universitaire des Hautes Etudes Internationales at Geneva. 
It deals first with the psychological basis, and then proceeds to the practical 
treatment of the minorities question. Contains an extensive bibliography, 
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21*, EUROPE: THE WoRLD’s BANKER: 1870-1914. By H. Feis. 
(Published for the Council on Foreign Relations. New Haven : 
Yale University Press. London: Oxford University Press. 
8vo. an 469 pp. 22s. 6d. To members of the R.I.I.A. 
14s. 6d. 


THE Council on Foreign Relations are to be congratulated on the 
publication of an important work by Mr. Herbert Feis giving an 
account of European foreign investment in the period between the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870 and the outbreak of the World War. 
The years covered by this work were those in which industrial develop- 
ment reached its climax before progress was interrupted by Arma- 
geddon. Mr. Feis’ researches extend over all the important official 
and unofficial literature dealing with banking development and political 
finance in so far as these affected Europe, Africa and Asia. A valuable 
feature of his book is the careful citation of his authorities which 
enable those desirous of so doing to turn up the original sources on 
which Mr. Feis’ conclusions are based. In a certain sense the book 
deals with an epoch now closed and thus has a certain finality. Before 
the Great War Europe was the world’s banker and the utilisation of 
Europe’s surplus capital represented an important element, in some 
cases perhaps the most important element, in the economic develop- 
ment of the Near East, North Africa and China. With the change 
in the current of world finance produced by the War the greater part 
of the world’s lending has in more recent years devolved on the 
United States, and when the history of ‘‘ the world’s banker ”’ for the 
first half of the twentieth century comes to be written, the author 
will have to present an entirely different picture from that contained 
in Mr. Feis’ work. 

The book is divided into three sections: ‘‘ The Record of Capital 
Movement,” ‘‘ The Relations between Finance and Government in 
the Lending Countries,” and “ Studies in Lending and Borrowing.” 
The first section deals with the sources from which funds for foreign 
investment were derived, and the part that Great Britain, France 
and Germany played in the international movement of funds is care- 
fully recorded. The estimate of the total employment of British 
capital in foreign countries is put at £3763 millions in December 
1913. This figure is higher than the amount accepted by some other 
authorities, but, in any case, the British investment abroad was much 
higher than the French foreign investments before the War, which 
are put by Mr. Feis at {1800 millions in 1914. Germany came late 
into the field of foreign investment, and in view of the heavy domestic 
demand for capital it is not surprising that the German foreign invest- 
ment abroad in 1914 is put at about £1200 millions, or about two-thirds 
the French figure. 

The second section of the book deals with the relations between 
Governments and private lenders. Here it is interesting to compare 
the different lines taken in Great Britain, France and Germany. 
British policy varied from time to time, and though the general 
tradition of Government policy was to avoid interference with the 
course of financial operations abroad, political considerations on 
important occasions influenced the course of foreign loan negotiations. 
Mr. Feis states : 
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“As highly organised industry and commerce attained a steadily growing 
part in deciding Great Britain’s political course, the demand increased that the 
Government use the power of the State to aid British industry to secure openings 
and contracts abroad; and in response to the demand, the Government yielded.” 

In France the conscious activities of the Government were much 
more pronounced and continuous. The supply of capital provided an 
opportunity for political bargaining, and the grant of concessions was 
frequently a consideration which determined the question as to whether 
or not a loan should be made. In Germany, the great concern of the 
Government in the latter part of the last century was the consolida- 
tion of the newly-won position of the Empire. Bismarck was appre- 
hensive of the consequences of the support given by German capital 
to the needs of the Russian Government and the construction of 
Russian railways. In 1887 he ordered the Reichsbank to refuse 
Russian Bonds as collateral security, a prohibition which was in force 
until 1894. 

The final section of the book presents a most interesting story of 
diplomatic history in connection with loans to the Balkans, Persia, 
Egypt, China and elsewhere. Critics of the part that international 
finance plays in the affairs of nations have in these pages abundant 
material for exercising their talents. Needy borrowers employed 
their wits in playing off the principal European lenders against one 
another, and the conflicting tendencies of European politics, which 
were working up towards the clash of nations, gave them abundant 
opportunity for the game. Co-operation between British and French 
or German institutions was not, of course, unknown, but it was a case 
of the exception to the general rule of competition. 

When the reader lays down this book he will be impressed with 
the magnitude of the losses suffered by European lenders in the pre- 
War period. The French investor, who had the largest stake in 
Russia, has been the most unfortunate. Germany too has suffered 
greatly, but may perhaps derive some consolation from the fact that 
her foreign loans were not larger, and that even if the money had been 
employed at home, much of it would inevitably have disappeared in 
the post-War inflation. The British investor too has suffered his 
share of loss from defaults in various parts of the world, but on the 
whole his experience has been more favourable than that of France or 
Germany. ‘This may perhaps partly be ascribed to the fact that of 
his total foreign investments of £3800 million the amount advanced 
eet - foreign Governments represented less than ten per cent. of 
the total. 


22*, INFORMATION ON THE REPARATION SETTLEMENT : being the Back- 
ground and History of the Young Plan and the Hague Agreements, 
1929-30. By John W. Wheeler-Bennett and Hugh Latimer. 1930. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 254 pp. Ios.) 

23*. REPARATION REVIEWED. By Sir Andrew McFadyean. 1930. 
(London: Benn. 8vo. 220 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THOUGH many studies of a political, financial and economic nature 
have been published on reparations during the last ten years, no one has 
attempted with success to give a short survey which would be authori- 
tative and interesting at the same time, or to provide any real insight 
into the opinions and psychological processes of those who were respon- 
sible for the principal changes that have taken place in reparations. 

The two books before us serve in some measure to fill those gaps. 
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Of the two, the study carried out by Mr. Wheeler-Bennett and Mr. 
Latimer is undoubtedly the more valuable, since it is based throughout 
on official documents and gives the gist of the most important inter- 
national agreements and discussions, and the material it supplies on 
the Young Plan is as complete as the student of economics would 
desire. The authors relegate to the past all agreements prior to the 
Young Plan and devote little space to the period 1923 to 1928. 

The survey itself may be regarded certainly as one of the most 
impartial and one of the most concise publications bearing on reparations 
which have been published in recent years, and it appears on the whole 
to have taken note of all essential changes and of the broad economic 
movements which have played a part in deciding reparations policy 
since 1924. Its appendices and bibliography are especially valuable, 
although in some ways the latter might have been expanded to include 
interpretations and criticisms of the reparations plans, especially within 
the last two years. 

In a totally different category must be placed the essay by Sir 
Andrew McFadyean, who was one of the leading figures behind the 
scenes almost from the beginning of reparations to the initiation of the 
Young Plan. Sir Andrew McFadyean is concerned, not so much to 
give an impartial, scientifically co-ordinated examination of reparation 
and its effect on the alignment of the economic forces in Europe, as to 
trace broadly certain political and psychological factors which served 
to make the course of agreement on reparations difficult. 

In a sense, the essay may be regarded as an attempted justification, 
partly of British policy, and partly of the German resistance to the 
demands of the Allies in the immediate post-War years. The author 
goes very fully into the history of the origin and application of the 
Dawes Report, and in this way fills out what is only briefly considered 
in the survey by Mr. Wheeler-Bennett and Mr. Latimer. His sense of 
values is not entirely just; he emphasises too much the achievement 
of the experts who drew up both the Dawes and the Young Plans; 
he attaches too much significance to the effects of those reparations 
settlements and is too easily satisfied with what was attempted. 

But the cardinal defect of the book is that, in tracing the early 
history of reparations, too much space is devoted to the dissensions 
among the Allies and too little to discussion of the reality of the German 
desire to pay reparations of any kind. Yet, the one fact which emerges 
from examination of both books before us is that Germany, and 
especially Germar industry, did its utmost to evade reparations and is, 
even now after the Young Plan has been settled, engaged on the same 

uest. 

. The responsibility for this cannot be attributed to German politicians, 
but to German industrialists who were determined to retain their 
strength in international competition and used every opportunity to 
develop their manufacturing organisation. One can feel a certain 
measure of sympathy with M. Poincaré, who based his occupation of the 
Ruhr on his intention to gain the good-will of the German people. To 
Sir Andrew McFadyean this proposition is farcical, but the fact never- 
theless remains that the occupation of the Ruhr broke the power of the 
industrialists in Germany and made it possible for the German Govern- 
ment to function with a fair measure of authority. 

The writer is determined to expose the inadequacy of the politicians 
and has superficially a very strong case in the whole ghastly history of 
warring interests from 1919 to 1930. He makes no effort to trace the 
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responsibility of the expert adviser for the stupidities of the politicians 
prior to the Dawes Plan, while he is enthusiastic in praising the work 
of the expert in the elaboration of both the Dawes and the Young Plans. 
To the unbiassed observer the one thing that does stand out among the 
reparations discussions is the inability or the unwillingness of the expert 
adviser to take more than the purely empirical view. 

All through the reparations period we find no expert, other than 
J. M. Keynes, who was willing to put bluntly and clearly before the 
politicians the fact that reparations were contrary to all economic 
wisdom, and that they must bear their responsibility for what actually 
took place. Can one believe, for example, that the Balfour Note, the 
American and French debt agreements were carried out by politicians 
without reference to financial experts? Yet the Balfour Note, as Sir 
Andrew McFadyean shows, was primarily responsible for determining 
the necessity for reparations. It showed to Europe that Great Britain 
believed in the policy of levying reparations, and that was a fatal 
admission, 

Again, the American debt settlements rendered necessary the return 
to the gold standard in Great Britain, and the determination of British 
indebtedness to America forced the debt agreement with France, which, 
as events have proved, was an unqualified disaster. The tragedy of 
reparations was not the incompetence of politicians, but the lack of 
vision of those experts who were advising them, and the result is that 
now it is impossible for any observer of the international situation to 
agree with Sir Andrew McFadyean’s optimism. The legacy of the 
reparations difficulties and of the attempts made by the experts to fit 
reparations into the international economic structure is already 
sufficiently clear, and so one comes inevitably to the last act in the 
drama, which will be the final elimination of reparations and the return 
to economic sanity. For this return only the increasing knowledge 
and experience of the world will be responsible, and it will take place 
only after the mistakes and errors of vision of the experts and politicians 
have been swept away. HUGH QUIGLEY. 


24*. THE WorLb’s Economic DiLEMMA By E. M. Patterson. 1930. 

(New York and London: McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.  8vo. 

vii + 323 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

PROFESSOR PATTERSON’S book is an encouraging symptom of the 
increasing interest being shown in American universities in international 
affairs. Ihe World's Economic Dilemma describes with admirable 
restraint and impartiality the conflict between economic nationalism 
and the economic need for internationalism. Professor Patterson is 
not one of those who merely condemn State intervention. Every 
government is compelled, almost as a condition of its being, to look 
after the interests of its nationals. That such action is often at the 
expense of the nationals of other States does not relieve the government 
concerned of its paramount duty of seeking to promote the welfare of 
its own citizens. What is wanting is an effective international authority 
charged with the positive function of promoting the general interest of 
all countries, or at least of groups of contiguous States, and at the same 
time powerful enough to hold in check the anti-international activities 
of particular governments. How far we are from the realisation of such 
an ideal is well brought out in Professor Patterson’s chapters on the 
problems and policies of the principal countries in the world. 
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It is a considerable achievement to have written a text-book for 
students on current international affairs which shows such a wide grasp 
of facts and is at the same time pervaded by such a sympathetic and 
tolerant understanding of the difficulties that beset governments in all 
countries. The need for an international order has to be vividly realised 
and embodied in current political thinking everywhere before much 
progress can be made at Geneva. And it is here that the universities 
can play an all-important part. 

Political science, and to a less extent political economy, have been 
taught with too nationalist a bias and with too much emphasis on the 
State and its problems. Both need rewriting with the world as their 
central theme. This temperate and judicial book of Professor Patter- 
son’s is to be thoroughly recommended both for its own sake and as an 
example to be followed by others. E. M. H. Lioyp. 


25. UNEMPLOYMENT: A PROBLEM OF INDUuUsTRY. By Sir W. H. 
Beveridge. 1930. (London: Longmans. 8vo. xvii + 514 pp. 
21s.) 


Tuts book consists of two parts, the first of which is a reprint of a 
volume published in 1909 dealing with the unemployment problem in 
Great Britain at that date. The second contains chapters dealing with 
developments since that time until 1930. The text of Sir William’s 
argument is that judged by past experience unemployment depends 
not so much on the volume of industry as upon the methods of industry. 
A rising demand for labour is no cure in itself for unemployment under 
the capitalist system. The trouble lies with the structure of industry. 
Certain trades decay ; in many there are fluctuations both seasonal and 
cyclical. Moreover, there is the chronic unemployment due to the 
maintenance of reserve supplies of labour by certain trades, of which 
the docks are the chiefexample. Sir William’s diagnosis and suggested 
remedies—insurance, the regularisation of demand for labour by 
distribution of public work, and decasualisation—became the policies 
of the Poor Law Commissioners in 1909. Following upon those policies 
we have had Unemployment Insurance Acts and the creation of Labour 
Exchanges, but in so far as the reduction of the numbers of unemployed 
has been aimed at the result has been almost complete failure. Writing 
in 1930, Sir William finds the principal cause of the maladjustment of 
demand to supply of labour in the high rate of wages. He shows that 
between 1913 and 1929 real wages rose by 17 per cent. or more than 
during the whole of the prosperous period 1886 to 1913. Reviewing the 
development of unemployment insurance the author shows that it has 
gone far beyond the original conceptions of the Act of Ig11. Continuous 
benefit, transitional benefit borne by the State and overborrowing from 
the Fund have removed the actuarial basis of the scheme. Insurance 
has become a tax on employment. Sir William tells us that we have 
to choose between relief and insurance. In order to return to the 
contributory scheme he recommends that those industries showing 
excessive unemployment should be compelled to engage their workers 
through the Labour Exchanges and so bring recruitment under super- 
vision. Secondly, in addition to the ordinary contributions such 
industries should be subjected to a special levy. This would restore 
the balance in favour of those industries with least unemployment 
which now contribute more than their proper share. 

This book is not easy reading and its ‘‘ Blue Book ”’ style is fatiguing 
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after a few hundred pages. It is, however, first-rate history and 
the conclusions of such an eminent authority have great practical 
significance. GEORGE MITCHELL. 


26. THE DUAL SYSTEM OF STABILISATION. By J. Taylor Peddie. 1930. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. xii+ 191 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. PEDDpIE’s book presents more examples of confused economic 
thought than one would imagine possible. The author tilts against the 
_ gold standard, which he incorrectly treats throughout the book as a 

gold standard with free mintage and free gold markets. 

On p. 10 we read: “ The value of any commodity, other than works 
of antiquity, is what it costs to produce.” That contention was 
disposed of 120-years ago. On p. 14 we read: “ Commodity money 
establishes a price-value, bu. metallic money establishes price and 
value ”—surely metallic money is a commodity in this case? 

Elsewhere such theses are advanced as these: that the joint-stock 
banks only extend credit through consumers, and not through pro- 
ducers; that credit expansion to-day necessarily leads to a rise in 
prices (disregarding the level of productivity); and that the soundest 
of all forms of currency is that based upon bills which are backed by 
wealth products (disregarding the fact that those products must be 
valued in some form of money before any bills can be issued against 
them). 

What can one make of a sentence like this (p. 30)—‘‘ To-day the 
values of all things produced are determined by money ; and the price 
it can afford to pay for a commodity is determined by its quantity ”’? 

In brief, to refashion the mot of Voltaire, Mr. Peddie’s book presents 
no system, nowhere in it are two sides discernible, and of stabilisation 
one cannot discover what is to be stabilised, nor indeed how. 

D. G. Hutton. 


27*, Litter, Dr. iur. Fritz: Die Verfahrensvorschrift fiir Sachleis- 
tungen nach dem Haager Abkommen vom 20. Januar 1930. 
1930. (Berlin: Selbstverlag des Reichsverbandes der Deut- 
schen Industrie. 4vo. 99 pp. Rm. 8.) 

; meal and text of the proposal for procedure regarding deliveries 
in kind. 


28*. MEIER, Ernst: Zeittafel der deutschen Reparation 1918-1930. 
1930. (Berlin: Verlag Arbeitsausschuss Deutscher Verbande. 
8vo. 39 pp. 60 pf.) 

Chronology of German reparations, giving details of each phase, from 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, down to June 30, 1930. Contains a 
short bibliography. 


29*. SPANGENBERG, Dr. Bernhard: Die Zukunft der Reparationen. 
1931. (Berlin: Stilke. 8vo. 124 pp. Rm. 3.) 
The Young Plan affording no final solution of the Reparation problem, 
the author suggests possible lines of revision. 


Great Britain Official Publications : 

30*. BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS. International Conven- 
tion regarding the Bank for International Settlements, The 
~ January 20,1930. 1931. (Cmd. 3766. La. 8vo. 41 pp. 
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31*. FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS. International Agreements regarding 
financial obligations resulting from the Peace Treaties, concluded 
at The Hague, Jan. 20, 1930: Austria (Cmd. 3764. gpp. 2d.); 
Bulgaria (Cmd. 3787. 13 pp. 3d.); Czechoslovakia (Cmd. 3765. 
5 pp. 1d.); Germany (Cmd. 3763. 285 pp. 4s. 6d.). 


PRE-WAR HISTORY 


32. KAISER AND CHANCELLOR. The Opening Years of the Emperor 
William II. By Karl Friedrich Nowak. 1930. (London: Put- 
nam. 8vo. xiii -+ 300 pp. 21s.) 

33. BisMARcKS BUNDNISPOLITIK. By Dr. Otto Becker. 1930. 
(Berlin: Carl Heymanns Verlag. 8vo. vii+ 154 pp. Rm. 5.) 

34. DAS FRANZOSISCH-RUSSISCHE BUNDNIS. By Dr. Otto Becker. 
Peg mes Carl Heymanns Verlag. 8vo. xx-+ 319 pp. 

m. 15. 


In the early ’nineties of last century a fierce controversy broke 
out among German theologians upon the Apostles’ Creed. Side by 
side with it ran a not less venomous and more sustained dispute 
between the partisans of the old Chancellor, Bismarck, and those of 
the young German Emperor and his new Chancellor, Count von Caprivi. 
These wranglings inspired an irrepressible South German wit to write 
a political parody of the Apostles’ Creed which every good German 
might recite and believe. Though it verged on blasphemy, it hit off 
the situation as between the Emperor William and the Bismarckians 
with such skill that it served millions of Germans as a political profession 
of faith. 

Now, in these three volumes, the old controversy upon the respec- 
tive merits of Bismarck and the All-Highest War Lord who dismissed 
him breaks forth anew. Dr. Nowak has had access to documents in 
the ex-Kaiser’s possession, and the dubious privilege of what he calls 
“countless conversations ” with the exile at Doorn. He states that 
the ex-Kaiser read the manuscript before publication “ and refrained 
from any sort of objection to its contents,” not all of which can have 
been pleasing to him. If William II of Hohenzollern were capable of 
accurate statement, these circumstances might lend authority to Dr. 
Nowak’s work; but, as Prince Biillow’s Memoirs and the Emperor’s 
marginal notes on the German diplomatic documents sufficiently prove, 
the Emperor William was temperamentally incapable of accuracy. 
Bismarck, on the contrary, knew the truth and was capable of telling 
it when it served his purpose, which was not always. His belief that 
honesty was the best policy rarely deterred him from pursuing policies 
which, judged by this standard, he must have felt to be inferior. But 
Bismarck lied on a big scale, and with some measure of consistency. 
To glorify or to find extenuating circumstances for him is an easier 
task than to give a favourable account of the Sovereign who, after 
“‘ dropping the pilot,” was destined to steer the Imperial Ship of State 
on to the rocks. : 

Dr. Nowak has essayed the harder task. Within limits, he has 
done it well. Yet the most striking of his portraits is neither that of 
the Emperor William nor that of Bismarck. It is his sketch of Herr 
von Holstein. If it lacks kindliness it bears the impress of truth; 
and it reveals, incidentally, the power and the inadequacies of the 
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famous éminence grise of the German Foreign Office. A far more 
serious study than Dr. Nowak’s of German history during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century will, however, be needed before 
English readers can appraise the forces that moulded it. 

Dr. Otto Becker, for his part, contributes much new material to 
our knowledge of this period, especially as regards the relations between 
Germany and Russia on the one hand, and between Berlin and Vienna 
on the other. He claims that his work is the first comprehensive 
account yet written of German foreign policy on the basis both of 
the documents already published by the German Foreign Office and 
of unpublished documents in the archives of Berlin and Vienna. He 
examines in great detail Bismarck’s “‘ Policy of Alliances ”’ and shows 
the concatenation of events that led up to the Franco-Russian Alliance ; 
and he raises questions which many of his fellow-countrymen have 
sought to answer—whether Bismarck could have saved Germany from 
isolation, whether a continuation of his policy would have been feasible, 
or whether the downfall of Imperial Germany was inevitable. 

To these questions Dr. Becker’s present volumes offer no con- 
clusive reply. Perhaps his third volume, The Encirclement of 
Germany, which is shortly to be published may indicate his own con- 
sidered view. One provisional conclusion is, however, warranted : 
Bismarck would never have fallen into the cardinal error which William 
II, Biilow and Bethmann-Hollweg committed when they allowed 
Vienna to determine the policy of Berlin from 1908 to 1914. This 
error, and German ignorance of the Hapsburg Monarchy and its ways, 
was not least among the causes of the Great War. 

WICKHAM STEED. 


35. BRIEFE KAISER FRANZ JOSEPHS I. AN SEINE MUTTER, 1838-1872. 
Herausgegeben und eingeleitet von Dr. Franz Schniirer. 1930. 
(Miinchen: Verlag Késel und Pustet. Rm. 15.) 

36. ERINNERUNGEN AN FRANZ JosepH I. MHerausgegeben von 
Eduard Ritter von Steinitz. 1930. (Berlin: Verlag fiir 
Kulturpolitik. Rm. 20.) 

37. FRANZ JOSEPHS WEGGEFAHRTE: GRAF Beck. Von Edmund 
von Glaise-Horstenau. 1930. (Wien: Amalthea Verlag. 
Rm. 18.) 


THESE volumes give the reader an interesting picture of a world 
that has vanished away with the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. The letters written by Francis Joseph to his able mother, 
Archduchess Sophie, have little of political importance, although 
occasional comments on events like the Austro-French War of 1859, 
the Seven Weeks’ War of 1866, and the rapid growth of Prussia, are 
not without their significance for a student of the Emperor’s character. 
The letters are for the most part bald narratives of his frequent 
journeyings through his vast and polyglot dominions. 

In the Evinnerungen collected by General Steinitz from many hands 
we are given a portrait of the Emperor in his extreme old age when the 
world at large as well as his immediate counsellors judged him with 
leniency. The portrait adds little to what we already knew of his 
invariable courtesy towards high and low, his bureaucratic attention 
to business, and his simplicity of life. Three interesting essays on his 
attitude towards Hungary, the Dual System and the nationalities are 
contributed by the pens of Count Albert Apponyi, Count Clam-Martinic 
and Baron von Spitzmiiller. Count Berchtold sketches the Emperor 
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as he saw him in the trying days of Serajevo and the outbreak of 
the War. 

Colonel Glaise-Horstenau’s volume affords non-Austrian readers an 
insight into the conditions prevailing in an army in which Beck served 
as Chief of Staff for more than a quarter of a century. There is also 
some interesting, if not extremely important, information from the 
old Feldzeugmeister’s papers regarding Austria’s relations with her 
allies. Beck’s account of the important part he played in Benedek’s 
disgrace is slighter than could have been wished. 

I. F. D. Morrow. 


38*. THE CoNCERT OF EuROPE. By R. B. Mowat. 1930. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. xi-+ 368 pp. 15s.) 

Tuis is a careful re-telling of a rather often-told tale—the history 
of international diplomacy from 1871 to 1914. There is, however, a 
definite point of view which gives this work unity. The central theme 
is the working of the Concert of Europe, which operated satisfactorily 
on many occasions, but broke down in 1914, mainly through the fault 
of Germany. Professor Mowat finds the remedy in a permanent 
organisation, such as the League of Nations, combined with good-will 
on the part of the component States. 


39*. DiE TRAGODIE DER BUNDESGENOSSEN. By Friedrich Stieve. 
1930. (Miinchen: Bruckmann. 8vo. 200 pp. Rm. 4.) 

TuIs monograph adds little or nothing that is new to historical 
knowledge. It is based entirely on documents already published ; 
almost exclusively, on the Grosse Politik and the Austro-Hungarian 
diplomatic documents. It does, however, by concentrating on a 
single theme, make its point with startling clearness. This is the way 
in which Germany, from 1908 onward, allowed herself to be com- 
mitted, blindly and uncritically, to Austro-Hungarian foreign policy. 
The notorious “ blank cheque ”’ of July 1914 was only the last of a 
long series. Herr Stieve’s presentation is very convincing, and his 
book is well worth reading, as disengaging and bringing out one of 
the main factors in the crisis of 1914. 


40*, BOGHITSCHEWITSCH, Dr. M.: Die auswartige Politik Serbiens, 
1903-1914. Band III: Serbien und der Weltkrieg. 1931. 
(Berlin: Briickenverlag. 8vo. 223 pp. Rm. Io.) 


41*, GERMANY: Untersuchungsausschuss: Die Vorgeschichte des Welt- 
krieges: Vol. X. Gutachten des Sachverstandigen Dr. Roderich 
Gooss, Das Gsterreichserbische Problem bis zur Kriegserklarung 
Osterreich-Ungarns an Serbien, 28 Juli 1914, und des Sachver- 
staéndigen Hermann Wendel, Die Habsburger und die Stidslawenfrage. 
1930. (Berlin: Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik. 8vo. 
420 pp. Rm. 36.) 

42*, : Vol. XI. Gutachten des Sachverstandigen Hermann Lutz, 
Die europiische Politik in der Julikrise 1914. 1930. (Berlin: 
Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik. 8vo. 595pp. Rm. 54.) 

43. MorAES SACRAMENTO, Genéral José-Estevan de: Causes détermi- 
nantes de la guerre mondiale. 1930. (Bruges: Librairie Ferin. 
8vo. 308 pp. 25 /rs.) 

The author a former Portuguese Minister for War. The origins of the 
war viewed as an attack upon Portuguese colonies and upon the inde- 
pendence of Portugal itself. Treated historically, beginning at 1871. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Great Britain Official Publication : 

44*. LEAGUE OF NATIONS: Despatch from Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood enclosing the report of the Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference. 1931. (Misc. No. 3 (1931). Cmd. 
3757. La. 8vo. 108 pp. Is. 6d.) 

45*. : Eleventh Assembly: Report of the Delegates of the United 
Kingdom to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, London, 
Dec. 31, 1930. 1931. (Cmd. 3771. La. 8vo. 62 pp. Is.) 





BRITISH EMPIRE 


46*. DIE VOLKERRECHTLICHE STELLUNG IRLANDS. By Dr. jur. 
Michael Rynne, B.A. (University College, Dublin) and Barrister- 
at-Law (King’s Inns, Dublin). 1930. (Miinchen: Duncker and 
Humblot. 8vo. xii + 435 pp. Rm. 23.) 

Tuis treatise, which was presented as a thesis for the Doctorate 
of Law at the University of Munich, embodies a closely reasoned 
analysis of the international status of the Irish Free State, as estab- 
lished by the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921 and implemented by the 
recent evolution of the Dominions in the international sphere. In 
an introductory chapter the principal phases of the Irish political 
struggles from early times until the constitution of the Free State 
are traced in brief outline—too brief, indeed, to do justice to a move- 
ment of singular and fascinating complexity. The conclusion of the 
truce between the British and the Republican forces in July 1921 and 
the subsequent opening of negotiations with the Sinn Fein leaders are 
regarded as constituting a full recognition of the Irish Republic by 
the British Government, despite the strenuous denials of the British 
Prime Minister in his final correspondence with Mr. de Valera. The 
Treaty, it follows, must hence be regarded as an international pact 
concluded between two sovereign partners, the subsequent enactment 
of the Free State Constitution by an Irish Constituent Assembly—in 
contradistinction to the promulgation of the Dominion Constitutions 
by the British Parliament—being adduced as a further proof of the 
completeness of Irish political sovereignty. This reading of the con- 
stitutional position is fortified by an analysis of Article 2 of the Consti- 
tution of the Free State, which derives all powers of government from 
the will of the Irish people, and of Article 51, which vests executive 
authority in a king acting on the exclusive advice of his Irish Ministers, 
while a further exemplification of Ireland’s independent status is 
found in the constitution of an Irish national citizenship under Article 3 
of the Constitution. 

The main object of the treatise is to show that this position has 
not only not been weakened, but has, in fact, been strengthened by 
the acceptance of Dominion status. To this end the author surveys 
in elaborate detail the development of the inter-imperial and inter- 
national position of the self-governing dominions from the Elgin 
Treaty of 1845 to the Imperial Conference of 1926. The Treaty of 
Versailles is considered to mark the assumption of an independent 
power of treaty-making by the Dominions, a development consum- 
mated ten years later by the independent ratification of the Kellogg 
Pact by Canada and the Irish Free State, which is regarded as having 
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in effect retrieved the temporary set-back implied in the Treaty 
Scheme adopted by the Imperial Conference of 1926. The essence of 
this evolution is found in the effective disintegration of the diplomatic 
unity of the Empire, the simultaneous evolution of the new concep- 
tion of joint consultation being regarded as of no significance in inter- 
national law. The same inference is drawn from the gradual assump- 
tion by the Dominions of the power to appoint and receive diplomatic 
representatives, as exercised by Canada and the Irish Free State, and 
from the concession of quasi-diplomatic privileges to the High Com- 
missioners of the Dominions in London. These appointments are 
held to indicate conclusively the initiation of independent foreign 
policies by the Dominions, despite the strenuous efforts of the British 
Foreign Office to reassert in each case the maintenance of the diplo- - 
matic unity of the Empire. With elaborate detail the gradual evolu- 
tion of that independence is traced from the fruitless efforts of the 
Dominions to secure a measure of influence on the pre-War foreign 
policy of the British Government to their full co-operation in the 
war councils of the Empire, followed after the Peace Treaty by a 
growing tendency of dés¢ntéressement and the assumption of an inde- 
pendent initiative in the international sphere. It is in strict accord- 
ance with this line of interpretation that the author claims for the 
Dominions the right of passive neutrality in a British war, basing his 
argument on their separate signature of the Treaty of Versailles, on 
the phrasing of the Locarno Treaty and on the declaration of the 
Imperial Conference of 1926 that it is the exclusive right of the Govern- 
ment of each Dominion “ to advise the Crown in all matters relating 
to its own affairs,”” which is held to embrace also the right to advise a 
declaration of neutrality in respect of any Dominion. The consistent 
application of the principle, however, carries the author even beyond 
that. The positive corollary to a declaration of neutrality is the right 
to declare war and conclude peace independently of the other member 
States of the Commonwealth; and this is claimed to follow from their 
independent membership in the League of Nations, which may require 
their participation in military measures directed against a refractory 
member of the British Imperial Association. It follows similarly 
from the recognition of the independent treaty-making power of the 
Dominions that they must be entitled to conclude military alliances 
on their own, which again supports the earlier assumption that the 
Dominions may advise an independent declaration of war, for “ it 
would indeed be absurd if one were to attribute the right to conclude 
a treaty to a Government which would not legally be in a position 
to carry out the obligations undertaken therein ” (p. 265). 

In the concluding chapters the place and the activities of the 
Dominions and of the Irish Free State in the sphere of the League of 
Nations are fully traced. The controversy that arose in 1924 from 
the registration of the Anglo-Irish Treaty with the Secretariat of the 
League is analysed in detail, and the Irish view that the provisions of 
the Government are binding on the member States of the British 
Commonwealth also inter se, is strongly upheld. The total effect of 
the argument is summarised as proving that the Irish Free State 
enjoys the rank of sovereignty in the full international sense of the 
term. It possesses unrestricted liberty of action in the international 
sphere and has full power to carry out every international act through 
the agency of a king in whom, by virtue of its inherent sovereignty, 
it has vested its executive power—a king who, though personally, is 
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certainly not legally identical with the monarchical head of Great 
Britain and the Dominions, that accidental identity forming, in fact, 
the only link of Irish association with the British Commonwealth. 

It will be seen from this summary, which hardly does justice to the 
dialectical finesse of the argument, that the book presents a consistent 
working out of the thesis of the complete international independence 
of the Dominions on the threefold basis of their international recog- 
nition at Versailles, their membership of the League of Nations and 
their newly-acquired powers in the treaty-making and diplomatic 
spheres. It may sound paradoxical, but it is its very consistency as 
a legal argument which constitutes the fundamental weakness of the 
treatise. No body in the modern sphere of international relations so 
effectively defies analysis by legal dialectics as the complex frame- 
work of the British Commonwealth. The authentic definitions of 
the powers and the status of the Dominions have become so multiple 
and their multiplicity so ambiguous, that it is possible with perfect 
logic to deduce from one set of declarations the effective dissolution 
of the Empire, as an equally authoritative number can be construed 
to yield the very opposite result. It is only necessary to remind the 
reader to what extent the reference to the non-equality of function in 
the 1926 Declarations has been stressed to demonstrate the virtual 
meaninglessness of the principle of co-equality in the international 
sphere. An organism in which so many mutually opposed tendencies 
are composed and which is still so essentially in flux can be defined 
in static terms only, if at all, if not only every one of these aspira- 
tions, but the reality of the whole is scrupulously considered. It may 
be perfectly logical to deduce from the co-equality of the Dominions, 
from their treaty-making power and from their membership in the 
League of Nations a right to assert complete neutrality in a British 
war. It is equally clear that such a declaration of neutrality would 
in effect be a declaration of secession and involve the break-up of the 
Empire, which can hardly be presumed to have been intended by 
either of these constitutional acts. Nor can the ‘‘ common allegiance 
to the Crown ”’ be said to constitute the sole remaining link of the 
Commonwealth. That Declaration is immediately followed in the 
1926 Resolutions by the further statement that these autonomous 
communities are “freely associated as members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations.’”’ That addendum is clearly not without 
meaning. It connotes that the tie of association is not merely a 
nominal allegiance to an accidentally identical Crown, but a certain 
community of interests, however undefined and indeed undefinable 
its exact scope may appear to be. Nor, again would it seem per- 
missible to extend the meaning of the vague definitions of 1926 beyond 
their immediate context. The declaration “that it is the right of 
the Government of each Dominion to advise the Crown in all matters 
relating to its own affairs ’’ was made specifically in reference to the 
question of disallowance and reservation of Dominion legislation. It 
is at the very least most doubtful whether it was intended to concede 
to the Dominion Government a right to advise independent declara- 
tions of war or the conclusion of military alliances. On the other 
hand, it would seem that in defining the constitutional character of 
a political structure which is rooted so essentially in practical con- 
ventions rather than legal rules, the actual practice in regard to some 
of the rights which are claimed on the basis of theoretical deductions 
must not be overlooked, if an adequate presentation of the real position 
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is to be offered. Within these limitations, however, the book embodies 
one of the most comprehensive presentations that have yet appeared 
of an aspect of the problem which is not always adequately appreci- 
ated by English constitutional lawyers. It is a vivid and well-docu- 
mented presentation of one side of the picture. But it is not the 
whole picture. The definition of the international status of the 
Dominions, and more especially of the Irish Free State, which holds 
a unique position, is one of the most tantalising problems that face 
the modern student of constitutional theory. It is not susceptible, 
however, of comprehensive solution by the formal methods of legalistic 
interpretation. aS 


47*. THE COLONIAL SERVICE. By Sir Anton Bertram. 1929. (London: 
Cambridge University Press. 8vo. xii+ 291 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


48. THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir Maurice Amos. 1930. 
(London: Longmans. 8vo. xi-+ 194 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Two neat little books, each by a veteran of the public service. The 
first comprises a course of elementary lectures on the various systems 
at present obtaining in the administration of the Dependent Empire, 
delivered in London University by an ex-Chief Justice of Ceylon. The 
second, though no less authoritative, is slightly less formal in tone. 
While not evading technical points, Sir Maurice Amos writes always 
in a charming manner, with a happy blend of affection and detachment, 
and with touches of humour. Indeed, however legalistic its subject- 
matter, the book is never dry-as-dust. As though to avoid seeming to 
suggest that for English readers a straightforward exposition of such 
matters could be other than superfluous, a fictional foreigner is introduced 
and the simple truths are told to him. “... the Privy Council is 
composed of about 330 gentlemen and one lady.”’ And then, in a foot- 
note, “‘ The Minister of Labour, not the Queen.” 

Sir Anton Bertram need resort to no such device. How many lay- 
men pretend to hold views on the relative advantages and drawbacks 
of direct and indirect rule or to be acquainted with the functions, ina 
Crown Colony, of the Colonial Secretary, or a District Officer ? 

Sir Anton shows a trained concern for constitutional niceties. “It 
is always interesting,”’ he says, in describing the establishment of the 
present Transjordan régime, “to see precisely how these things are 
done.” Though doubtful now and again as to the value of some of the 
institutions he is describing, he is loath to commithimselffar. “‘... there 
are two things that are learnt in the Colonial Service. One is that it is 
not wise to express an opinion on local arrangements without local 
knowledge and experience, and the other is that no general principles 
are of universal application. .. .” These lectures should be known to 
every student of government. C. A. W. MANNING. 


49. CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE First BRITISH EMPIRE. By 
A. Berriedale Keith. 1930. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 8vo. 
xi + 443 pp. 21s.) 

50. THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE. (The Sir 
George Watson Lectures for 1928.) By R. Coupland. 1930. 
(London, New York and Toronto: Longmans, Green. 8vo. 
Vili + 33I pp. 12s. 6d.) 

In providing a survey of the constitutional history of the British 

Empire from its origin to the loss of the Thirteen Colonies, Professor 
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Keith has produced a greatly needed volume. Much of the material is 
touched on in other secondary books, but it is too widely scattered to 
be easily available to any but special students of the subject. With his 
customary thoroughness the author has not only given chapter and 
verse for his own opinions on particular points, but has examined 
conflicting views which have appeared in recent discussions. There is, 
however, a rather striking absence of generalisation on the tendencies 
of the period as a whole. 

Professor Coupland in his volume has performed a service in pointing 
out the effects of the American Revolution on every other part of the 
British Empire. In searching for effects he has, however, run the risk 
of throwing his net too far. One cannot but feel at times that he has 
demonstrated not so much that certain results came from the Revolution 
as that the eighteenth-century conception of Empire was bound to 
pass away. G. W. Brown. 


51. NEw IMPERIAL IDEAS. A Plea for the Association of the 
Dominions in the Government of the Dependent Empire. By 
Robert Stokes. With an introduction by Lord Lloyd. 1930. 
(London: John Murray. 8vo. xix -+ 314 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

THIS is an interesting and courageous book giving evidence of 
much first-hand knowledge and observation. Its thesis is simple. 
“If the Empire is to continue to exist it must co-operate. It cannot 
co-operate except through some institution or institutions. At present, 
for practical purposes it has none. How is it to get them? There 
are only two possible ways: either existing institutions must be 
adapted or else new ones must be created.” Mr. Stokes prefers the 
method of adaptation, and therefore proposes that the Imperial Con- 
ference should be made a permanent body, holding at least two ses- 
sions a year, each Dominion being permanently represented in London 
by a Minister Plenipotentiary, thus enabling the Dominions to co- 
operate continuously with each other as well as with Great Britain. 
The Conference would, it is hoped, ultimately become responsible for 
foreign affairs, defence and economic development. In the mean- 
while Great Britain should transfer to it, in whole or in part, the 
control of the Dependent Empire. Apart from the moral advan- 
tages, the writer argues that the Dependent Empire would benefit 
because “‘ Colonial economic conditions approximate far more closely 
to Dominion conditions than to those of the United Kingdom.” 

The greater part of the book is taken up with a rapid survey of 
the Empire, with‘an estimate of the influence which the Dominions 
might exert in each case. Three distinct systems of colonial govern- 
ment are discovered to be in operation: (1) what the writer calls 
“democratic oligarchy’ in India and Ceylon—his opinion of this 
may be judged by his description of the Pronouncement of August 2oth, 
1917, as “‘one of the saddest events in the history of the world ”’; 
(2) trusteeship, especially in Africa; and (3) indirect rule in its 
different forms in the Indian States, in Malaya and Borneo and in 
West Africa. 

There is an interesting chapter on Mandates, in which the incon- 
veniences of the system are frankly laid bare—the increase of office- 
work, the temptation to ‘‘ window-dressing,”’ the prohibition of “ fiscal 
bargaining,” and the uncertainty as to the future. The author looks 
forward, therefore, to a “ rationalisation of the mandatory system.” 

There is a chapter on Zionism strongly stressing the Arab point of 
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view, and the survey ends with some startling pages on the Arctic 
lands of the Empire and the possibilities of developing air-routes 
across them, both in the North and in the South. 

In a final chapter the association of the Dominions with Great 
Britain in her imperial task is urged on the ground that there are two 
groups of “‘ Anglo-Saxon ideals ’’—those of the “ settled white lands,” 
“ fair play,” “ playing the game,” “ the team-spirit,” “ liberty,” etc., 
and “ the code of rulership,”’ which can be summed up in the concep- 
tion of noblesse oblige—and that the second group is at present un- 
familiar to the peoples of the Dominions, except for their relatively 
small experience in the government of certain Mandated and other 
territories. This association between the Mother Country and the 
Dominions in imperial responsibilities would strengthen the moral 
and intellectual unity of the Empire. A. E. ZIMMERN. 


52. THE PRICE oF NATIONAL SEcuRITY. By H. E. Hyde. 1930. 
(London: P. S. King. 8vo. xvii-+ 289 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Hype’s book is sharply divided into two parts. The first 
twenty-seven chapters are devoted (with a few digressions) to a cogent 
argument in favour of the acceptance by British public opinion of 
the League of Nations as a true League for Mutual Protection. The 
case for security as the only possible basis for international organisa- 
tion is put in clear and telling language. The author argues that no 
new commitments are necessary, since the Covenant and the Locarno 
Agreements already engage this country up to the hilt to intervene 
to prevent or stop aggression against any fellow-member of the League. 
In this connection he lays great stress on Annex F of the Locarno 
Agreements and the interpretation there given of Article 16 of the 
Covenant. He proposes, however, that the Kellogg Pact should be 
“implemented” by the setting up of ‘a special Commission of 
Representatives of all Signatories of the Pact” who would adjudicate 
in any case of aggression, having agreed in advance “ to forgo all 
neutral trading rights”’ with the aggressor. He also proposes that 
voting in the Assembly should no longer be equal as between States 
paying one unit and States such as the British Empire, which pays 95, 
but he puts forward no definite scheme for modifying this admitted 
anomaly. 

Chapter XXVIII is rather surprisingly devoted to the idea of ‘‘a 
United States of the British Empire” along the lines advocated by 
Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook. The following two chapters 
urge the adoption of a settlement scheme for demobilised ex-service 
men, and of a plan for settling half a million unemployed workers in 
Group Settlements in the Dominions at the cost of £500 per worker. 
Then follow two final chapters on ‘“ the Bolshevik Threat to Civil- 
isation.” A. E. Z. 


53. THE St. LAWRENCE WATERWAY Project. By George Washington 
Stephens. 1930. (Montreal, London, New York: Louis Carrier. 
8vo. 460 pp. $6.00.) 

Mr. STEPHENS, the late President of the Saar Basin Governing 
Commission, on his return to Canada some two years ago, found the 
St. Lawrence waterways project a topic of great interest and importance 
to his fellow-countrymen. And so, having some leisure time at his 
disposal, he decided “‘ to place essential and authoritative information 
(regarding it) within reach of Canadians and citizens of the United 
States, whose interests are mutually involved.” 
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His book is just that—a collection of information, some really 
excellent photographs, several instructive maps, documentary appen- 
dices, an extensive bibliography and index. It outlines the history of 
the boundary waters and transportation and communication in Canada 
and the United States, and then proceeds to deal with the St. Lawrence 
waterway itself. Various proposals have been put forward for the 
construction of a deep (27 foot) navigation system from the Great Lakes 
to the sea, and Mr. Stephens seems to have summarised them all. The 
scheme would include the development of 5,000,000 horse-power of 
electricalenergy, and the total cost is estimated at between $800,000,000 
and $900,000,000 ($180,700,000 has already been expended on the Great 
Lakes section). 

Mr. Stephens is himself thoroughly convinced that the project is 
both desirable and feasible, but he presents all of the arguments that 
he has discovered, both for and against it, and while one may feel that 
he too lightly dismisses Canadian opposition to partnership under- 
takings with the United States, and may disagree with him in certain 
minor details such as his conclusions regarding the limitations upon the 
treaty-making powers of Canada and the United States respectively 
(for it is by no means certain that “‘ Canada has full power to sign a 
treaty ” affecting provincial rights, as he states on p. 364), there is no 
doubt that the book is a simple, and at the same time comprehensive 
treatment of the subject and is particularly valuable to those who 
desire an easily accessible fund of information regarding it. 

NorMAN MACKENZIE. 


54*. ESCAPE TO ProsPEerITy. By J. B. Brigden. 1930. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. xii+ 196 pp. 6s.) 


In less than two hundred pages Dr. Brigden has analysed in clear 
and well-balanced terms the economic difficulties of Australia and the 
way out. The writer was joint author of the important Report on the 
Australian Tariff, 1929, and writes with authority, sanity and sym- 
pathetic understanding of Australian psychology. 

An exceptionally good popular exposition of current economic 
problems in Australia. E. M. H. Lioyp. 


55*. ESSENTIALS OF FEDERAL FINANCE: a contribution to the problem 
of financial readjustment in India. By Gyan Chand. 1931. 
(London: H. Milford. 8vo. xvi+ 419 pp. IIs. 6d.) 


Mr. CHAND’s book is a treatise on Indian finance which proceeds on 
the assumption that the structure of India’s new constitution will be 
federal and that its federalism will be the modern kind of integrated 
federalism in which the parts with their separate and diverse activities 
and functions are harmoniously united in one organic whole. The 
author traces the history of Indian finance from the early days of 
British rule down to the radical changes introduced by the Reforms 
of 1919. He lays much stress on the injustice and inequalities of 
standard which have been the legacy of the pre-reform system, and his 
complaints about his own province of Bihar and Orissa are strongly 
corroborated by the very striking figures tabled by Mr. Layton on 
p. 233 of Vol. II of the Simon Report. 

His thesis is that a combined consideration of functional needs and 
administrative convenience is required for working out the principles 
which should determine the allocation and the distribution and control 
of the various possible sources of revenue between the central and the 
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provincial organs of Government. Applying these principles to India 
he works out detailed proposals for re-allocation of sources and redistri- 
bution of revenues. Here again his diagnosis is confirmed by Mr. 
Layton, who has shown how the present system has left the Provinces 
with resources which are stationary and inadequate in relation to their 
immense and growing needs; while the growing sources of revenue 
are vested in the Central Government, the success of whose future 
policies will be achieved not by expansion but by curtailment of their 
present expenditure. 

Mr. Gyan Chand is very emphatic on the need for developing new 
sources of revenue, but his arguments for a doubled salt tax and 
reimposition of cotton excise duties will find few supporters. The 
same may be said for the somewhat nebulous proposals to set up a 
National Finance Commission, which, though set in authority over both 
Central and Provincial Governments, is to be exempt from popular 
as well as from official control. 

There is an interesting chapter on the position of the Indian States 
in the new system proposed and another on the difficult and technical 
but vitally important subjects of Accounts and Audit and ways and 
means and resource operations. 

The book is clearly the fruit of much thought and research, and 
Mr. Gyan Chand may be congratulated on a valuable contribution to 
the literature of his subject. 


56*. THE INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF INDIAN EMIGRATION. By Dr. 
Lanka Sundaram. Reprinted from the Asiatic Review. 1930. 
(London: East and West. 8vo. 37 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Dr. Sundaram’s articles present first a very rapid summary of the 
past history of Indian emigration in various parts of the world. This 
is followed by some notes on the present-day problems, political, social 
and economic, arising out of the claims of the Indian communities to 
equal citizenship in the countries where they have succeeded in estab- 
lishing permanent domiciles. Malaya and Ceylon are now the only 
countries to which organised Indian emigration is officially recognised 
and regulated; and there are some notes as to the social and economic 
conditions of the Indian immigrants into these two countries. 

F. G. PRATT. 


57*. ANDREADES, A.: Philip Snowden: the man and his financial 
policy. 1930. (London: P. S. King. 8vo. 110 pp. 53s.) 


The author is Professor of Public Finance in the University of Athens, 
and was a member of the Greek Delegation at The Hague. The book was 
originally written in French, and, except for preliminary chapters dealing 
with the Labour Party and with Mr. Snowden’s early career, is devoted 
chiefly to his financial policy. It includes analyses of his budgets and an 
account of his work at The Hague Conference. 


Great Britain Official Publications : 


58*. COMMERCIAL TREATIES. List of Commercial Treaties, etc., with 
Foreign Powers, Jan. I, 1931. 1931. (8vo. 47 pp. 9d.) 


59*. Inp1A. Indian Round Table Conference, 12th November, 1930- 
19th January, 1931. Proceedings. (Cmd. 3778. 8vo. 513 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 


60*. IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1930. Appendices to the Summary of 
Proceedings (in continuation of Cmd. 3717). 1930. (Cmd. 3718. 


272 pp. 4s.) 
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61. THE CONTINENT OF EuroPE. By L. W. Lyde. 1930. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. xv + 456pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis is the fourth edition of a book which has had a well-merited 
success. Professor Lyde regards geography as a definitely “‘ human ” 
science. He does not, like the late Professor Herbertson, base his 
theories and expositions on “‘ natural regions ” or “ natural frontiers,” 
because he cannot see very clearly what a natural region is or what are 
its precise limits. He believes much more profoundly in the reality 
of political regions or boundaries, as being things not artificial, but 
representing a tremendous content of history, tradition, culture, aims. 

The basis of the book, the whole underlying principle, is that of 
human geography. The world is described in relation to man’s life and 
the way in which the physical characteristics of the planet have affected 
him. The treatment is simple. The relations of Europe with the 
rest of the world, as conditioned, for instance, by winds; ‘regional 
relations ’’; the seas of Europe, and their influence upon men; soils 
and relief—all these things are clearly and briefly explained. There 
are plenty of simple black-and-white diagrams, usually of areas which 
the ordinary educated reader can recognise. The book is thoroughly 
up-to-date, dealing with new or recently revived States like Czecho- 
slovakia and the “ Baltic States,” as well as with States greatly modified 
by the results of the War, such as Yugoslavia and Romania. Every 
page is practical, and could be used with profit by any traveller on his 
journeys. There is a very great deal of political, social and economic 
history explained through geographical relations, with admirable sense 
of proportion and sure touch. R. B. Mowat. 


62*. CONSTITUTION ET GOUVERNEMENT DE LA FRANCE. By Louis 
Trotabas. 1930. (Paris: Armand Colin. 8vo. 213 pp. 
10.50 /rs.) 

Tuis clearly written little handbook is not only readable and 
informative, giving an excellent historical survey of French Constitu- 
tional practice, but contains information of much value to anyone 
interested in problems of government generally. For instance, the part 
played by the Conseil d’Etat in France is well worth study by those who 
are troubled by the problem of how government departments are to be 
controlled in our own country in the future. England is fast becoming 
a bureaucratic country like France. There the Conseil d’Etat plays an 
immensely important réle not only in settling disputes between depart- 
ments and defining the réle of each, but in defending the public against 
the departments by preventing the latter arrogating to themselves 
powers beyond the strict application of the law. 

The useful part played by the Tribunal des Con/flits is also interesting, 
as is the description of how the French Chamber of Deputies exercises 
effective control over finance by means of its Commissions. The 
weaknesses of the French system, as, for instance, in the case of the 
judiciary, are not glossed over by the author. 

This book will be useful to all who follow French politics, and will 
serve to explain the machinery underlying the “‘ crises”’ we are all 
familiar with. E. L. SPEARS. 
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63*. GENEVE ET LES TraiTEs. By Victor Bérard. 1930. 2 vols. 
(Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. Sm. 8vo. 227,340 pp. 25 /rs.) 


THE controversy between France and Switzerland over the Savoy 
Free Zones is giving rise to a considerable amount of literature in which 
partisans of one side or the other interpret history in support of their 
own case. These two volumes by M. Victor Bérard are a reply from the 
French side to the arguments brought forward by M. Paul Pictet of 
Geneva in a book published in 1928 under the title “ L’ Aspect véritable 
de l’affaire ’’—a book which was itself a reply to a report on the question 
of the Free Zones presented by M. Victor Bérard to the French Senate 
on October 20th, 1927. In his new book, M. Bérard examines in detail 
the relations between France and Geneva from 1589—the date of the 
treaty of alliance between Geneva and Henri IV of France—down to 
the rejection by a plebiscite of the Swiss people in February 1923 of the 
agreement for the extinction of the Free Zones which had been con- 
cluded between the French and Swiss Governments on August 7th, 
1921. M. Bérard’s main argument is that the treaties of 1815-16 by 
which the Free Zones were established were the result of false allegations 
bytheGenevannegotiators. Healsocites instances of alleged infractions, 
from the Swiss side, of the terms of the treaties of 1815-16, and he urges 
that these considerations ought, in equity, to be taken into account in 
the final settlement. M. Bérard only touches incidentally upon the 
period since 1923, during which the dispute has been before the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 


64*. THE UNEASY TRIANGLE. By “ Apex.” 1931. (London: John 
Murray. 8vo. 278 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


TuIs is a personal narrative of the Rhineland occupation, written 
by one who had unusual opportunities of surveying the scene from a 
variety of angles. The author’s experience began as an_ officer 
stationed with his regiment at Cologne ; subsequently he was attached 
for special duty to the staff of the Inter-Allied High Commission, where 
he found an atmosphere prevailing more sympathetic towards Germany, 
and where, being no longer in uniform, he was in a better position to 
ascertain the real views of the inhabitants. Besides this, he had 
family connections in the occupied territory, through whom he was 
brought into touch with a class which for the most part held severely 
aloof from contact with English army circles. As a result of these 
special advantages “‘ Apex ”’ has been able to draw a singularly informa- 
tive and impartial picture, which should be referred to by all who desire 
a vivid and truthful account of this episode of post-War history. Con- 
versations held with intelligent Germans are, in particular, reported in 
a most lively and convincing manner. The author is extremely candid 
and outspoken ; it is therefore the more satisfactory to read his assurance 
that, on the whole, German opinion acknowledged the correctness of the 
British attitude during the occupation. The French, on the other hand, 
come in for serious criticism, and, though some of it rests on hearsay, 
the author is able to speak of the “‘ change-over”’ at Wiesbaden from 
a personal experience which appears to justify many of the complaints 
made: in any case, the situation seems to have been quite fairly hit 
off by the very amusing cartoon from Kladderadatsch which serves as 
a frontispiece to the book. G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. 
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65*. THE REVOLVER REPUBLIC. By G. E. R. Gedye. 1930. (Lon- 
don: Arrowsmith. 8vo. 255 pp. tos. 6d.) 

Mr. GEDYE acted as Times correspondent in the Occupied Areas 
of the Rhineland and in the Ruhr during the period of French occupa- 
tion. His dispatches at the time made a more than considerable 
sensation by their fearless and vivid exposure of the abuses attendant 
on the occupation and the Separatist Movement. He recalls that 
the head of the Press Section at the Quai d’Orsay told him in August 
1924 that he had been “ more troublesome to France than any other 
single individual during the past eighteen months”; and he also 
recalls, with very justifiable pride, that the Quai d’Orsay was asked 
“day after day ” to give a specific instance in which Mr. Gedye had 
been wrong or biassed, and failed to do so. 

We are therefore bound to take this book, which consists mainly 
of a réchauffé of Mr. Gedye’s dispatches, with some little additional 
matter, as a completely truthful record of events; and it makes a 
disgusting story. Whether its publication to-day will or will not 
improve international relations is perhaps a matter of opinion; there 
can be no two opinions about its interest. It is journalism of the most 
absorbing kind, and the reader will find it hard to lay down the book 
before reaching the end (it is not a long book). His sense of horror 
at the things related there will be mingled with deep admiration for the 
courage, ingenuity and journalistic skill of the author. C. A. M. 


66. GERMANY AND THE GERMANS. By Eugen Diesel. 1931. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. ix -+ 299 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Dr. DiesEz has just the right qualities for writing a book about his 
country and hiscountrymen. He is thoroughly German, yet sufficiently 
detached to be able to see Germany from the outside. The result is one 
of the best books on Germany, at any rate in English, which has appeared 
since the War. 

The first and strongest impression which post-War Germany makes 
on the observer, both native and foreign, is one of chaos. Chaos may 
be described as the Leitmotif of Dr. Diesel’s book, the capital point of 
his diagnosis. It makes its appearance even in the opening geographical 
chapters. Germany is a land without natural frontiers; the German 
race sprawls, an amorphous mass, across the middle of Europe, its 
territory merging gradually into that of its neighbours on all sides. 
One important section of the German people has never been brought 
within the fold of the Reich. The German National State is a concep- 
tion not yet a century old; and even to-day “‘ the German is not born 
with the feeling, which is the Englishman’s birthright, that he is a part 
of the nation, and that the rest of the nation is fundamentally similar 
to himself. He is without any clear national feeling, any unifying 
idea.” On his last page, Dr. Diesel looks to the future for “ the 
completion of the German synthesis.”’ 

This aspect of the German problem is so little understood abroad 
that it is a good thing to have it underlined in this book. But the 
German is abnormally sensitive to the mood of the moment; and in 
the atmosphere of depression, almost of despair, which has settled 
down on Germany since the great disaster it has become a habit to 
dwell on what may be called the negative side of Germany’s inheritance. 
This self-pitying, self-accusing post-War German is poles asunder from 
the self-righteous and efficient swashbuckler of Treitschke and Bern- 
hardi; and one picture is perhaps almost as misleading as the other. 
The German capacity for organisation is not entirely confined to 
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externals and incidentals; and the cohesion displayed by the Reich— 
to the disappointment of French ambitions—in the darkest hour 
suggests that the instinct of national self-preservation is perhaps more 
deeply rooted than Dr. Diesel would have us believe. 

It should be added that Germany and the Germans (which is well 
translated by Mr. Robson-Scott) was completed in the summer of 1929, 
1.e. before the death of Stresemann, and the evacuation of the Rhine- 
land, and the ‘“‘ Nazi” triumph at the last elections. It is not, however, 
historical in form, and there are probably few passages which the author 
would wish to alter to-day. 


67*. GERMANY IN THE Post-War Wortp. By Erich Koch-Weser. 
Trans. by A. Paul Maerker-Branden. Introduction by Jacob Gould 
Schurman, American Ambassador to Germany, 1925-1930. 1930. 
(Philadelphia: Dorrance. 8vo. 222 pp. $2.) 

68*. HINDENBURG: Drei Zeitalter deutscher Nation. By Gerhard 
alana 1930. (Leipzig: Grethlein. 8vo. 367 pp. 
Rm. 8.) 


ALTHOUGH Herr Koch-Weser has been Vice-Chancellor, Minister of 
the Interior and Minister of Justice in the Reich, and is Chairman of the 
German Democratic Party, it is not possible with the best will in the world 
to call this an important book. The survey of world conditions, and 
even the chapter of German political developments since the War, which 
occupy most of it, are mere journalism, adding nothing to the sum of 
knowledge—and rather careless journalism at that. On p. 66, for 
example, the wording implies that Germany lost territory to Yugo- 
slavia; the summary of Locarno on p. 108 is far from ideal, and is not 
helped by the translator’s presumably unintentional bon mot about an 
“arbitrary commission.”’ The last section, however, is useful in so far 
as it sets out the foreign policy of the author’s party, and provides a 
valuable corrective for those who believe that all Germans are agog to 
leave the League of Nations and generally kick over the traces. 

Hei Schultze-Pfaelzer notes of Hindenburg that ‘he dislikes 
flowery phrases.” It is a pity that the biographer did not follow his 
hero’s admirable example in this respect, for the whole of his book does 
not contain a single plain statement made in a plain way. 

The cumulative effect of the style is so wearisome as to make the 
latter half of the book almost unreadable, although it is precisely 
during these later pages that the author seems most at home. His 
military descriptions have been discreetly vague, but he is much more 
definite about “‘ the mad Hitler,” ‘‘ the unfortunate Ludendorff”’ and 
“ the social reactionary Hugenberg.”’ The narrative is carried on into 
1930, and this constitutes a certain contribution to German political 
history, but the style will make it unintelligible to readers not familiar 
with the subject-matter, and to them it will be unnecessary. 

C. A. MACARTNEY. 


69*. BAADE, Dr. Fritz : Deutsche Roggenpolitik. 1931. [Schriftenreihe 
des Deutschen Volkswirts, No. 10.] (Berlin : Der Deutsche Volks- 
wirt. 8vo. 94 pp. Rm. 2.50.) 

Reprints of five articles which appeared in Dery Deutsche Volkswirt 
during 1930, by the leader of the rye policy in Germany. 

70*, BRUNING, Reichskanzler Dr. Heinrich: Das Programm der 
Reichsregierung, 16 Oktober 1930. 1930. (Berlin: Zentral- 
verlag. 8vo. 16 pp. 30 Hf.) 

Speech of Dr. Briining’s in the Reichstag on Oct. 16, 1930. 
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71* BUCHNER, Dr. Hans: Grundriss einer nationalsozialistischen 
Volkswirtschaftstheorie. 1930. (Miinchen: Eher Verlag. 8vo. 
47 pp. 70 pf.) 

A national-socialist scheme of political economy, covering nationalisa- 
tion of communications and trade, social questions such as housing and 
insurance, syndicalism, etc. 

72*, COUDENHOVE-KALERGI, R.N.: Paneuropa ABC. 1930. (Leipzig: 
Paneuropa-Verlag. 32 pp. 50 Pf.) 

Twenty-six questions and answers regarding Paneuropa in relation to 
such problems as another European War, Bolshevism, the U.S.A 
minorities, colonies, etc. 

73*. Curtius, Dr. Ernst Robert: Innere Konsolidierung und aussen- 
politische Aktionsfahigkeit. Rede des Reichsministers des Aus- 
wartigen Dr. Curtius in der Sitzung des Reichsrats vom 20. 
November 1930. 1930. (Berlin: Zentralverlag. 8vo. 15 pp. 


30 pf.) 
Dr. Curtius’ speech in the Reichsrat on German foreign policy, Nov. 20, 
1930. 
74*. DEUTSCHLANDS OSTNOT. 1930. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. 
88 pp.) 


A pamphlet on the same subject as Rogmann’s Ostdeutschlands Grosse 
Not (see below). It includes, however, some thirty pages on the subject of 
Polish minorities in Eastern Germany. 
75*. ENTSCHULDIGUNG DER LANDWIRTSCHAFT! Das Hugenberg-Pro- 
gramm. 1931. (Berlin: August Scherl. 8vo. 48 pp. 75 pf.) 


Draft of the Hugenberg agricultural programme, with comments. 


76. GRIScOM, John, Cousin, Victor, and STOWE, Calvin E.: Reports 
on European Education. 1930. (New York: McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd. 8vo. 320 pp. IIs. 3d.) 

This book consists of extracts from three documents, written in the 
period 1818-36, which in their time had considerable influence on the 
development of public education in the United States. There is a general 
introduction and each of the three extracts is preceded by a useful short 
note on the author and his work. 

77*. KRAEMER, Hans: Europadische Handelspolitik. 1930. (Berlin : 
Selbstverlag des Reichsverbandes der Deutschen Industrie. 4to. 
55 pp. Rm. 4.) 

Lecture delivered on Sept. 19, 1930, before the committee of the 
Reichsverband for German Industry, of which the author acted as chair- 
man. Discusses English protective tariffs and Empire Free Trade, the 
Pan-Europa scheme, the position in South-Eastern Europe, and most- 
favoured-nation and preferential treatment. 

78*, LEDERER, Emil: Wege aus der Krise. 1931. (Tiibingen: J. 
C. B. Mohr. 8vo. 32 pp. Rm. 1.) 

An attempt to diagnose the present economic position in Germany. 
The author is a professor of economics in the University of Heidelberg, 
and editor of the Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik. 

79. MULLER, Karl Alexander von: Das Bayerische Problem in der 
deutschen Geschichte. 1931. (Miinchen: Oldenbourg. 8vo. 
42 pp. Rm. 2.) 

The position of Bavaria within the German Empire. 

80. NEuLING, Willy: Deutschlands Wirtschaftserfolg 1924-29: 
Theorie und Praxis volkswirtschaftlicher Erfolgsrechnungen. 
1931. (Jena: G. Fischer. 143 pp. 8vo.) 

Standards for measuring prosperity and the results obtained from 
applying them to German economic development during the period. 
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81*. REICHSTAGSWAHLEN __(einschliesslich  Nationalverammlung). 
(Berlin: Lorentz. 50 pf.) 
Plan showing state of parties at German elections during the last ten 
years, 
82. REUPKE, Hans: Der Nationalsozialismus und die Wirtschaft. 
1931. (Berlin: Otto Elsner. 8vo. 68 pp. Rm. 2.50.) 
The economic policy of the National Socialists, by a member of the 
party. 
83*. MANN, Thomas: Deutsche Ansprache: ein Appell an die 
Vernunft. 1930. (Berlin: Fischer. 8vo. 31 pp. 50 #f.) 
Speech by Thomas Mann in Berlin, Oct. 17, 1930, advocating 
Treaty Revision on a basis of friendly agreement with France, which he 
considers the primary condition of German prosperity, whether internally 
or in her foreign relations. 
84*. ROGMANN, Heinz: Ostdeutschlands Grosse Not. 1930. (Berlin: 
Carl Heymann. 4to. 135 pp. Rm. 15.) 


This volume contains convenient and up-to-date statistics concerning 
the population and economical situation of Germany’s eastern provinces. 
Language statistics are not dealt with. The purpose of the volume is 
shown in the conclusions, which are to the effect that there is a continuous 
flow of population away from the east. In the author’s opinion this con- 
stitutes a menace to Germany, as he fears an influx of Polish inhabitants 
which would threaten German security. This should, he thinks, be met 
by reduction of freights and taxation and other alleviations of the economic 
hardships from which these districts are suffering. 

85*. SCHACHT, Dr. Hjalmar : Nicht Reden, Handeln! 1930. (Berlin- 
Charlottenburg: Buchholz und Weisswange. 8vo. 16 pp. 
40 pf.) 

Dr. Schacht’s speech before the Bremen Chamber of Commerce on 
Dec. 3, 1930, describing the results of his lecture tour in America during 
and after the German elections. 

86*. STROHLE, Dr. Albert: Von Versailles bis zur Gegenwart. Der 
Friedensvertrag und seine Auswirkungen. 1931. (Berlin: 
Zentralverlag. 8vo. 118 pp. Rm. 1.80.) 

An analysis of the provisions of the Versailles Treaty, with an account, 
illustrated by graphs, of their operation, under such headings as Occupied 
Areas, German colonies, Reparation Payments, economic position, and 
armaments—the whole leading up to a plea for treaty revision. 

87*. Vo1z, Wilhelm: Die Ostdeutsche Wirtschaft. 1930. [Heft I of 
Veréffentlichungen des Geographischen Seminars der Universitat 
Leipzig]. (Langensalza: Beltz. 8vo. 142 pp. Km. 7.) 

An account of the economic position and geographical advantages of 
Eastern Germany and its place in relation to Germany as a whole. Contains 
statistical tables and coloured maps and diagrams, also a bibliography. 
The author has covered elsewhere (in Schlesien im Rahmen der wirtschafis- 
geographischen Lage Deutschlands) the same ground in respect of Silesia, 
and has also (with Dr. Hans Schwalm) published a comprehensive series of 
maps of the region under the title Die deutsche Ostgrenze. 
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88*. D1zE ANSCHLUSSFRAGE IN IHRER KULTURELLEN, POLITISCHEN 
UND WIRTSCHAFTLICHEN BEDEUTUNG. Edited by Friedrich 
F. G. Kleinwachter and Heinz von Paller. 1930. (Wien: 
Verlag Braumiiller. 8vo. xxvii-++ 656 pp. Rm. 20.) 
Tuis formidable work contains contributions from forty-five 
different pens, with three introductions, the whole running to about a 
No. 2.—VOL. X. T 
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quarter of a million words. It would have been not only more readable, 
but also much more effective, if it had been compressed into a third of 
the length, with perhaps a fifth of the contributors; for when one gets 
forty-five people pleading the same cause from every possible point of 
view, there is not only a great deal of repetition—that is unavoidable— 
but many of the pleas are desolatingly weak and a few are frankly silly. 
This detracts from the really valuable contributions, of which there 
are many, the best being Dr. Kleinwachter’s own two essays, some of 
the historical portion, and a good deai of the section entitled “‘ Die 
Angleichung,” which contains little-known and important specialist 
material. ‘The economic articles are for the most part special pleading 
and represent, naturally, only one side of the case. Dr. Janovsky’s 
contribution is among the more convincing of these. It should be 
said that nearly all writers refrain from making objectionable remarks 
about non-Germans. 

Taken as a whole, the book provides, for those patient enough to 
read it through, almost an encyclopedia for one side of the question. 
To understand the problem in its entirety, works giving the other side 
must also be consulted. There is an immense bibliography, part of 
which is irrelevant. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


89*. Mes Missions DipLoMATIQUES. By TrandafirG. Djuvara. Pre- 
face by M. Victor Bérard. 1930. (Paris: F. Alcan. 8vo. iv + 
179 pp. 25 /¥s.) 

go. THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A BULGARIAN DiPLomatTist’s WIFE. By 
Anna Stancioff, née Contesse de Grenaud. Introduction by Lord 
Newton. 1930. (London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 295 pp. 18s.) 


M. DjuvaAra, who is already known as the author of a number of 
books in French and Romanian, has represented Romania in many 
foreign countries during the last forty years. About events in each 
and all of them the author has interesting things to recount, and, being 
the Minister of a then relatively small country, he has had more liberty 
of action and of language than the Ambassador or Minister of a Great 
Power. In Athens from 1920-25, perhaps the most critical period in 
Hellenic history, he, so to speak, witnessed the two matrimonial unions 
between the Greek and Romanian Royal Houses, he was able to study 
the Greek defeat at close quarters and he saw the second departure of 
King Constantine. In short the book, based upon diaries and docu- 
ments, is well worth the attention of those desirous of studying the 
countries with which it deals. 

Madame Stancioif makes no claim to chronicle serious history or to 
disclose any all-important diplomatic secrets. Nevertheless, her 
husband occupied the position of Minister at Bucharest, Vienna, St. 
Petersburg, Paris and Rome, and she possesses the eyes to have seen 
and the capacity to describe the conditions and events by which she 
was surrounded. There are intimate details about Prince, afterwards 
King, Ferdinand, and about the earlier life of the Sofia Court, to which 
the authoress was attached, a vivid description is given of St. Petersburg 
at its best, and Madame Stancioff was thoroughly at home in Paris, the 
capital of her native country. The authoress admires the cleverness 
of King Ferdinand, but she regrets and condemns the policy that 
brought about Bulgaria’s entry into the War in 1915. 

H. CHARLES Woops. 
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g1*. DAS HEUTIGE BULGARIEN. By Theodor Christoff. 1931. 
(Berlin: Edwin Runge. 8vo. 93 pp. Rm. 2.50.) 


Tuis booklet gives several useful facts about modern Bulgaria, 
including accounts of the constitution, political parties and press. The 
point of view is strongly favourable to the present Government. The 
writer’s discretion is remarkable; the existence of Macedonians inside 
or outside Bulgaria is not mentioned, nor does the word “ refugee ”’ 
occur. There is thus no attempt to give a complete picture of the 
Bulgarian situation. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


g2*. EDELSTEIN, Robert: Vienne: la situation économique de 
l’Autriche de 1918-23. 1930. (Neuchatel. 8vo. 154. pp.) 

This short thesis contains interesting theories and arguments, clearly 
put, and is well worth reading. The author considers the Anschluss with 
Germany to be the worst way out of Austria’s present difficulties. Instead, 
he argues cogently in favour of a Customs Union of the Succession States, 
as a first step towards the United States of Europe. 

*  CsIKAY, Paul de: L’Europe centrale économique et sociale. 1931. 

9 eke geet: P q 9 
(Paris: Librairie Alcan. 8vo. I59 pp. 15 /rs.) 

This work is misnomered. It is the familiar Hungarian propaganda, 
differing from other editions in being addressed more exclusively to 
France. 

94*. Alarmruf aus Oesterreich: ein Blick hinter die Kulissen der 
Reaktion. Von einem 6sterreichischen Beamten. 1931. (Frank- 
furt-a.-M. 74 pp. Rm. 1.50.) 

An Austrian official describes how reactionary powers are gaining 
strength in Austria. 

95*. BELL, Karl [ed.]: Siebenbiirgen. [Das Deutschtum in Ausland]. 
1930. (Dresden: Deutscher Buch- und Kunstverlag. 8vo. 240 
pp. Rm. 8.) 

By various authors, who are themselves Germans resident in Sieben- 
biirgen. An account of the German minority there, their schools and 
churches, their language and art, their local industries and customs. 

g6*. LaEvEN, Harald: Tschechische Bodenpolitik. 1930. (Berlin : 
Der Nahe Osten. 8vo. 194 pp. Rm. 4.80.) 

The agrarian question in Czechoslovakia broadly treated. Supple- 
ment includes relevant documents, statistics, bibliography and map. 
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g7*. FISCHER, Dr. iur. P.: Das Recht und der Schutz der polnischen 
Minderheit in Oberschlesien. 1931. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. 
8vo. 84 pp. Rm. 2.40.) 
A German account of the treatment of the Polish minority in Upper 
Silesia. 
g8*. STUDNICKI, Wladislaw: Die wirtschaftliche und kulturelle Ent- 
wicklung des wiederauferstandenen Polens. 1930. (Berlin: 
Volkermagazin Verlag. 8vo. 150 pp. Rm. 3.) 
Economic, financial and industrial developments in Poland since the 
War. 


U.S. 6. 


99. My RussiAN Memoirs. By Bernard Pares. 1931. (London: 
Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 623 pp. 25s.) 
T2 
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100. ONE Looks at Russia. By Henri Barbusse. Trans. by Warre 
B. Wells. 1931. (London: Dent. 8vo. v-+ 206 pp. 6s.) 


101. THE Russian Parapox. By Bernard Engelhardt. 1930. (New 
York: Walton Book Co. 8vo. x-+ 155 pp. $2.) 


Sir BERNARD Parks has given us a full (in parts, unnecessarily full) 
and important book. For twenty years (1898-1919) he was a regular 
visitor to Russia, travelling widely and making the personal acquaint- 
ance of nearly all the principal figures in Russian public life. During 
the War years he was almost continually in Petrograd or with the 
Russian troops on one of the fronts. His personal knowledge of the 
country begins in the far-off days before the Russo-Japanese War and 
the revolution of 1905. He watched at close quarters the flounderings 
of the first and second Dumas, which were dissolved as soon as they 
began to display some vigour and initiative. Then came the third 
Duma, more stable because the elections had been sufficiently jerry- 
mandered to make it reasonably submissive to authority; and some 
of the most entertaining pages of Sir Bernard’s book relate to the visit 
of members of this Duma to London in 1909 and the return visit of a 
British parliamentary delegation to St. Petersburg in 1912, both of 
which he organised. On the latter occasion the Tsar received the M.P.s, 
including representatives of both the principal political parties, at 
Tsarskoe Selo. But when it became known that the British Ambas- 
sador, who gave a reception for them, had included in his invitation 
Milyukov, the Russian Cadet (moderate liberal) leader, the Court at 
once protested, and the invitation had to be cancelled. The fiction 
of constitutional government in Russia was never more than a pleasing 
toy; and the reader of Sir Bernard Pares’ story of these Russian 
experiments in constitution-making needs continually to remind him- 
self of the quotation from The Jungle Book wittily placed on the title- 
page: ‘‘ The jungle is full of words that sound like one thing but mean 
another.” 

The whole of the first part of My Russian Memoirs, which covers 
the period prior to 1914, makes wonderfully good reading. The War 
section is frankly disappointing. It is probably based on accounts 
sent home at the time, and smacks too much of the “ official corre- 
spondent”’ tointerest now. The transformation of the self-sacrificing 
hero of the trenches into the sullen mutineer and Bolshevik comes too 
abruptly to carry conviction. But Sir Bernard does not mix his 
colours, and will allow neither vice in the Russian soldier nor virtue in 
the Bolshevik. It is still more regrettable that nearly all the references 
to Germany betray the survival of a War-time psychology now generally 
outgrown. A curious instance of this occurs in the description of a 
well-known incident. When the German Government sent its ulti- 
matum to Russia in 1914, it instructed the German Ambassador in St. 
Petersburg to deliver a declaration of war on the expiration of the 
ultimatum, if its demands had not been complied with ; and it provided 
him with two alternative drafts of the vital sentence, one for use in case 
Russia rejected the ultimatum, the other in case she ignored it. An 
unintelligent clerk copied cut the alternative phrases one after the 
other; and by an extraordinary oversight Count Pourtalés signed and 
presented the note in this form. Sir Bernard Pares prints this document 
in an appendix, and finds it “‘ very significant.” But significant of 
what? Surely, of nothing but the mental perturbation which could 
make a meticulous German official commit such a blunder. 
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The passages to which these criticisms apply are not, however, 
typical of the book as a whole. Sir Bernard rejects in advance any 
““ dogmatic or uniform interpretation ”’ of the Russian problem ; and 
though many of his hopes have been doomed to disappointment, 
though much of his work in Russia has been rendered barren, his con- 
tributions to the knowledge and understanding of Russia in this 
country will not soon be forgotten. Of these services, My Russian 
Memoirs are a worthy memorial. 


M. Barbusse is the master of a vivid, forceful prose and, quite 
legitimately, devotes it to the service of his social and political opinions. 
On more than one occasion he has been an honoured guest of the Soviet 
Government, and he sets out to record his impressions of what he has 
seen. Some of his descriptive chapters, ‘“‘ Congress Impressions,”’ 
“The Oldest Man Alive,” “‘ What is left of the Fair of Nijni,” are 
excellent sketches of their kind. But unfortunately he does not confine 
himself to description, and when he attempts to theorise and discuss, 
his equipment proves to be slender in the extreme. He performs the 
remarkable feat of writing two chapters on Proletarian Literature 
without mentioning a single Russian writer later than Dostoievsky ; 
and his reliability on points of fact may be judged by statements that 
the eight-hour day has been “legally extended’ in Germany, Italy 
and England, and that it is impossible to publish in England or the 
United States to-day ‘““a book about the U.S.S.R. which is not hostile 
to that country.” 

Parts of Oe Looks at Russia may be read with pleasure, but it 
cannot be treated as a serious contribution to knowledge. 


Mr. Engelhardt visited Russia in 1927, and in this volume gives an 
account of what he found there. His book is too out-of-date to have 
much interest as a record of facts. He does not mention collective 
farms and, though his preface is dated July 1930, is quite oblivious of 
the swing to the left instituted in the preceding winter; and his 
estimate of 7 per cent. as the proportion of churches of all denomina- 
tions closed under the Soviet régime, while possibly accurate in 1927, 
would require revision to-day. His book is, however, not altogether 
devoid of value. Mr. Engelhardt differs from many travellers who 
have rushed into print with their impressions of the Soviet Union in 
two important respects: he was familiar with pre-War Russia, and 
Russian was his mother-tongue. His answer to those who paint the 
Soviet achievement in hues of spotless white or of deepest black is that 
both pictures can be, and often are, perfectly true. 

The last four or five chapters are devoted to the Jewish Agricultural 
settlements in the Crimea, a subject which we have not seen treated in 
detail elsewhere. Mr. Engelhardt, who visited these colonies, is full 
of enthusiasm over their progress; and he flatly denies the allegations 
of anti-Semitic feelings on the part of the Soviet authorities or, generally 
speaking, of the masses of the people. 


102. UNDER THE RED Star. By Norah Rowan-Hamilton. 1930. 
(London: Herbert Jenkins. 8vo. 320 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Mrs. RowAn-HamILTon has added to the ever-growing number of 
books written by tourists who have visited the Soviet Union. She is 
an experienced and enterprising traveller, but had never before been 
in Russia and claims to have known, before her visit, only two people 
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who had been there. She did not speak a word of Russian, and had 
not made even the most elementary study of conditions under the 
Soviet régime. She spent some two months there during a recent 
winter which she does not trouble to date (it was evidently before the 
resumption of relations with Great Britain), and has now written a 
book of some 300 pages on her experiences. The book has not, and 
does not profess to have, any political importance; but within the 
limits indicated by the above-mentioned facts, it is rather unusually 
well done. Mrs. Hamilton regards the Soviet experiment with a 
friendly, but not uncritical, eye; and some of her stories, if they are 
accurate in detail, may have unfortunate consequences for those who 
assisted her or gave her information—for she makes no apparent 
attempt to disguise identities. The photographs have nothing to do 
with the text, and seem to have been supplied by a Soviet agency. 


103*. ILjin, Iwan: Welt vor dem Abgrund: Politik, Wirtschaft und 
Kultur im kommunistischen Staate. 1931. Berlin: Eckart. 
8vo. 576 pp. Rm. 20. 

A symposium by various Russian authors, now living in exile, com- 
paring the cultural and economic position of Russia to-day with that of 
Russia before the rise of Communism. 

104*. THE LIFE OF STALIN: a Symposium. 1930. [No. 3 of the 
Stalin Pocket Series.] (London: Modern Books, Ltd. 8vo. 
96 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Stalin’s life, Stalin and the Party, Stalin and the Red Army, etc. By 
Russians. 

105*. STALIN, J.: The Sixteenth Party Congress. 1930. [No. 4 of 
the Stalin Pocket Series.] (London: Modern Books, Ltd. 8vo. 
223 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Stalin’s Report of the progress of the Russian Communist Party to the 
Sixteenth Party Congress, with his reply to the discussion, and the 
resolution adopted. 


AFRICA 


106. SOUVERAINETE ET NATIONALITE EN TunIsi£. By Louis Aguesse. 
1930. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. xii+ 371 pp. 40 ffs.) 

M. AGUESSE prefaces his theme by a lengthy analysis of the meaning 
of nationality in international law, characterised by much erudition. 
This analysis seems indeed to out-strip somewhat the practical interest 
of the subject. Thereupon he faces facts with perfect frankness and 
admits for all practical purposes that there is no such thing as Tunisian 
nationality. How indeed could it be otherwise in a population com- 
prising ninety-seven per cent. of Muslims, according to whose doctrine 
the Western notion of nationality is completely merged in Islam ? 

Fortunately for the prosperity of Tunis and the peace of its neigh- 
bours the administration of the country is, as is well known, in the hands 
of the French, though under a Tunisian facade, the nominal authority 
of the Bey having its obvious uses in dealings with the local population 
and as regards religion. The invasion of foreign settlers has given rise 
to serious difficulties. The French have endeavoured to deal with 
them by a process of somewhat too rapid francisation, which has been 
resented particularly by the British and the Italian Governments. M. 
Aguesse gives a very impartial statement of the British case in respect 
of 8 Maltese settlers, which for the present has been satisfactorily 
settled. 
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The Bey has, it is true, certain limited righis of granting Tunisian 
nationality, but these are much attenuated, particularly in the case of 
foreign settlers, by the practice of francisation. 

M. Aguesse does well to mark the contrast between the disorganisa- 
tion and semi-bankruptcy existing in the country before the Bardo 
treaty and the orderly Government leading to marked prosperity which 
has prevailed since. 

Tunisia may indeed be congratulated that her pacification took 
place under the old doctrine of spheres of influence rather than the 
modern one of self-determination, which might have produced less 
beneficial results. 

The author admits that nationality is not an essential of human 
communities. We may, therefore, conclude this brief notice of what 
is a very thorough and conscientious study of the subject by the parody 
of an old saw, “‘ Happy is the nation which has no . . . nationality!” 

O. E. BopincTon. 


107*. THE AFRICAN REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA AND THE BELGIAN CONGO: 
Based on the observations made . . . during the Harvard African 
expedition 1926-27. Edited by R. P. Strong. [Contributions from 
the Dept. of Tropical Medicine. No. V.]2vols. 1930. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. la. 8vo. 1064 pp. $15.) 


ALL but Part I of these beautifully produced volumes is concerned 
with scientific subjects which are hardly fitted for review in a Journal 
of International Affairs. Part I, however, gives an interesting survey 
of the economic and social conditions of Liberia in the years 1926-27. 
Its value is naturally reduced through not being published until now. 
None the less it is a forceful indictment of Liberian conditions. On 
the other hand, it expresses confidence in one particular remedy which 
can no longer be regarded as adequate in view of the report of the 
League of Nations Commission. There is really nothing new in recent 
disclosures of malpractices in Liberia. Their existence was common 
knowledge. The United States alone was in a position to take action, 
but it confined its intervention to warnings that improvements must 
be carried out, without taking steps to see that they were. Moreover, 
intervention became still more difficult after the signing of the Fire- 
stone agreements, for it would then smack of dollar diplomacy. It is 
in his treatment of the Firestone agreements that Professor Strong, 
the writer of Part I, is unfortunate in having to publish in 1930 what 
was observed in 1927. He hails Mr. Firestone, to whom the two 
volumes are dedicated, as the saviour of Liberia. He boldly expresses 
the view that the Finance Corporation loan of 1927, taken in con- 
junction with the agreements, give “a unique opportunity not only 
for the financial rehabilitation of Liberia, but for the economic develop- 
ment of the country, and for the improvement of the general con- 
ditions of its inhabitants.” It is impossible now to subscribe to this 
opinion. Mr. Buell’s criticisms of the agreements, in his book Native 
Policy in Africa, have been justified in the event ; and although no one 
need regard Mr. Firestone’s motives as otherwise than laudable, the 
internal conditions of Liberia and the inadequacy and unreliableness 
of its government made any other ending inevitable. We now know 
the worst from the League of Nations report. Mr. Firestone comes 
out unscathed; but much more drastic action than the development 
of a rubber plantation, however large, is required to put Liberia right. 
Nor does it seem as if the Firestone contracts were likely to be of any 
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real value to their author. When they were signed the price of rubber 
was $1-40 a pound. It is now 16 cents. and operations are being 
drastically reduced. And yet without the rubber plantation develop- 
ment, it is difficult to see the advantage to Liberia of the terms of the 
1927 loan. However, presumably all these matters will be cleared 
up by the League of Nations. It only remains heartily to congratulate 
the Harvard African Expedition on adding two such magnificent 
volumes to African libraries. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


108*. HANDBOOK OF TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. First Issue. 1930. 
Edited by G. F. Sayers. 1930. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. 
636 pp. 10s.) 

TuIs is an admirable and welcome handbook. It opens with 
chapters on the geography, climate, population and history of the 
territory and then gives information on its present government, its 
trade, resources, communications, vital statistics, its game and natural 
history. The historical chapter is perhaps unduly restrained in its 
treatment of Dr. Karl Peters’ activities, but full justice is done to the 
remarkable career of Mkwawa in the Wahehe wars. It is interesting 
to know that the provision of the Versailles Treaty which required the 
return of his skull to the Wahehe has not been carried out owing to 
inability to trace it in Germany. On the other hand, the evidence of 
the natives is that it never left Tanganyika at all and that it was 
exchanged for another and buried at dead of night, with ceremonial 
honours, in Mkwawa’s father’s grave. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting aspect of our government of 
Tanganyika has been Sir Donald Cameron’s introduction of the in- 
direct Native Administration system of West Africa into this new field. 
It has meant a complete reversal of the pre-War German system, and 
we have here a very succinct and clear account of the principles 
involved in the change. This description can be equally applied to 
all the information which the handbook contains, and which covers 
almost every conceivable subject. We are even told what steps to 


take in order to secure an interview with the Governor. 
H. A. WYNDHAM. 


109*. CoMING OF AGE: STUDIES IN SOUTH AFRICAN CITIZENSHIP AND 
Po.itics. By Edgar H. Brookes and others. 1930. (Cape Town: 
Maskew Miller. 8vo. 439 pp.) 


Tuis book is of special interest because it is the co-operative work 
of a group of men meeting in South Africa to discuss the problems of 
the Union and to assess its success or failure after twenty-one years of 
existence. With one exception they approach the problems free from 
all party affiliations, and this enables them not only trenchantly to 
criticise the past but to make suggestions of radical reform for the 
future. No student of South African affairs can afford to neglect the 
book, for although the exigencies of party politics will most certainly 
make many of the proposals put forward impracticable of accomplish- 
ment for many years, the fact that a body of young men has advanced 
them as essential to the welfare of the Union is an important step 
forward. For us the main interest lies in their attitude towards inter- 
Imperial relations and towards international affairs. Their suggestions 
here are somewhat disappointing. They support the development of 
inter-Imperial trade, and they affirm that the self-respect of the Union 
demands that it should make a fair contribution towards the cost of 
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Imperial defence. But the still more urgent problem of the control 
of foreign policy is not touched on at all, although one would think that 
a sharing in the burden of defence must perforce imply a sharing also 
in responsibility for the policy by which it may become involved. 
Nevertheless, we cordially recommend this book for the perusal of all 
who have the welfare of the Union at heart. H. A. WynDHAM. 


110. THE East AFRICAN ProsBLeM. By J. H. Driberg. 1930. 
(London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 96 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

In this pamphlet Mr. Driberg draws an interesting parallel between 
the settlement of the Gala among the Bantu tribes in the vicinity of the 
Great Lakes towards the end of the sixteenth century and the European 
settlement in Kenya in the twentieth. On this basis he proceeds to 
discuss what our East African policy should be. It amounts to this— 
we must retard development in order to allow the natives to absorb 
the wisdom and learning of Europe gradually. He advocates the 
separation of the white settlement area in Kenya and the placing of it 
and the native reserves under separate administrations. H. A. W. 


Great Britain Official Publication : 

111*. TOGOLAND. Exchange of Notes . . . regarding the boundary 
between the British and French mandated territories of Togoland, 
London, Jan. 30-August 19, 1930. 1930. (Cmd. 3713. 8vo. 
61 pp. Map. 2s. 6d.) 


ISLAMIC WORLD. 


112*. LA SUPPRESSION DES CAPITULATIONS EN PERSE. By Dr. Ahmad 
Khan Matine-Daftary. 1930. (Paris: La Presse Universitaire 
de France. 8vo. 265 pp. 35 /rs.) 


Dr. AHMAD Kuan has traced the origin of the capitulatory system, 
as it existed in Persia, to the privileges granted by the early Sultans to 
the European trading communities of the Levant. It was not until 
the sixteenth century, however, that the Safavi Shahs granted similar 
privileges to European travellers and traders in Persia. As in Turkey, 
the Firmans by which these privileges were defined were promulgated 
as acts of grace on the part of powerful and enlightened sovereigns. 

Until 1828 the status of Europeans in Persia was governed by these 
instruments. But in that year, after a disastrous war with Russia, 
Persia was forced to sign an ignominious peace at Turkmanchai. Under 
the peace treaty Russia secured for her nationals important extra- 
judicial and extra-territorial rights. It was not long before the other 
Western Powers, claiming equality of treatment with Russia, obtained 
similar privileges for their nationals. Thus the régime of the capitula- 
tions was fastened upon Persia. 

Dr. Ahmad Khan rightly makes the treaty of Turkmanchai the 
pivot of his book. He attributes all the political troubles of his country 
during the last fifty years to the loss of sovereignty and independence 
which resulted from this treaty. He derives directly from it the slow 
strangling of Persia by her northern neighbour ; the ill-starred Anglo- 
Russian treaty of 1907, by which the two signatories marked out for 
themselves spheres of influence in a sovereign and independent State ; 
and the infringement of his country’s neutrality during the period of 
the Great War. 

He is scathing in his remarks concerning the action of Russia and 
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Great Britain in Persia from the outbreak of the War up to the coup 
d'état of Reza Khan and Sayyid Zia-ed-Din. Much may be said in 
extenuation of our operations and those of our ally up to 1917, on the 
grounds that we could not run the risk of Persia taking sides against 
us; but the policy of Lord Curzon after the defeat of Turkey in ‘Iraq 
and after the Russian revolution was a piece of Victorian diplomacy 
so out of touch with realities, so utterly out of date, that one wonders 
how anybody could be persuaded that it would succeed. 

The first breach in the front of the capitulations was made in 1914. 
Turkey, on entering the War, declared to the world that she would be 
no longer bound by capitulatory treaties with neutral Powers. One 
such treaty—the only one which was drawn on a basis of reciprocity— 
existed between Turkey and Persia; so that the abolition of this 
treaty by Turkey resulted automatically in the abolition of the capitu- 
latory status of Turkey’s subjects in Persia. 

The second breach was more dramatic. No sooner was the Bol- 
shevik Government established in Moscow than Lenin solemnly 
declared that he tore up the treaty of Turkmanchai “ like a scrap of 
paper.” Thus was the basis of all the capitulatory treaties suddenly 
destroyed. 

The action of Turkey and Russia filled the Persian Government 
with hope. What had seemed for so long a dream suddenly became 
practical politics. In 1918 the Cabinet of Samsan-os-Saltaneh took 
its courage in both hands and denounced the capitulations, as Turkey 
had done in 1914. Very little attention was paid to this unilateral 
declaration by the Great Powers. 

When her frontal attack on the capitulations failed, Persia prepared 
a turning movement. She had settled her affair with Russia and 
Turkey; she now proceeded to negotiate treaties with China, with 
Afghanistan, with Greece and with the Successor States. With the 
latter the position was easy: they were new creations, and Persia 
refused to negotiate with them except on a basis of equality and 
reciprocity. 

The Shah realised that before his Government could again approach 
the great Powers on the question of the abolition of the capitulations, 
a thorough reform of the judiciary was necessary : a new commercial 
code, and later a new penal code, were prepared and promulgated. 

This was followed by a decree of the Minister of Justice dissolving 
at one stroke all the law-courts and dismissing all the judges and the 
employees of his. department. Having cleared the ground in this 
summary fashion, the minister proceeded to organise an entirely new 
judicial system. And a year later, on the roth of May, 1928, just one 
hundred years after the signature of the famous treaty of Turkmanchai, 
the capitulations were denounced by identical notes addressed to the 
Legations of the Governments concerned. 

It remains to be said that Great Britain, true to that spirit of com- 
promise which has invariably caused her to withdraw with good grace 
from an untenable position, began the answer to the despatch of the 
Persian Government as follows: ‘I have the honour to inform you 
that my Government has given sympathetic consideration * 

The capitulations were at an end. 

It is a pity that Dr. Ahmad Khan did not exercise greater economy 
in the use of his material. The book is too long. It was written as a 
thesis for the degree of Doctor of Laws at the University of Lausanne, 
and presumably the author felt that the more law he gave his professors 
the better they would be pleased. There are many valuable pages on 
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Koranic law and on the attempts made to reconcile it with Western 
practice; more pages on the new commercial and penal codes; still 
more pages on the organisation of the new judiciary, on the con- 
stitutional and political history of Persia, and on the life, exploits and 
reforms of that remarkable personage, the reigning sovereign. All 
this is very interesting and very instructive, but it is somewhat remote 
from the matter in hand. It is to be hoped that Dr. Ahmad Khan will 
revise his book at some future date. A little judicious pruning would 
make of it an important work on an important phase of Persian political 
history. The addition of an index would render the work more valuable 
still. 

Dr. Ahmad Khan has added an unexpected lustre to the name of 
Nelson by attributing to his genius the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 
1588. A. C. EDWARDs. 


113*. LA REFORME FINANCIERE EN TuRQUIE. By Tahsin Mouhiddin. 
1931. (Paris: Rousseau. 8vo. 224 pp. 40 /rs.) 

IF one’s decision to read La Réforme financiére en Turquie has been 
influenced by the comprehensive title of the book, the result may be 
disappointing, for the contents fall far short of expectations. A less 
ambitious title, such as “ Fiscal Reforms in Turkey,” would have been 
more appropriate, although even there the substitution of the word 
“changes ” for the word “‘reforms’”’ would have been preferable, as 
being more exact. Whether the fiscal changes instituted by the present 
Turkish Government constitute a reform, in the sense not only of an 
improvement on the past but of a suitable and equitable system, yet 
remains to be seen and, in the meantime, the word ‘“‘ reform ’”’ in the 
title of the book begs the question. 

The author gives a detailed and useful description of the present 
fiscal system and of its mechanism, but a much less complete résumé 
of the old system. 

The point is made that formerly the peasant was very heavily taxed, 
and credit is given to the present government for the suppression of 
the “ dime ” or tithe and the consequent relief to the rural population. 
The author fails to point out, however, that the peasants had been 
accustomed for many years to a tax in kind, and that their difficulties 
to-day in paying in cash the present two direct taxes which fall on the 
rural population, the land tax and the cattle tax, are certainly not less 
serious than under the old method. 

The present Turkish budget depends largely upon indirect taxation, 
the Customs dues and the Monopolies representing about three- 
quarters of the whole revenue, and the bulk of this falls necessarily 
upon the urban population, as well as practically the whole of the 
direct taxation. 

It is a question whether, in suppressing the “dime” in favour of 
the rural population, the consequent increase in direct and indirect 
taxation and the development of the system of monopolies has not 
had the effect of transferring to the urban population more than their 
fair share of the burden, and it is possible that some adjustment or 
relief will have to take place sooner or later. 

The book is not free from errors. For example, the author indicates 
that the Hegira calendar applied to the Turkish financial year, whereas, 
it only applied to religious matters, the financial year being based on 
the Julian Calendar. Further, since 1925-26 the Turkish financial 
year has commenced on the Ist June and not, as the author indicates, 
on the rst March. In the study of the Turkish budgets several 
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incorrect figures are evident, notably in those of the Budget of 1910-11. 
In short, the book is somewhat disappointing and incomplete, both 
as an historical and as a fiscal study of the subject. S. C. 


114*. LOYALTIES: MESOPOTAMIA, 1914-1917. By Lt.-Col. Sir Arnold 
T. Wilson, K.C.LE. 1930. (Oxford University Press. — la. 
8vo. xxxvi-+ 340 pp. Maps. 25s.) 

Sir ARNOLD WILson’s book deals with such a variety of subjects, 
and all so well, that different readers will value it for different reasons. 
Some will appreciate it most as a narrative of operations, of exceptional 
authority, supplementing and clarifying General Moberly’s Official 
History. The majority of students of international affairs, however, 
are likely to attach more importance to its masterly survey of Base 
details and the activities of the Political Department. In no other 
war history is there to be found so comprehensive and yet detailed an 
analysis of the problems that beset (and are always likely to beset in 
greater or less degree) the attempt to establish just and orderly govern- 
ment in the wake of military operations. In ‘Iraq these problems were 
intensified by special difficulties—the ignorance and apathy of the 
Indian Government, the natural suspicion and hesitation of the citizen 
population, the inbred faithlessness of the Bedouins, and the lack of 
adequate equipment everywhere, due to the expansion of the Meso- 
potamian “side show’”’ into a major war under the influence, as Sir 
Arnold shows, of political factors. All these difficulties and much more 
are set down fairly, without concealment and without malice. His 
criticism, which is not spared, has the stern and impersonal quality 
that comes of breadth of vision and high purpose ; it springs at bottom 
from the same deep humanity which defends, with loyal and even 
passionate pride, the memory of the gallant British and Indian troops 
whose lives were so pitifully sacrificed. H. A. R. G. 


I15*. JEUNE, A.-L.: La _ politique frangaise du _ pétrole. 1930. 
(Paris: Société Anonyme de Publications Périodiques. 8vo. 
80 pp. 3.50 frs.) 
The formation of the Compagnie Frangaise des Pétroles, the difficulties 
it encountered in Mosul, and the refining policy to be adopted by it. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC. 


116. REVOLUTION UND KONTERREVOLUTION IN CHINA. By Mana- 
bendra Nath Roy. German translation (from the English manu- 
script) by Paul Frohlich. 1931. (Berlin: Soziologische Ver- 
laganstalt. 8vo. 478 pp. Km. 7.50.) 

117. LEsSovIETSEN CHINE. By Prince D’Altora Colonna de Stigliano. 
1931. (Paris-Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer et Cie. 8vo. 114 pp. 
Fr. 7.00.) 

Mr. Roy is an Indian Communist. At the beginning of 1927 he 
was in China as a delegate of the Third International—‘ Borodin is 
an old friend of mine and I still value him as such.’”’ But with the 
Komintern itself he is no longer on speaking terms. He describes 
himself as belonging to the ‘“‘ Communist opposition.”’ 

His book is long-winded, repetitive, biassed, inaccurate in detail ; 
but the light which he throws on the inner history of events at Canton 
and Hankow during the 1925-27 period is of very great assistance in 
estimating the sequence of events, the balance of forces within the 
Kuomintang-Communist coalition, the influence and significance of 
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leading personalities. For Sun Yat-sen and his ‘‘ neo-Confucianism ”’ 
Mr. Roy has undisguised contempt; also for Sun’s disciples, the 
“‘comprador-politician,’’ Hu Han-min; the “Old Guardist,’’ Tan 
Yen-kai; the “‘ Victorian Liberal,” Eugene Chen; and the “ seagreen 
incorruptible,” Wang Ching-wei. Mr. Roy writes with an earnestness 
and passion which would be more effective if they were more com- 
pressed. Though a Marxian devotee, not to say a fanatic, he is also a 
shrewd observer and critic. 

The first half of the book is devoted to a Marxian review of Chinese 
history—an unsatisfactory effort, since the material for such a study 
is not available. He welcomes Lao Tze and Mo Tze as prophets of the 
** Masses,”’ but passes over unmentioned the “ socialism ’’ introduced 
through Wang An-shih’s reforms in the eleventh century. He begins 
to be really interesting with the appearance of Sun Yat-sen and the 
rise of the Kuomintang. His history differs from other books in this, 
that he lays more stress on internal developments in China, and less 
on foreign relations. He seldom particularises about any individual 
foreign country; they are all lumped together as ‘“‘ Imperialism ’’— 
a sinister force which has oppressed China for over a century, strangling 
her livelihood and corrupting her merchants and her officials. Only 
the ‘‘ Masses’ have the faith and the vocation to shake off this in- 
cubus. To Mr. Roy, the Taiping Rebellion and the Boxer Rising were 
movements of the ‘“‘ Masses ’’—crushed eventually by the forces of 
“Imperialism ”’ and ‘“‘ Reaction,” but prophetic of the final liberation. 
The growing impatience of the Chinese was once again galvanised into 
“Mass Movement ”’ by the events of 1925. This time the “ Masses ”’ 
were better organised and better led, but once again they were be- 
trayed—by the inexperience and mistakes of their leaders (the Com- 
munist Party of China), the weakness of their friends (the Kuomintang), 
the ambitions of their allies (the “ left ’’ militarists—Chiang, Feng and 
Tang), and the astute machinations of “ Reaction ’”’ and ‘“‘ Imperial- 
ism.” It is a story of high hope and bitter failure, but—for Mr. Roy— 
the end is not yet : “‘ China can only modernise her economic structure 
with extensive application of mechanical means of production, when 
she destroys the social foundation of capitalistic exploitation, viz. 
private ownership of the means of production.” 

There are serious possibilities still lurking in the future of Commun- 
ism in China, and for this reason alone Mr. Roy’s book merits attention, 
and even publication in the original English. It is provocative, but 
not negligible. 


Prince D’Altora Colonna writes from the opposite camp. The 
misfortunes of China are due to the weaknesses of Chinese character 
and to the evil teaching of Bolsheviks, Freemasons and Protestant 
missionaries. His slim and scrappy volume is composed largely of 
cuttings from the press, illustrating this thesis, and served up with 
the author’s comments, which, though sometimes caustic and enter- 
taining, are often disjointed and ejaculatory. In point of fact, he 
has not much to say; his pamphlet—it is little more—is not only 
brief but slight. ‘‘ The obstacles to peace in China,” he concludes, 
“ are of a moral order; the remedy, therefore, is of a moral order too— 
more genuinely Christian spirit in the world.” 


118*. ToRTURED CutnA. By Hallett Abend. 1931. (London: Allen 
and Unwin. 8vo. xiii + 305 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is described on the publishers’ cover as a “ sensational 
book . . . a blasting study of things as they are.” In fact, however, 
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it is journalese of poor quality and makes dull reading. The author 
has not mastered his subject and does not verify his facts. 


119*. Foop SuPPLY AND RAW MATERIALS IN JAPAN: An Index of the 
Physical Volume of Production of Food-stuffs, Industrial Crops, 
and Minerals, 1894-1927. By E. F. Penrose. 1930. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 8vo. 75 pp. 9s. net.) 

As explained in the introductory chapter, the purpose of this slim 
volume is to “trace the relative growths in Japan of population, 
domestic food production, food imports, agricultural production, and 
mineral production.” This the author does mainly by means of tables 
and graphs, and in order to make his data more serviceable to the 
student of economics he adopts the device of index-numbers of produc- 
tion for each commodity dealt with. The basic index-number, repre- 
sented by the figure 100, is calculated, wherever practicable, by taking 
the average of production for the five years Ig2I-25, and from it 
relatives are derived for each commodity. Averages of these relatives 
are then taken to form group indexes, and from the latter again further 
averages are calculated to form the final indexes of the total domestic 
food production, food imports, and agricultural production. Each 
final index is shown in comparison with one of the population. The 
process is not quite as complicated as it sounds. 

The book is divided into eight chapters. The first is introductory, 
the second discusses some of the uses and limitations of production 
indexes, the third deals with sources of information and methods of 
calculation, the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh consist almost entirely 
of tables and diagrams, and the eighth contains the author’s concluding 
remarks, which, with the note on the birth-rate, are well worth careful 
study. There are in addition a number of appendices. 

This book is the work of an expert and sufficiently technical in 
character to make it difficult reading for persons not conversant with 
economics; but to the student who already has some technical know- 
ledge of this subject it should be invaluable. The author claims that 
“in the fields covered it contains the most extensive collection of 
figures of production to be found in any one book in any one language.” 
The type is very clear and neat and the general arrangement admirable. 

HAROLD PARLETT. 


120. L’INDO-CHINE soUS LE MENACE COMMUNISTE. By René Van- 
lande. 1930. (Paris: Peyronnet. 8vo. 270 pp. 12/fs.) 


Mr. VANLANDE made his first acquaintance with Indo-China before 
1g10. He returned there last year, bringing his earlier impressions into 
focus and illuminating them with experience gained outside and with 
the views of foreign observers, Hesketh Bell, Harris, Norden, etc. The 
claims of the French for the safeguard of lives and treasure expended in 
the colony are held as sacred as those of the inhabitants for material 
conditions as perfect as any they could enjoy under complete autonomy. 
The way to meet both claims is courageously indicated, the latter in 
great detail. 

Communist leaflets have a vogue among the Annamites, whose 
reverence for inscribed characters, even in tract form, is immense; 
while an illicit publication appeals to their sense for intrigue. How- 
ever, counter-propaganda may be developed along similar lines. 

The Governor-General now is an ex-colonial official. He granted 
an interview to the author, as did his Chinese counterpart in Canton. 
The latter masked the futility of his nationalist pretensions by offering 
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two big autographed photos of himself; the former was more modest— 
“‘ quelques hommes ”’ is his answer to the question of what he needs, 
z.e. team-work by a picked staff. This Satrap of Capitalist Imperialism 
commands our sympathy and respect. E. HUTCHINSON. 


121. SAMOA UNDER THE SAILING Gops. By N. A. Rowe. 1930. 
(London: Putnam. 8vo. xv + 339 pp. 15s.) 

Tuls book is something of a miscellany : it contains travel notes, a 
little early history of Samoa under the Sailing Gods (the Europeans), 
and some interesting sketches of a few of the picturesque characters 
of the Apia Beach. Most of it, however, is devoted to an indictment 
of the New Zealand administration of the Mandated Territory. Every- 
thing seems to be rotten according to Mr. Rowe, but he presents his 
case very poorly. There is too much local gossip and scandal. The 
book’s worst offence is, however, violent intolerance. 

The work of the Royal Commission which investigated the Samoan 
administration in 1927, and consisted of the Chief Justice of New 
Zealand and a judge of the Native Land Court, is summed up as a 
“flagrant and barefaced whitewashing.’”’ Mr. Rowe has not much 
use for the Mandates Commission either, and he attacks it in a very 
wild manner. It is true that the Samoan situation does show the 
limitations of the Mandates Commission, but Mr. Rowe’s onslaught is 
utterly unreasonable. 

Here and there are glimpses of sane insight into Samoan affairs. 
Mr. Rowe refers to the ‘‘ atmosphere of bewilderment ” which grew up 
among Samoans as a result of the pace at which Westernisation was 
pursued. He points to the fact that “‘ no small part of New Zealand’s 
trouble in Samoa has been caused by officials not sufficiently consider- 
ing the ceremonial flair of the natives.” And the findings of the 
Commission of Experts in 1929 show that there might be a good deal 
in Mr. Rowe’s criticism of Samoa’s administrative staff. But with 
his taunts and petty scandal he lays himself open to the charge that he 
is biassed as a result of his own experience in the Samoan Government 
Service. 

Europeans and others in the Eastern Tropics are apt on occasion 
to express themselves rather violently about their local administrations, 
especially when the governments are new and introduced by countries 
hitherto inexperienced in colonial affairs, but a book on any such 
administration, if it is intended that it be taken seriously in the West, 
must, however critical, be fair and reasonable and presented without 
the violence of the conversation of clubs and trade-stores. Mr. Rowe 
has failed to write such a book. There is a case—the Experts’ Report 
of 1929, the latest conclusions of the Mandates Commission, and the 
observations of independent visitors show that; but Mr. Rowe’s 
presentation of it is disorderly and unbalanced. IFror B. POWELL. 


Great Britain Official Publication : 


122*. CHINA. Papers regarding the disposal of the British share of the 
China Indemnity of 1901, Sept. 19-Nov. 14, 1930. 1930. (Cid. 
3715. La. 8vo. 15 pp. 34.) 


LATIN AMERICA. 


123*. A History OF SOUTH AMERICA. By Charles E. Akers. New 
edition with additional chapters by L. E. Elliott. 1930. (London: 
John Murray. 8vo. xxxii+ 781 pp. Illus. maps. 2s.) 
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124*. THE West CoAsT REPUBLICS OF SOUTH AMERICA: Chile, Peru 
and Bolivia. By Webster E. Browning, John Richie and Kenneth 
G. Grubb. 1930. (London: World Dominion Press. 8vo. 
vi + 183 pp. maps. 5s.) 

125*. A HisTORY OF THE ARGENTINE REpPuBLIC. By F. A. Kirk- 
patrick. Introduction by Harold Temperley. 1931. (Cambridge 
University Press. 8vo. xxvii + 255 pp. illus. maps. 15s.) 


THE first of the volumes mentioned at the head of this review deals 
with all the Republics, including Panama, and it has been a standard 
compendium since its first appearance in 1904, especially for the 
complicated political movements of the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Chapters have been added to each State carrying its story 
to 1930. The work of bringing the history up to date has been well 
done, and it may be noted that a short but valuable independent 
chapter has been added at the end reviewing the attitude and the work 
of the several Republics in relation to the League of Nations. 


Very different in its general character is the second book of this 
group, which is a volume of the World Dominion Series dealing with 
three of the Andean republics—Chile, Peru and Bolivia—which have 
much in common. (It may be observed here that previous volumes 
on South America in this series have covered Amazonia and the River 
Plate Republics, while further surveys are being carried on in Brazil.) 
The standpoints in this book are primarily those of religion and of 
mission-work (of which interesting statistical tables are given), but 
the surveys give in addition valuable backgrounds of the physical 
setting of each State, of its history and also of its social and educational 
problems, which reveal a sympathetic insight into the fundamental 
characteristics of the peoples of the area. 


The particularly opportune book by Mr. Kirkpatrick on the Argen- 
tine Republic will well repay the closest attention of all those interested 
not only in obtaining a well-balanced and scholarly survey of that 
vigorous nation, but also of promoting and sustaining the cultural, in 
addition to the more purely commercial, intercourse between it and 
Great Britain. 

Dr. Temperley has contributed an introduction to this volume in 
which he.traces at some length Canning’s part in securing the British 
recognition of the new Republic in 1824. In his view, Canning “‘ was 
not only the most American, he was the most Latin-American, among 
British statesmen,” who believed not merely in the immense potential 
resources of the Argentine, but also in her future development and her 
ultimate political stability. 

As to the book itself it is impossible to attempt any summary that 
would do it adequate justice. It is essentially a work to be read and 
enjoyed. Its author, who is the Reader in Spanish at Cambridge, is 
already well known for his valuable study of the general effects of the 
Great War on South America ; he has travelled widely in the Argentine 
and has an eye for the essential geographical background as well as an 
intimate acquaintance with the literature of the country. 

As Dr. Temperley observes, it is from the study of supreme types 
that nations will learn to understand one another, and Mr. Kirkpatrick’s 
book (which is also being issued in Spanish) should go far to ‘‘ make 
Argentines understand Canning and Englishmen understand San 
Martin.” R. H. KInvic. 











